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State  of  the  Barometer  in  inches  and  decimals,  and  of  Farenheit’s  Ther. 
MOMETER  in  the  open  air,  taken  in  the  morning  before  fun-rife,  and  at 
noon  ;  and  the  quantity  of  rain-water  fallen,  in  inches  and  decimals,  from 
the  31ft  of  July,  1789,  to  the  30th  of  Auguft,  near  the  foot  of  Arthur’s 
Seat. 
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Continuation  of ’^<1.  Metherie’s  retrofpfUhe  View  of  the  Progrefs  of  Natural 
.  Knowledge  in  the  year  1788. 

„  .  Tn  he  analyfis  of  mi-  trlx,  and  their  hardnefs  Teems  pretty 

Mineralogy.  nctal  fubdances,  confiderable.  One  only  is  a  perfecl 

which  has  hitherto  been  To  little  at-  cube.  The  others  ate  truncated,  and 
tended  to,  is  every  day  more  and  more  therebyaiTumevariousformswhichhow- 
illudrated.  '  ever  are  all  modifications  of  the  cube. 

Aerated  heavy  fpar.  We  were  ac-  The  German  chymifts  have  been 
quainted  only  with  one  fpecies  of  hea-  eager  to  analyfe  this  Tubilance.  M. 
vy  fpar,  which  was  a  vitriol  of  the  Weftrumb,  who  nude  the  firll  analyfis, 
heavy  eaith,  or  that  earth  united  with  procured  from  ico  grains,  10  grains 
the  vitriolic  acid.  But  M.  Bolton  of  calcareous  earth,  10  grains  of  mag- 
has  difeovered  another  fpecies.  In  nefia,  5  grains  of  argil,  5  grains  of  fi- 
Cumberland  he  found  a  heavy  done,  liceous  earth,  8  grains  of  iron,  and  63 
which,  when  broken,  Ihewed  a  fort  of  grains  of  acid  of  botax.  M.  Klap- 
femitianfpareni  yellowilh  fibres,  &c.  roth  having  repeated  this  analyfis  found 
Not  having  leifure  to  make  the  analy-  the  fameboracic  acid,  which  deterrain- 
fis  of  this  fubdance  himlelf,  he  gave  it  ed  me  to  call  it  the  boracic  fpar.  It 
to  his  friend  the  celebrated  chymid  was  thought  it  might  be  called  the  cal- 
Dr  Withering,  who  found  it  to  be  the  careous  borax ,  but  this  name  does  not 
heavy  eaith  united  with  fixed  air.  We  Teem  to  me  to  be  applicable,  as  it  does 
call  tills  therefore  the  aerated,  and  the  not  contain  calcareous  earth  alone, 
former  the  vitriolic  heavy  fpar.  The  acid  of  borax  has  alfo  been 

Adamantine  fpar.  This  fpar  re-  found  in  a  kind  of  petroleum  in  Hun- 
celves  a  pretty  fine  polifh,  and  prtfents  gary  by  M.  Winder, 
the  chatoyant  of  thefeldt  fpat,  received  Thus  then  we  have  found  the  acid 
by  M.  d’Arcet  feveral  years  ago  from  of  borax  combined  with  fome  mineral 
China,  as  an  ingredient  in  the  compo-  fubdances,  and  undoubtedly  it  will  be 
fition  of  porcelane,  which  makes  this  difeovered  in  many  others, 
fubdance  approach  very  near  the  feldt  But  our  knovvledge  with  regard  to 
fpar.  borax  is  dill  very  imperfeid.  It  would 

Boracic f^ar.  M.  Ladius  found  at  feem  that  it  is  found  in  die  lakes  or 
Luneburg,  near  Haitz,  a  donycridalli-  on  the  banks  of  thofe  lakes  in  the 
zation  with  peculiar  charafters,  which  north  of  India.  It  is  found  likewifi: 
feenied  to  him  to  be  cridallized  in  in  Petu,  and  the  acid  has  been  difeo- 
cubes,  and  he  accordingly  called  it  cu-  vered  in  fome  of  the  Italian  lakes, 
hie  quartz  j  but  hitherto  it  does  not  ap-  Hence  it  is  probable  that,  upon  diligent 
pear  that  quartz  can  aflunie  that  form  fcarch,  this  acid  will  be  found  combin-i 
according  to  the  known  laws  of  cridal-  cd  W'th  different  mineral  fubdances. 
lography.  This  new  fubdance  is  often  M.  Proud,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
tranfparent,  fonietimes  however  dighf-  found  the  phofphoric  acid  combined 
lyopaque.  It  is  indifferently  hard,  and  in  great  quantity  in  the  lime-done  of 
llrikes  fire  with  Heel.  Its  fpecific  Andalufia.  We  knew  that  it  exided 
gravity  is  not  known  ;  it  has  hitherto  in  many  metallic  ores.  M.  Gahn  had 
been  found  but  in  fmall  "ryflals.  found  it  in  the  ores  of  lead,  but  fome 

M.  Forder  has  juil  received  fome  of  doubts  having  been  dill  entertained,  I 
thefe  crydals  which  I  have  feen.  The  rendered  the  thing  evident  by  mining 
greater  part  are  indeed  tranfparent  but  phofphorus  from  it.  M.  Meyer  has 
fome  of  them  arc  fome  what  opaque  ;  proved  that  fiderite  is  iron  combined 
they  are  imbedded  in  a  gypfeous  ma-  with  the  phofphoric  acid. 

K  2  M.  Klaproth 


Analyjis  ^Mineral  Subflances. 


M.  Klaproth  has  obtained  the  fame 
acid,  from  the  appatit  of  M.  Werner, 
which  is  a  kind  of  beryl. 

Acid  or  fixed  air  is  found  in  all  caU 
careous  earths  and  flones,  marbles, 
ipars,  &c.  in  the  aerated  heavy  fpar,  and 
in  a  great  number  of  metallic  ores ;  for 
inffance,  all  ores  in  a  Iparry,  earthy,  or 
calciform  ftate. 

The  vitriolic  acid  is  likewife  com¬ 
bined  with  many  mineral  fubflances. 
It  is  found  in  gypfum,  in  the  vitriolic 
heavy  fpar,  in  the  vitriols  of  lead,  zinc 
&c.  in  Ihort,  the  greater  part  of  ores 
are  mineralifed  by  it  under  the  form  of 
fulphur.  M.  Rafpe  gave  me  a  piece 
of  a  tin  ore  from  Cornwall,  which  he 
fuppofes  is  mineralifed  by  fulphur,  but 
it  feems  to  contmn  pyrites.  It  is  pof- 
liblc  therefore  that  the  fulphur  obtain¬ 
ed  from  it  was  not  combined  with  the 
tin  ;  however,  as  he  informs  me  that 
he  has  obtained  fulphur  from  a  fpcci- 
men  that  contained  nothing  but  tin, 
we  ought  to  rely  on  the  teflimony  of 
this  able  mineralogifr. 

The  marine  acid  is  found  in  the 
horn  ores  of  filver  and  of  mcrcuiy,  in 
the  green  copper  ores,  as  M.  Werner 
has  proved,  and  in  the  ferpentine,  ac- 
cTording  to  M.  Bayen.  M.  Hiclm  has 
found  manganefe  united  with  the  ma¬ 
rine  acid  in  fome  minctal  waters  of 
Sweden. 

The  arfenical  acid  is  found  in  va¬ 
rious  ores. 

Laftly,  the  fluor  acid  exifts  in  the 
fluor  fpar,  and  according  to  M.  Rln- 
nian  in  lapis  lazuli. 

Thus  then  of  all  the  acids  there  is 
only  the  nitrous,  which  we  have  not  as 
yet  found  combined  with  minerals. 
This  islthe  more  furprifing,  as  it  is  now 
very  abundant  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  and  (hould  confequcntly  be  car¬ 
ried  along  by  the  waters  and  be  com¬ 
bined  with  the  mineral  fubllances  that 
are  formed  in  their  beds  ;  but  as  it  is 
fo  eafily  dccompofed,  i'  undoubtedly 
fnlfers  a  decompolition  before  it  has 
time  to  unite  with  thofc  fubAances.  It 


may  however  actually  exift  in  minerals, 
without  our  having  as  yet  difeovered 
it,  being  decompofed  by  the  adlion  of 
the  fire,  and  other  agents  we  are  obli¬ 
ged  to  make  ufe  of  for  the  purpofe  of 
chemical  analyfis. 

But  we  know  that  nitre  is  found  in 
certain  earths.  The  Duke  de  la  Ro- 
chefoucault  has  obtained  it  from  chalk, 
and  the  Abbe  Sellini  in  the  earths  of 
la  Pouille  &c.  but  this  acid  feems  to 
be  formed  there  as  in  nitre-pits,  and 
not  to  be  an  ancient  combination. 

All  thofe  nnneral  fubAances  which 
we  have  now  mentioned  have  been 
the  fubjeiAs  of  analylis  begun,  if  not 
completed ;  but  there  are  a  great 
many  others,  the  analylis  of  which  is 
but  little  advanced. 

The  diamond,  for  inAance,  which  in 
the  fire  is  intirely  confumed,  is  a  fub- 
Aance  altogether  unknown  to  us.  The 
refidue  of  its  conibuAion,  if  it  could 
be  colle6led,  would  probably  aAbrd  a 
peculiar  acid. 

Quartz  feems  to  contain  notliing 
but  filiceous  earth,  with  perhaps  a  very 
fmall  portion  of  iron.  This  at  leaA 
appears  deduciblc  from  the  experiments 
of  M.  de  Lamanon,  who,  by  rubbing 
violently  two  pieces  of  rock  cryllal,  ob¬ 
tained  blackifh  globules.  But  it  is 
probable  that  this  quartz  is  criAallized 
by  an  acid  unknown  to  us.  When 
quartz  is  fufed  with  alkalis,  there  is  a 
violent  efFervefcence  in  the  moment  of 
fufion.  This  difengagement  of  an 
aeriform  fluid  cannot  proceed  merely 
from  the  alkali,  which  in  this  degree 
of  heat  inuA  have  loA  a  great  pan  of 
its  fixed  air. 

M.  B;iyen  has  analyfed  feveial  por- 
j.byries  the  ancient  ophites,  granites, 
and  jalpers,  and  has  obtained  from 
them  a  good  deal  of  filiceous  earth, 
calcareous  earth,  niagnefia,  and  iror. 
Feldt  fpat  gaw  him  .nearly  the  fame 
produiAs. 

Serpentines,  Aeatites,  lapis  ollaiis, 
contain  about  0,40  of  filiceous  earth, 
0.3s  of  magneiia,  0,10  of  argil,  0,05 

of 
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I,  1  of  Iron,  0,12  of  water,  which  in  the  by  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  therefore  his 
d  fcrpentine  of  the  Limoufin  contains  a  anaiyfes  are  not  fubjeft  to  the  fame  io- 

if  portion  of  the  marine  acid.  conveniences.  Beiides,  except  tin: 

.  Amianthus  and  Albedus  contain  pure  crydals,  all  other  Hones  are  more 

f  oearly  the  fame  principles.  Albeltus,  or  lefs  mixed  and  compounded. 

according  to  Bergman,  contains  0,53  There  is  Hill  another  obfervation  to 
1  of  filiceous  earth,  0,28  of  argillaceous,  be  made.  It  may  happen  that  thefef 

.  0,07  of  calcareous,  0,06  of  argil,  0,06  earths  may  change  their  nature  in  the 

,  of  iron.  operation.  M.  Gerard  thinks  that  all 

f  t  Mica  is  compofed  of  0,38  of  (ilice-  tlie  earths  are  liable  to  fuch  a  change. 

I  ^  ous  earth,  0,28  of  argillaceous,  0,20  of  However  this  may  be,  every  thingleads 

1  magnefia,  0,14  of  iron.  us  to  believe  that  calcareous  earth  and 

Ardefia,  according  to  Kirwan,  is  magnclia  are  only  modifications  of 
)  compofed  of  0,46  filiceous  earth,  0,26  each  other. 

i  ofargillaccous,  0,08  of  magnefia, 0,04  But  what  renders  thefe  operations 

t  of  calcareous  earth,  and  0,14  ot  iron.  Hill  more  imperfed  is,  that  from  a 

l  Hoin-Hone  confiHs,  according  to  very  fmall  number  of  then>  only  have 

I  L  M.  Saull'ure,  of  0,5 1  of  filiceous  earth  we  been  able  to  obtain  the  acids,  thofe 

o,j  6  of  argillaceous,  0,05  of  niagnelia,  agents  of  cryHallization  in  all  the 

\  o,c8  of  calcareous  earth,  0,12  of  iron,  earths.  However  it  would  appear 

.  I  water,  ait,  with  0,09  loH  in  the  open,  that  all  thefe  fubHances  cannot  be  cryf- 

;  atign.  tallized  but  by  fome  pure  acid,  and 

1  Ttapp  and  bafaltes  give  nearly  the  this  is  the  circumHance  to  which  our 

l  t  fame  produdls.  labours  ought  now  to  be  direfted. 

^  The  chryfopbrafe,  according  to  M.  We  have  juH  feen  that  all  the  acids 
;  ^  Klaproth,  is  coloured  by  nickel  and  are  found  combined  in  minerals  ;  but 

r  :?  copper.  Bergman  had  already  found  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  alkalis. 

\  nickel  in  the  green  clays.  M.  Sage  W^e  find,  it  is  true,  the  foflil  alkali  in 

I  has  found  it  Hkewife  in  the  chryfo-  many  places,  for  inHance,  in  mineral 

;  I  phrafe.  waters,  but  it  has  not  been  found  com- 

.  f  The  earthy  princi|>les  therefore  hined. 

I  i  which  are  found  In  all  thele  fubHances  Ammoniacal  alkali,  as  well  as  fal' 

[  ‘  belong  to  the  five  primitive  earths,  the  ammoniac,  has  alfo  been  obtained  fronr 

I  calcareous,  the  heavy,  the  argillaceous,  volcanic  matter.  But  it  is  the  pro- 

I  the  filiceous  and  magnefia.  They  are  dudt  of  fire,  and  probably  it  proceeds 

'  afierwards  coloured  chiefly  by  metallic  from  the  femi-combuHion  of  coal  and 

i  !  fubHances,  fuch  as  iron,  copper, nickel,  bituminous  fubHances  which  yield  a 

'  i  &c.  Thole  which  are  coloured  by  good  deal  of  this  alkali. 

!  !  bituminous  matter  grow  white  in  the  There  is  I  believe  only  a  fingle  in¬ 
lire.  Hance  of  the  vegetable  alkali  having 

It  is  needlefs  to  remark  that  the  been  met  with  in  Italy,  and  it  too 

I  above  operations  by  analyfis  uiuH  be  would  feem  to  be  the  produft  of  fire, 

j  teiy  imperfeft.  Bergman  made  ufe  The  analyfis  of  metals  is  Hill  very 
of  the  dry  way ;  he  fufed  the  Hones  little  advanced.  A  great  number  of 

,  j  he  wilhed  to  analyfe  with  the  folfil  al-  chemiHs  fuppofe  them  to  be  fimplc 

(  kali,  and  then  treated  them  with  acids,  bodies,  an  opinion  that  is  not  very 

j  But  it  is  known  that  the  crucible  was  probable.  They  feem  rather  to  be 

,  abraded  by  this  procefs,  and  produced  fulphur,  or  acids  combined  with  the 

f  I  argil,  calcateous  eaith,  and  magnefia;  inHammable  principle,  as  Scopoll, 

crucibles  therefore  of  iron,  or  rather  of  Scheele,  &c.  thought.  Now  as  we 

1  platina,  would  be  better.  M.  Bayen  fee  the  other  acids  daily  produced  in 

t'  I  Operated  ut  the  humid  vvay,  tlut  is,  their  proper  places,  Co  1  ia.agir.e  that 

L*'.e 
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the  metalt  are  alfo  produced  daily. 

We  have  had  this  year  feveral  va* 
luable  works  on  mineralogy.  M.  Pa- 
i.in  has  written  an  excellent  memoir 
on  the  mines  of  Siberia.  M.  Monnet 
lias  made  us  acquainted  with  a  part  of 
the  mineralogy  of  Auvergne,  &c. 

The  lapis  molaris,  the  quartzum 
variis  foraminibus  inordinate  dijlinflum 
ol  Wallerius  does  not  I'cera  to  be  a 
quartz.  The  opinion  of  M.  Guet- 
tard  feems  to  be  the  true  one,  tiiat 
it  belongs  to  the  filiccous  genus,  and 
differs  from  the  other  kinds  of /dex, 
only  by  the  cavities  that  abound  in 
it.  Indeed  true  quartz  is  never 
found  In  calcareous  countries,  where¬ 
as  dint  Is  always  common  there*,  and 
all  the  mill  Hones  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  P/iris  are  taken  from  calca¬ 
reous  regions.  It  is  fingular,  however, 
thatlllexfhould  be  found  In  fuch  large 
maffes.  But  it  Is  fo  abundant  in  all 
chalks  and  chalky  countries,  that 
there  are  beds  of  it,  which  extend  to 
immenfe  dlllanccs.  The  theory  of 
its  formation  is  abfolutely  unknown. 

Crjiflailography.  The  beautiful  ex¬ 
periments  of  M.  Ic  Blanc  on  the 
cryHallifation  of  alum  and  other  falts, 
have  thrown  light  on  many  pheno¬ 
mena,  the  caufes  of  which  we  did 
not  know.  We  knew  that  com¬ 
mon  alum  in  which  there  was  an  ex- 
cefsof  acid  cryilaUlfed  into  octahed¬ 
ral  figures,  and  that  alum  in  which 
there  was  no  cxcefs  of  acid  cryllal- 
lizcd  in  cubes.  But  there  were  of¬ 
ten  truncated  cubes  which  paffed  in¬ 
to  the  octahedral  form,  and  eight- 
lidcd  cryllals  that  pafled  into  cubes. 
Now  it  would  feem,  from  the  expe¬ 
riments  of  M.  Le  Blanc,  that  if  w  c 
put  a  cube  of  alum  into  a  folution  of 
alum  fuperfaturated  with  acid,  or  an 
eight-lided  cryftal  of  alum  into  a  fo¬ 
lution  of  alum  not  fuperfaturated, 
we  will  obtain  cryllals  that  pafs  from 
the  cube  to  the  octahedral  figure,  and 
from  the  oftahedral  figure  to  the 
cube.  / 


The  uniformity  of  nature  in  all 
her  operations,  Ihould  make  us  fuf. 
peCt,  that  this  is  the  true  caufe  of  all 
the  modifications  which  weobl’ervem 
different  cryltalllzations.  Thus,  f(« 
example,  galena  is  often  cryftallized 
in  cubes,  fometimes  in  o^ahednl 
figures,  but  ofteneft  in  truncated 
cubes,  or  In  truncated  octahedral  fi. 
gures.  We  may,  therefore,  fuppofe, 
that  thefe  different  forms  are  owing 
to  the  different  combinations  of  the 
fulphur,  and  of  the  lead.  Thus, 
fuppofe  that  10,000  parts  of  fulphuv 
and  10,000  parts  of  lead  produce  a 
cube*,  perhaps  i  i,ooo  parts  of  lead 
and  9000  of  fulphur  would  produce 
the  octahedron)  and  that  the  inter¬ 
mediate  proportions  would  furnifh 
the  tranfitions  from  the  cube  to  the 
octahedron. 

The  fame  thing  would  happen  in 
all  other  mineral  cryflallizations. 
Thus,  fuppofe  a  poition  of  fixed  air 
and  of  calcareous  earth  produce,  by 
cryllallization,  the  Iceland  cryllal, 
and  that  the  cry  Hal  called  the  calca¬ 
reous  muriatic  fpar  contains  a  great¬ 
er  proportion  of  earth  or  of  fixed 
air,  for  InHance  80c o  parts  of  fixed 
air,  and  10,000  of  calcareous  earth; 
the  intermediate  proportions  be¬ 
tween  8000  and  10,000  would  pro¬ 
duce  all  the  varieties  of  calcareous 
fpar. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  with  re- 
fpect  to  the  cryHals  of  felenitc  or 
gypfum,  heavy  fpar,  riuor  fpar,  bo^ 
racic  and  feldt  fpar,  rock  cryllal, 
precious  Hones,  See.  cryllals  of  ores, 
of  metals,  See. 

What  a  vaH  field*  does  not  this 
new  idea  open  to  the  labours  of  che- 
initls,  and  may  it  not  lead  us  to  the 
true  theory  of  the  HruCture  of  cryf- 
tals  r 

P'ryftcs.  The  fcience  of  phyfics  Is 
treated  now-a-days  in  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  manner  from  what  it  was  for¬ 
merly.  All  the  vague  I'yHems  that 
have  fo  often  bewildered  us,  are  now 
abandoned^ 


Imprenements  in  Phyfical  Scieoce. 


abap  loned,  and  no  author  is  fuffer- 
cd  t  advance  one  that  is  not  found¬ 
ed  c  1  experiments. 

1  ae  fcience  is  divided  into  two 
great  parts;  the  one  fets  out  from 
feme  well  known  fads  which  it  af¬ 
terwards  fubmits  to  analyhs  and  cal- 
cidation.  M.  de  la  Grange  has  this 
year  given  us  an  excellent  work  of 
this  kind,  where  he  demonllrates^ 
that  the  principle  of  all  mechanifm 
may  be  reduced  to  an  equilibrium 
of  powers.  The  Abbo  Bofluet  has 
publilhed  a  new  edition  of  his  clalfi- 
cal  work,  on  the  laws  of  fluids. 

The  other  part  of  the  fcience  is 
called  experimental,  becaufe,  like 
the  former,  it  is  founded  folely  on 
experiments,  but  the  confequences 
drawn  from  them  are  not  fo  evident 
as  to  produce  phyfical  certainty,  or 
to  admit  of  the  application  of  cal¬ 
culation. 

It  was  believed,  for  inflance,  that 
the  eledricity  of  the  atmofphere  ac¬ 
ted  on  plants  and  accelerated  ve¬ 
getation.  The  Abbe  Bertholon 
made  many  experiments  with  artifi¬ 
cial  eledricity,  in  order  to  eflabliih 
this  opinion.  M.  Ingenhoufz  re¬ 
peated  the  fame  experiments  svith 
great  care,  and  thought  they  led  to 
a  different  conc  lufion.  M.  Carmoy 
began  the  inveffigation  anew,  and  his 
experiments  have  confirmed  thofe  of 
the  Abbe  Bertholon.  He  thinks  that 
negative  eledricity  in  particular  very 
much  accelerates  vegetation. 

M.  Hubert  has  found,  in  the  hol- 
low-flems  of  the  bamboo,  a  deal  of 
air,  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  fixed 
air. 

A  daughter  of  Linnxus  formerly 
difeovered  that  the  flowers  of  the 
monk’s  hood  exhibited  a  fort  of 
luminous  appearance.  M.  Haggren 
has  made  the  fame  obfervations  on 
Other  flowers. 

M.  Dantic  has  very  ingenioufly 
difeovered  the  true  caufe  of  the  Ine¬ 
qualities  obfervable  on  the  furface  of 
hail  Hones.  He  has  fhewn  that  bail 


cryflallizes  Into  eight- fided  maffes, 
and  that  the  angles  of  thefe  maffes 
grouped  together,  form  the  afperities 
on  the  furface  of  the  hail  Hones. 

The  hygrometer  has  occupied 
many  celebrated  philofophcrs.  M. 
de  Sauffure  makes  ufe  of  a  hair  made 
very  clean.  M.  de  Luc  thinks  he 
has  obferved  anomalies  and  irregu¬ 
larities  In  the  motion  of  this  hajr ; 
and  has  fublfituted  a  thin  filmW 
whale-bone  cut  contrary  to  the  couiie 
of  the  fibres.  M.  de  Sauffure  main¬ 
tains,  that  the  hair  is  much  prefer¬ 
able  to  that  bit  of  whale-bone. 

M.  Riche  has  conllruded  a  new 
hygrometer  after  the  method  of  Sauf- 
fure.  He  employs  eight  hairs  in- 
ftead  of  one,  by  which  he  thinks 
their  mutual  anomalies  will  be  cor¬ 
roded  and  annihilated. 

M.  Valettc  has  made  a  new  fcale 
for  the  hydrometer,  as  he  maintains, 
that  the  ordinary  divifion  into  equal 
parts  Is  inaccurate;  and  that  the  de¬ 
grees  ought  to  grow  fmaller  and 
fmaller  in  proportion  bis  the  liquor 
is  more  and  more  concentrated. 

Mcff.  Dumoutior  have  difeovered 
a  part  of  M.  Diller’s  procefs  for  ma¬ 
king  fire-works  with  Inflammable 
air,  which  do  not  explode.  It  is 
fuificient  to  make  atmofpheric  air 
pafs  through  a  fponge  or  any  other 
body  nioiltened  with  ether,  and  then 
to  expofe  the  flreamto  alighted  taper. 

Chemijiry.  Tne  excellent  analyfes 
of  mineral  fubflances  we  have  fpo- 
ken  of  above  are  not  the  only  ad¬ 
vances  that  chemiilry  has  made  du¬ 
ring  the  lafl  year. 

M.  Berthollet  has  difeovered  a 
calx  of  diver  which  fulminates  with 
the  greateft  facility.  He  precipi¬ 
tates  the  nitrous  dilution  of  filver  by- 
lime-water.  When  the  precipitate 
is  dry,  he  pours  on  it  the  caultic  vo¬ 
latile  alkali,  and  lets  it  evaporate 
flowly.  The  refidue  is  the  fulmi¬ 
nating  calx.  After  the  fulmination 
the  diver  is  reduced. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  find  the  theory  of 

this 
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So  Difcsveriej  in  Chemiftry. 

this  fingular  experiment.  It  would  ed  by  the  gas,  and  a  very  fenfiUe  light 
indeed  i'cem  that  the  pure  air  which  is  perceived.  The  veflcl  is  alfo  filled 
exifts  in  the  calx  of  fdver,  and  the  with  white  vapours.  He  has  likewife 
infiammable  air  of  the  ammoniacal  obl'erved  that  fea  fait  with  an  excels' 
alkali,  are  the  caufc  of  it.  But  how  of  pure  air  thrown  into  heated  vitri*. 
arc  they  infiamed  ?  In  their  aerial  lie  acid,  produces  a  fmall  detonation, 
form  Hate  they  are  not  iutlamed.  The  caule  of  thefe  experiments  is  not 
but  with  a  very  confiderable  degree  as  yet  well  underHood,  for  phofphomi 
of  heat.  Fulminating  gold  dues  not  put  into  pure  air  burns  only  with  a  dc< 
detonate  but  in  a  futticient  degree  gree  of  heat  which  is  pretty  coniider- 
oi  heat.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  able. 

leal!  touch  occalions  t’ae  detonation.  To  make  this  lalt  in  quantity,  take 
1  imagine  that  a  certain  principle  for  inftance,  ten  pounds  of  lea  lalt, 
which  is  found  in  the  quicklime  era-  mix  it  with  from  three  to  four  pounds 
ployed,  and  in  the  cauftic  volatile  of  mnnganefe  j  pout  on  the  mixture  ten 
alkali,  is  the  caufe  of  the  phenome-  pounds  of  vitriolic  acid,  and  dilKll 
non.  This  principle,  whatever  it  with  VVouIfe’s  apparatus.  Pafs  the 
may  be,  contains  a  good  deal  of  the  difengaged  acid  through  a  folution  of 
matter  of  fire,  and  this  is  the  matter  fixed  vegetable  aikali,  cauftic,  or  not 
which  in  thofc  circumftances  pro-  cauftic.  The  acid  unites  with  this 
duces  the  inflammation  of  the  two  aikali,  and  difengages  its  fixed  air,  if 
airs,  though  we  are  ftill  at  a  lofs  to  it  is  aerated.  A  little  more  than  ten 
fay  how  the  procefs  goes  on.  ounces  of  the  new  marine  fait  with  ex- 

We  have  formerly  mentioned  an  cels  of  pure  air  is  obtained,  and  a  good 
oxygenated  muriatic  fait,  that  is,  deal  of  fait  of  Sylvius,  or  fea  fait  of 
a  fea  fait  of  pot  afties,  with  an  ex-  potr.lh.  V/hen  the  liquor  is  fei  to 
refs  of  pure  air,  which  M.T'.eilhol-  cryftallife,  the  fait,  with  excefs  of  pure 
let  contrived  to  ma!.e.  That  ce-  air.cryitallifes  firft,and  bymeansofre* 
lebrated  chymift  having  obferved,  peated  cryftallizations  is  entirely  dif- 
that  the  new  fait  detonated  with  engaged  from  the  other, 
much  force,  imagined,  that  it  ihight  Woulfe  has  found  out  a  method  of 
be  fubftituted  for  nitre  in  the  ma-  obtaining  from  gums,  by  diftillation,  a 
nufafture  of  gunpowder  :  and  ac-  greater  quantity  of  oil  than  ufual.  He 
cordingly  fome  has  been  made  of  it,  diftiHs  them  over  fixed  alkali  which 
which  appears  much  ftronger  than  retains  the  acid,  and  the  oil  mounts  to 
that  made  with  nitre.  But  its  fab-  the  top  abundantly.  This  celebrated 
rication,  which  is  nearly  the  fame  chemift  has  alfo  found  means  to  obtain 
with  that  of  ordinary  gunpowder,  a  better  liquor  charged  with  the  co- 
feems  more  dangerous,  as  the  terri-  louring  matter  of  Pruftian  blue,  by 
ble  accident  which  happened  at  Ef-  ufing  a  folution  of  copper, 
lone  but  too  ftrongly  proves.  We  are  info.  med  by  M.  Barca  that 

We  knew  that  the  marine  dephlo-  the  liquors  charged  with  the  principle 
gifticated  acid,_that  is,  with  an  excefs  of  Pruftian  blue  decompofe  in  the  light 
«f  pure  air,  had  a  very  violent  a£fion  and  a  portion  oi  the  blue  is  precipita* 
on  combuftible  bodies.  Bergman  faid  ted. 

that  it  attacked  phofphorus ;  adJum  Hoftman  has  given  an  excellent  ine- 
fnitri/e  dfphlogifticatwn  phcfpkoruvi  in  moir  on  indigo  and  its  folvents. 
elhum  fumum  extempore  vmtat,  M.  M.  Alchorne  has  (hewn  that  pure 
Pelletier  obferved  the  fame  thing.  If  tin  in  alloy  with  gold  does  not  make 
we  put,  fays  he,  a  bit  of  phofphorus  in*  this  laft  metal  brittle,  or  when  it  does, 
to  acid,  marine,  dephlogifticated  gas,  the  brittlenefs  is  owing  to  a  portion  of 
the  phofphorus  is  immediately  dill'olv*  arfenic  which  often  adheres  to  it. 
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Pikljh  MHtiquitits  in  Scotland.  By  Mr  Pinkerton  *.  ‘ 

IT  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  nation :  inftead  of  argument,  only 
accuracy  and  penetration  are  groundlefs  conje^lorci  fupported  by 
fo  rare  in  works  written  upon  an*  fuch  incoherent  and  inconclufive 
tiquarian  fubje^.  In  every  coun*  fophillry,  as  mud  argue  a  deranged 
try,  if  the  moll  foolilh  books  were  to  underflanding,  if  exerted  on  any  o- 
be  named,  it  is  believed  that  the  an*  ther  literary  department, 
tiquarian  clafs  would  be  immediate-  Perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  that  the 
ly  condefeended  on.  One  would  very  fubjedl  of  antiquities  can  only 
imagine  that,  in  fuch  fubje61s,  quite  admit  of  opinion  and  conjecture, 
a  different  mode  (of  reafoning  is  al*  and  never  of  real  fcience :  that  we 
lowed,  than  is  employed  in  treating  want  grounds  for  certain  knowledge^ 
any  other  branch  of  fcience.  In*  that  of  courfe  the  mind,  having  no 
dead  of  fa^s,  we  find  mere  imagi*  fi\t  barriers,  roams  at  pleafure  in 

the 

•  From  bis  ‘  Enq<tiry  into  the  HiJlorj  of  S.otlanJ  preceding  the  reign  of  Mai- 
tolm  III.’— -Mr  Pinkerton’s  great  object  in  this  learned  and  laborious  work,  is  to 
Oicw,  that  thefucccilion  of  kings,  faid  to  he  kings  ot  the  Scots,  from  Fergus  I.  more 
than  400  years  before  Chrift,  to  Fergus  11.  503  years  aft.r  him^  is  altogether  falfe. 
That  thefe  kings  were  only  nionarchs  of  Dalriada,  or  Argyle-lhire,  where  the  Scoti, 
a  Celtic  colony  from  Scotia  or  Ireland,  and  ancefiors  of  the  prefent  Highlanders, 
had  been  allowed  to  fettle  by  the  Caledonians,  or  Piks,  originally  a  Scythic  people 
from  Scandinavia,  and  from  whom  more  than  two- thirds  of  the  prefent* Scuts  are 
defeended.  That  thefe  Scoti,  old  Scots  or  Dalriads,  far  from  being  conquerors  of 
the  Piks  in  843,  as  has  been  pretended,  were  themfelvcs  fub.'.ued  by  the  IMks  in 
739.  That  the  kingdom  of  Dalriada,  upon  its  conquefi  by  the  Piks,  in  739,  va- 
nilhes  from  hiilory,  and  dw  indles  into  nullity  ;  w  Inch  could  never  have  been  the  cafe, 
had  it  grown  in  power,  fo  as  in  S43  to  vanquilh  the  Piks.  That  Kenneth,  noted  in 
•  ir  faldes,  as  conqueror  of  the  Piks,  was  real  and  immediate  king  of  thofe  very 
Piks,  whom  wc  dream  that  he  conquered.  That  the  modern  names  of  Scots,  and 
Scotland,  unknown  for  the  people  and  country  of  Ni  rth  Britain  till  the  year  icio, 
or  loao,  did  not  arife  at  all  from  the  Dalriads,  or  ('Id  iiritilh  Scots  of  Bcda  ;  who, 
on  the  contrary,  had  loll  the  name  of  Scots,  for  fome  centuries  before  ;  and  were 
called  Gatheli,  and  Hibernenfes,  as  terms  of  Ijiecial  diifindlion  from  the  modern 
Scoti,  a  name  given  to  the  Piks  by  later  Celtic  writers,  as  being  Scythe,  ox*C»thst 
as  were  aifo  the  Old  Moti  Ireland.  That  the  caufe  of  all  this  confufion  in  our 
hiftory  arifes  from  irilh  churcni.ien,  bcin|:  our  onI>  literati  and  hiftorians  in  the 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  '•enturies,  when  this  confuficn  begins  to  appear;  and  from 
other  reafons  after  exp’ained.  That  till  Kenneth  mounted  the  Pikilh  tkrone,  the 
Dalriads  were  confined  to  Argylelhlre;  and  did  not  reach  over  the  other  Highlands 
of  Invernefs  and  Kofs-Oiires  till  centuries  after ;  nor  into  Sutheiland,  till  the  Nor* 
wegians  left  that  countre.  That  they  never,  from  their  arrival  till  this  hour,  ex¬ 
ceeded  300,000 ;  while  tiie  P.ks,  the  r<-al  people  of  prefeii’  Scotland,  now  amuunt  to 
i,oco.c«o,  and  aUvavs  were  to  the  Dalriads  as  three  to  one  'flh:  the  line  of  Dal- 
riadic  princes,  or  Scot. Ih  Kings,  as  wc  ditam,  even  from  503,  to  the  time  Keimeth 
came  to  the  Pikilh  crown  in  843,  is  totally  vague  and  unfatisfaiflor)’,  as  might  b« 
cxpciAcd  in  fuch  a  petty  monarchy,  or  rather  dukcaom.  That  we  have  as  com¬ 
plete  evidence  of  our  Pikiih  ferics  of  kines,  kings  of  all  Scotland,  from  the  Fi;;h  to 
the  Ninth  century,  as  human  hiQory  affords  in  fuch  cafes:  and  that  the  icriesfrom 
theFirft  century  to  the  Fifth  is  equal,  as  that  from  the  Fifth  to  the  Ninth  is  fipcrior, 
to  thofe  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  or  Norway,  during  that  whoie  period  of  tin*  eicl.t  firft 
centuries.  That  the  only  hiftory  of  Scotland  is  that  of  Pikland,  which  name  it 
ought  to  have  retained,  and  in  fhort,  that  the  only  caufe  why  the  Pixilh  feries  has 
been  negledlcd  by  our  hillorians,  falfely  1*1  called,  and,  of  courfe,  by  our  people  in 
general,  was  the  grand  axiom,  whenever  any  fuife/xiod  ij  rueived  OJ  truth,  tlx  op- 
fofte  truth  mujt  of  abfolutc  tucej^ty  pcifs  for  folfekoodt 
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the  wilds  of  conje£lure,  without  any 
path  to  condu£l  it  to  the  temple  of 
truth. 

But  it  muft  be  anfwered,  that  the 
ftudy  of  antiquities  (lands  exadlly  oii 
the  fame  ground  with  that  of  hif- 
tpry.  It  is  impofTible  indeed  to  write 
the  ancient  hiilory  of  a  country 
without  being  an  antiquary.  Nay 
an  hiilorian  muft  be  an  antiquary, 
if  he  ventures  on  the  hiftorjr  of  any 
country  two  centuries  before  his 
own  time  j  elfe  he  will  err  mod  grie- 
voufly,  in  narrating  fadts,  founded  on 
cultoms,  and  language,  diffcreiit  from 
thofe  of  his  owu  times.  '  The  ftudy 
of  hiilory  is  thus  fo  intimately  con- 
nedled  with  that  of  antiquities, 
that  it  becomes  almoft  the  fame. 
But  efpecially  no  man  can  treat 
df  the  antiquities  of  a  country 
•without  knowledge  of  its  hiilory. 
The  origin  of  any  law,  or  cuf- 
tom,  the  occafion  and  nature  of 
any  monument  of  antiquity,  can  ne¬ 
ver  be  difplayed,  without  knowing 
what  nations  held  the  country,  and 
what  events  happened  in  it.  The 
foundations  of  antiquarian  fclence, 
tlu  refore,  reft  folely  on  the  ground 
of  hiltory. 

Now  in  hiftory.  It  is  believed, 
none  can  deny  that  there  are  fixt 
principles,  whereby  to  diliingullh 
truth  from  falfehood,  and  opinion 
from  fcience.  In  ancient  hiilory,  the 
•ccounts  of  ancient  authors  form 
the  foie  ground  j  and  leave  no  room 
for  opinion  or  conjedhire.  We  muft 
abide  by  their  teftimonlesj  and, 
when  they  differ  among  themfelves, 
abide  by  the  moll  ancient,  or  bell 
informed. 

But  ancient  monuments  generally 
efcape  the  notice  of  ancient  hiilories  j 
and  we  learn  nothing  from  Herodo¬ 
tus,  or  Ctefias,  that  can  particularly 
illullrate  the  ruins  of  Perfepolis. 
\Vc  only  know  in  general  that  they 
muft  be  remains,  cither  of  the  Affy- 
fian  empire,  a  part  of  which  cxifted 
ixi  the  Babyionic,  after  the  Medisu 


held  the  north  of  prefent  Perfia,  qc 
of  the  Perfian.  And  as  Perfian 
coins  and  gems  prefent  us  with  the 
fame  dreffes  and  fymbols,  as  are 
found  on  thefe  ruins,  it  muft  follow 
that  they  beloqg  to  the  Perfian  em- 
pite,  which  began  fo  late  as  576 
years  before  Chrift. 

To  apply  this  example  to  the  prc. 
fent  fubje^',  it  is  certain  ftom  ancient 
authors,' and  from  prefent  evidence, 
that  the  Celts  firft  poffclTcd  Britain 
and  Ireland,  till  the  Scythians,  or 
Goths,  came  in  and  vanquilhed  them. 
No  trace  of  any  other  nations  thag 
the  Celts,  and  the  Goths,  can  be 
found  in  thefe  iflands,  cither  from 
the  teftimony  of  ancient  writers,  or 
from  that  infallible  evidence,  the 
language.  The  civilized  Romans, 
and  their  monuments,  are  here  out 
of  the  queftiou  ;  as  their,  remains  are 
perfectly  marked  and  known.  The 
only  quellion,  therelore,  among  an¬ 
tiquaries,  is,  whether  to  impute  our 
barbaric  monuments  to  the  Celts,  o( 
to  the  Goths  ?  ' 

It  is  well  known  that  Stonehenge, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  fined  barbaric  mo^ 
numents  in  the  world,  has  afforded 
the  greatell  room  for  antiquarian 
conteltation.  Inigo  Jones„wnen  he 
wrote  a  work  to  Ihetv  it  Roman,  on¬ 
ly  gave  a  lamentable  proof  of  that 
truth,  too  much  experienced  in  all 
countries,  that  antiquities,  like  law, 
medicine,  moral  philofophy,  natural 
philofupby,  form  a  peculiar  aud  dif- 
tin^l  branch  of  fcience,  only  attain¬ 
able  by  laborious  ftudy,  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  fubjedl  j  and  that  he  who 
Ventures  on  them,  without  any  claim 
to  the  charaifter  of  an  antiquary, 
mull  err  beyond  all  excefs,  however 
great  his  talents  may  be  in  other  rc- 
fpefls.  Indeed,  it  may  fafely  be 
faid  that  good  antiquaries  are  ftill 
more  rare  than  even  good  hiftorians : 
and  any  great  library  will  afford 
convincing  proofs  of  the  aflTcrtion. 
Dr  Charleton,  who  imputed  Stone- 
hsrge  lo  the  Danes,  bccaufe  many 
laonuxaccij 
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Barlaric  Monument}  in  Bntaia  are  all  Gothlci  l| 

^numents  of  that  kind  are  found  to  make  it  certain,  that  they  mufl 
fo  Denmark,  came  very  near  the  be  either  Celtic  or  Gothic.  The 
mark;  but  refledled  not  that  the  firft  and  grand  enquiry,  therefore,  a- 
Danes  were  fo  late  a  people  in  Eng-  niong  antiquaries,  ought  to  have 
land,  that  its  ereftion  could  hardly  been,  whether  they  are  Celtic  or  Go- 
efcape  hilloric  notice.  Such  monu-  thic}  or  which  are  Celtic,  and 
ments  are  alfo  comnion  in  Germany,  which  Gothic  f  But  moll  unhappily 
fo  that  it  might  as  plaulibly  hare  they  have  taken  them  all  for  Celtici 
been  given  to  the  Saxons.  At  la(l^  while  the  truth  is  quite  on  the  ether 
the  Celts  and  Druids  becoming  fa-  fide.  It  is  indeed  the  peculiar  de- 
fliionable  in  this  century.  Dr  Stuke-  fed  of  antiquaries  to  take,  as  fure 
ley  alTigned  Stonehenge  to  the  Dru-  foundations,  thofe  very  points  which 


From  this  inflance,  and  innumer- 


are  entirely  falfe  and  delufory* 
Thus  Pelloutier,  Mallet,  and  others. 


able  others,  it  is  perfectly  known,  regard  the  Celts  and  Goths  as  all 
that  the  only  debate,  concerning  the  one  people  :  and,  without  ufing  a 
tnide  monuments  in  Britain  and  Ire-  fingle  authority  or  argument  upod 
land,  is,  whether  thhy  are  Celtic,  or  the  fubjed^  all'ume,  as  granted,  a 
Gothic.  grofs  error ;  building  vail  edifices 

Frbtii  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  upon  a  morafs,  without  once  exa- 
writers,  it  is  perfedly  known  that  raining  the  foundation,  though  that 
the  welt  of  Europe  was  anciently  in-  foundation  ought  to  have  been  their 
habited  by  two  grand  races  of  men,  principal  care.  In  like  manner  none 
the  Scythians  and  the  Celts :  the  of  our  antiquaries  has  ever  exami- 


latter  being  indigenous, the  former  an 
Afiatic  people.  When  Caefar  enter- 


netl  if  our  barbanc  regiains  be  real¬ 
ly  Celtic,  or  Gothic :  but  they  have 


ed  Britain,  and  firlt  difclofed  it  to  taken  it  for  granted  that  they  are 
hiltoric  authority,  he  found  the  in-  Celtic,  hayi  that  they  are  Druidic, 
digenous,  or  Celts,  confined  to  the  in-  aS  they  facetioufly  call  them,  without 
terior,  or  diltant  parts  of  the  illand ;  ever  ufing  a  fingle  argument  or  au- 
while  the  Belgac,  a  German  progeny,  thdrity  on  the  fiibjed.  This  error 
as  he  inforin$  us,  had  all  the  tnari-  is  indeed  chiefly  owing  to  their  grofs 
time  parts.  The  Celts  were,  as  he  ignorance  of  the  ancient  hiilory  of 
fays,  ftrangers  to  agriculture,  and  their  country,  which  leads  them  to 
lived  by  hunting  and  their  flocks  j  regard  the  whole  Inhabitants  of  Bri- 


while  the  Belgx  were  an  agricultu¬ 
ral  people.  Britain  again  retnained 


tain  and  Ireland  as  Celts,  till  the 
Saxons  entered  England :  whereai 


Unvifited  by  the  Romans  for  a  cen-  all  Britain  and  Ireland  were  cen¬ 
tury  longer,  when  Claudius  began  quered,  and  in  a  great  meafure  pof- 
the  conqueit.  During  that  fcentury,  felTed,  by  the  Goths,  two  centuries 
the  Belgx  had  been  always  gaining  before  the  birth  of  Chrift. 
ground,  as  civilized  colonies  do  a-  Another  radical  caufe  of  this  et- 
mong  favages.  In  Ptolemy's  time,  ror  is,  that  antiquaries  regard  the 
it  is  clear  that  the  Belgx  had  all  the  Druids  and  their  rites  as  univerfal 
fouth  and  eaft  of  prefent  England,  among  the  wertem  nations  in  Ger- 
In  the  north  the  Piks  were  a  Gothic  itiany,  Scandinavia,  Gaul,  Britain^ 
people,  as  the  BelgX  in  the  fouth  t  Ireland.  Here  they  again  take  for 
but  the  Piks  had  expelled  a  Celtic  granted  a  foundation,  not  only  to 
^ople  from  the  north,  as  the  Belgx  be  proved,  but  -.mpoUible  to  be  pro- 


had  from  the  fouth. 


ved,  and  utterly  falfe.  Cxfar  tells 


Thus  hifiory  fo  far  illuftrates  the  us  exprefsly  of  the  Germans,  neque 
lirbaric  monuments  in  Britain,  as  Druidet  hjbent,  ‘  they  have  no  Dru- 
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•  •  • 

^  There  tvere  no  Druids  in  Caledonia  nor  in  Ireland. 

*  Ids  Tacitus,  in  his  long  and  va-  much  light  on  the  Druidic  fyfteai, 
luable  account  of  Germany,  fays  not  there  is  room  to  infer  that  the  re> 
one  word  of  Druids:  nor  is  there  femblance  would  be  complete)  but 
one  authority  in  all  antiquity  for  all  we  have  from  the  ancients  con> 
Druids  being  at  all  known,  except  cerning  the  Druids  would  not  fill  a 
in  Gaul  and  Britain.  Even  in  thefe  page.  As  to  the  dreams  of  French 
two  countries  they  were  only  known  and  Brltiih  antiquifls  on  the  fubjed, 
among  the  Celts  of  the  well  For  they  are  only  fit  for  laughter  j  and 
Cefar  tells  us,  the  Belgx  of  Gaul  Druidic  is  beginning  to  be  a  term 
were  Germ^-ns  of  j  quite  different  for  the  mod  nonfenfical  nonentity  of 
fpeech,  laws,  and  manners,  from  the  antinuifra.  The  culloms  of  all  na> 
Celts )  and,  as  Germans,  it  follows  tions  and  languages  are  huddled  to- 
from  his  exprefs  telliinony ,  that  they  gether,  to  make  out  a  raafs  of  Droid- 
had  no  Druids.  The  Beige  of  Bri-  ifmj  where  there  is  no  authority  at 
tain  are  exadly  in  the  fame  predi-  all  for  Druids  being  known  beyond 
cament.  When  the  Romans  attack-  prefent  North  Wales  on  the  north, 
ed  Anglefey,  they  found  Druids  ■,  and  the  river  Garonne,  the  bound  of 
but  there  is  not  one  authority  fur  the  Celtz  in  Gaul,  on  the  fouth.  A 
their  cxillcnce  among  the  Britilh  line  drawn  by  the  Severn  in  Britain, 
Belgz )  nay  direfl  authorities,  as  a-  and  Seine  in  Gaul,  forms  the  eaftern 
hove  feen,  againll  it.  The  Caledo-  bound,  while  the'  ocean  forms  the 
nians  Tacitus  calls  Germans )  and  wellern.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  Tibe- 
Beda,  with  other  proofs  above  given,  rius  abolilhed  the  Druidic  religion, 
evince  them  Scandinavians)  and  it  which  he  could  not  hate  done,  had 
Is  of  courfc  impulhble  that  they  it  fpread  fo  wide  as  we  dream.  But 
could  have  Druids.  In  Ireland  there  in  Nero’s  time  there  were  Druids 
Is  not  a  lhadow  of  an  authority  for  found  In  Mona,  or  Anglefey,  by 
the  very  naineof  Druid  beingknown )  Suetonius  Puullinus)  which  would 
and  antiquaries  might,  with  equal  feem  to  have  been  their  laft  refuge  : 
reaion,  give  us  Bonzes  and  Dervifes  and  Paulinus  dellroyed  their  grovesf 
in  Ireland.  Cxfar  tells  us,  that  to  root  up  a  fuperllitlon  fodeteftablc 
Druidifm  was  invented  in  Britain,  to  good  government,  from  the  power 
and  paffed  to  Caul)  and  there  is  of  its  priclls  above  kings,  and  to ci- 
rcafon  to  conclude,  that  it  was  ori-  vilized  manners  from  its  human  fa- 
ginally  taught  by  the  Pliocniclans  to  crifices.  But  as  fuperftitions  are  not 
the  people  of  Cornwall,  where  they  eafily  eradlcuted,  forae  individuals 
traded  fer  tin,  as  its  deities  and  my-  continued  their  veneration  of  Druid- 
thology  arc  clearly  Phanician.  The  ifm  to  a  late  period.  It  is  alfo  re¬ 
god  Belinus,  or  Baal,  the  myflic  markable  that  after  that  event  only 
egg,  &c.  are  mere  tranferipts  of  female  Druids  are  mentioned 
Phoenician  theology  )  and,  if  we  had  That. 

•f  Prxfidium  pofthac  impofitum  vit.'lis,  cxcifiqiie  luci  facvls  fuperflitionibus  facri ; 
nam  cruore  captivo  adolcre  aras,  et  honiinum  fibris  tonl'ulcre  deos,  fas  habebant. 
Tacit.  Annal.  xiv. 

;};  So  the  Britilh  Dru’defs  foretold  the  fate  of  Dioclcfian.  Aurelian  confulted 
Calltcanas  Druidas,  Vopil'.  in  Aur.  Sllt’ano  Jacr.  et  nynpbit  led.  Arete  Druij  An- 
tiJlita,fomno  monita,  i).  Infer,  apud  Gruter.  p.  5S,  n.  9,  found  near  Metz,  where 
th  is  Druidefs  perhaps  attended  a  Gallic  cohort  in  the  wars  againit  Germany  ;  if 
the  Hone  was  not  carried  thither  hy  chance,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 

The  latefl  mention  of  Druids  is  by  Animianus  Marcelllnus,  lib»  xv.  but  he  fpeakv 
of  them  as  pall,  viguere,  &c .  as  does  Aufonius  to  Patera. 

Tu  BaiocalTit  fliiue  Druidaruin  fitus,  4 

Beleni  facratum  ducis  e  templo  genus. 

This  place  was  in  Celtic  Gaul.  See  Edit.  Var. 


f roofs  of  the  Gotliic  origin  of oWr  old  Monuments, 

'  our  old  btrbaric  monuments  avoided  mentioning  that  of  the  tea* 
^  Celtic  or  Druit’ic,  not  one  au*  pies,  had  any  fuch  exifted. 


sients. 

I.  They  are  found  all  over  Ger 


thority  or  argument  has  been  ufed  4.  In  no  Celtic  author  is  there  any 
to  prove.  That  they  are  not  Cel-  mention  of  fuch  edifices,  or  their 
tic,  but  Gothic,  may  be  (hewn  from  ufe.  Nennius  thought  Stonehenge 
the  following  authorities  and  argu-  a  work,  of  Merlin's  magic.  But 
meats.  Scandinavian  writers  fpecially  mark 

1.  They  are  found  all  over  Ger-  the  ufe  of  thefe  circular  monuments, 
many  and  Scandinavia,  nay  in  Ice-  namely,  to  hold  parliaments  and 
bnd  *,  where  it  is  certain  no  Celts  courts  of  Jullice  which,  as  all  know* 
or  Druids  exilled.  As  it  is  perfed-  were  among  the  Goths  always  held 
ly  known  that  the  Gothic  inhabi-  in  open  air,  to  a  late  period.  In  Ice« 
tants  of  Britain  came  from  Ger-  land,  which  retained  its  pagan  cuH 
many  and  Scandinavia,  while  no  toms  long,  a  native  of  Iceland,  Mr 
Celts  nor  Druids  ever  went  there,  Thorkelin,  profeffor  of  hiflory  at 
the  inference  is  dirciS  and  obvious.  Copenhagen,  informs  me  the  very 

2.  The  Celts,  from  all  ancient  ac-  date  of  creeling  fome  of  thefe  circiw 

counts,  and  from  prefent  knowledge,  lar  monuments  is  known.  And  the 
were,  and  are,  a  favage  race,  inca-  ufe  of  them  is  retained  in  the  old 
pablc  of  labour,  or  even  rude  arts,  annals  and  laws  of  the  country:  ai 
^ey  were  indigenous  of  Europe ;  as  well  as  their  names  Hill  in  the  popa> 
are  the  Fins and  no  done  monu-  lar  mouth,  namely,  tJrig,  or  court; 
meiUs  can  be  traced  among  the  Fins.  IflaiuU  Laodnama,  a  work  of  the 
Ihe  Goths,  on  the  contrary,  were  thirteenth  century,  fays,  Oc  thsu'’ him 
only  a  barbaric  race,  with  barbaric  er  fa  d:ml.ringr  er  their  dmmdu  men» 
arts  from  the  beginning;  and  origi-  til  biota.  Thar  feiti  Thordr  Gellerjkr- 
iiated  from  Afia,  where  the  rude,  as  duigy  tiing,  stud  rads  allra  fiorduhgf 
yell  as  the  cultivated,  arts  firfl  be-  Ti:a..ius  f  ;  *  A  judicial  , circle  llauds 
gan.  there,  where  men  were  doomed  foe 

3.  The  mod  remarkable  barbaric  facrifice.  There  Thorder  Geller 
monuments  in  Europe  are  thofe  erecled  a  court  for  one  quarter,  by 
circles  of  erc£l  dones,  which  anti-  the  confent  of  all  that  quarter's 
quids  of  this  century  call  Druid  men.’  Adam  of  Bremen  fays,  the 
temples.  Nothing  can  be  more  cer-  Danes  called  a  council  of  the  na- 
tain  from  all  the  ancients,  who  men-  tion  V/arph  or  Thing\.  Tliefc  courts 
tion  the  Druids,  than  that  they  liud  occur  of  all  fizes,  from  the  national 
no  temples,  but  worlliipped  in  groves,  council  down  to  the  court  of  the 
Had  thefe  been  Druid  temples,  the  didricl.  Twelve  dones  were  oftea 
Romans,  when  they  abolilhed  Dru-  fet  for  the  twelveyudges  to  fit  under, 
idifm,  would  have  dedroyed  them  in  in  chief  courts  of  jullice.  But  na- 
thc  very  fird  place;  whereas  many  tional  councils  had  larger  fpace,  and 
remain  in  the  fouth  of  Britain,  as  more  dones ;  and  couits  fur  a  did- 
well  as  in  the  north.  Tacitus,  who  riid,  from  their  confined  jurifdi^lion, 
fpecially  mentions  the  dedrudion  of  had  fewer  judges,  and  ftones.  A 
the  Druidic  groves,  could  not  have  rope  drawn  around  the  deocs  impan- 

nelled 

•  Worm.  Mon.  Dan.  Keyfler,  Coxe’s  Travels,  &c. 

t  P.  94.  Havniae,  17  741  410.  in  th^  work,  p.  257,  is  mention  of  rock  idols 
worlhippcd  by  one  E)  vino ;  and  it  affords  innumerable  other  lights  on  Gothic  an- 
tiqu'uic*. 

t  So  Upfulating,  Landjtirg^  dihii'gi  Almenting,  &c,  Locccn.  Ant.  Sueo  Gotlu 
P-  73.  74. 
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Ctf  tAntlqultUs  of  the  PIks  iti  Scotland. 

Belled  tke  couxt«  and  keeped  off  the  land«  as  univerfalljr  known*  Ai^ 
croud.  Greek  and  Roman  writers’  from  Borlafe  himfelf,  p. 
afford  us  no  light  concernlrig  thefe  372,  it  is  clear  that  the  Banes, 
znonuments,  which  is  indeed  fur-  787,  fettled  in  Cornwall,  and  that 
prifing,  efpecially  in  Tacitus,  who  the  Cufnwallians  remained  under 
mentions  the  courts  of  the  Germans  their  protedlioh  till  938,  when  con« 
held  in  open  air.  But  the  vaffnefs  qutred  by Athelftan, who  firft  brought 
cf  the  Roman  works  made  them;  look  them  under  the  Saxon  yoke.  Yet 
upon  monuments,  which  ilrike  us  Borlafe  never  thinks  of  afllgoing 
with  furprife,  as  beneath  notice,  thefe  monuments  to  the  Pagan 
The  Iflandic  writers  are  indeed  late  :  Banes !  In  Wales  the  Banes  had  al. 
but  the  argument  hinges  upon  this,  fo  frequent  alliance,  intercourfe,  a- 
that  they  mark  the  ufe  of  thefe  mo-  bode.  But  it  is  nioft  probable 
Buments,  as  familiar  to  their  people  ’y  that  in  Ireland,  Wales,  Cornwall^' 
-whereas  not  one  Celtic  writer  gives  moft  of  thefe  remains  are  really  Bel- 
®ny  hint  concerning  their  ufe.  The  glc. 

argument  is  therefore  clear  and  fair,  The  antiquities  of  the  Piks,  th^ 
that  thefe  monuments  are  Gothic,  Gothic  Inhabitants  of  Scotknd,  may 
not  Celtic.  And  thefe  four  argu-  be  reduced  to'  thefe  claffes. 
ments  mull  be  allowed  convincing,  I.  Single  Stones  ereflj  being  i. 
when  It  is  refleSed  that  not  one  aii-  Sepulchral.  2.  Memorial.  3.  Boun> 
thority,  or  argument,  can  be  tiled  darics. 

on  the  other  fide.  II.  Barrows,  or  fepulchralhillod; 

But  it  may  be  faid,  if  thefe  rao-  III.  Temples,  and  places  of  Judgl 
numents  be  Gothic,  how  came  they  ment. 
to  be  found  in  the  weft  of  England,  IV.  Caftlc*. 
and  in  Ireland,  peculiar  feats  of  the  V.  Caves. 

Celts,  though  the  eaft  and  north  of  VI.  Entrenchments. 

Britain  were  in  the  hands  of  the  1.  Single  Stones.  Plain  ere£l  ftonel 

Goths  two  centuries  before  Chrift  ?  arc  common  in  Scotland,  as  in  moft 
Be  it  anfwered,  that  the  Belgae  had  other  countries, 
not  only  peopled  the  call  of  Eng-  11.  Barronas.  There  is  no  author 
land,  but  alfo  the  fouth  of  Ireland :  rity,  and  no  reafon  to  believe,  tha^ 
and,  as  we  know  from  Strabo  •,that  the  Cells  ever  ufed  to  raife  hillock 
they  not  only  held  all  the  eall  of  over  theif  illultrious  dead.  The 
Gaul,  but  had  colonies  in  the  furth-  plain  cromlech,  or  little  heap  of 
eft  weft,  fuch  may  be  prefumed  to  Hones,  was  more  confonant  to  their 
have  been  the  cafe  with  Britain  and  lavage  indolence ;  and  it  is  well 
Ireland  f .  The  people  of  Wales  known  that  they  ufed  It  till  a  late 
and  Cornwall  muft  in  the  courfe  of  period.  Barrows  are  certainly  Go* 
four  centuries,  that  the  Romans  held  thic,  as  they  were  ancient  Scythian. 
South  Brifdin,  have  been  mixed  with  Many  fuch  have  lately  been  opened 
Romans  and  Bcigx.  Not  to  men-  in  England,  with  laudable  curiollty, 
tion  that  many  of  thefe  monuments  Sometimes  urns  are  found,  fome- 
may  be  Banllh  •,  for  the  Bancs,  in  times  fmall  ftone  coffins,  in  which 
llie  Ninth  century,  conquered  Ire-  tne  bones  were  putj  fometimes  en¬ 
tile 

•  Llh.  IV.  The  Venet:  were  Iklgat. 

Menapla  in  Wales  was  doubtlefs  founded  by  the  MenapU  of  Ireland,  and  of 
Belgic  Gaul.  Carfar  I'peaks  as  if  all  the  maritime  part  of  Britain  was  pctltefikd  by  the 
Beigz.  If  fo,  they  held  all  the  ihorcs  3  but  he  can  only  be  trufted  at  to  the  part  hi 
vifited. 
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Barremtt  Ttmplet,  tuti  Places  of  Juagmni. 


lir^  (kcletons  t  fo  that  it  is  inferable 
Uat  burning,  or  burial,  was  ufed  as 
oppoitunity  ferved,or  asfuperflitioa 
dilated.  Among  the  Romans,  burn¬ 
ing  the  dead  ceafed  in  the  third 
century.  Among  the  Goths  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  occahonally  ufed  till 
their  converflon  to  Chrillianity. 
There  is  no  room  to  believe  that  the 
Celts  ever  burned  their  dead  at  all. 
In  Scandinavia  fepulchral  mounts 
are  frequent.  They  are  fometimes 
furrounded  with  Hones  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  have  fometimes  a  Hone  on 
the  top.  I'he  tombs  of  the  old  Swe- 
dilh  kings  near  Upfal  are  all  conic 
mounts  :  as  are  others  in  the  ifle 


facrifice,  who  in  the  pagan  times  srat 
always  a  p^cH  \  as  among  the  Greeks^ 
pricll  and  king,  or  chief  magiltratCy 
were  generally  united  in  one  perfon* 
Hence  thefe  places  were  in  fad  re¬ 
garded  as  both  temples  and  courts 
of  juftice :  and  it  was  no  unufual 
thing  ic  pagan  Iceland  for  a  humaa 
vidim  to  be  facriliCed,  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  hear  caufes,  and  admini.* 
Her  juHice.  There  is  reafon  to  con¬ 
clude  that  Stonehenge,  and  other 
fuch  monuments  of  enormous  Honej^ 
were  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe. 
The  magnificence  of  Stonehenge, 
and  fuch  fabrics,  may  arife  front 
their  being  Supreme  Courts,  in 


fiiorkoo. 

Mr  Pennant,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  155. 
defcribes  a  lingular  Cairn  in  the  pa- 
rifhof  Fettercairn,  ofvaH  fize, which 
he  conHders  as  fepulchral,  an  opinion 
which  his  defcription  renders  dubi¬ 
ous.  But  a  large  barrow  near  In- 
vemefs  was  alio  dit'covcred  to  be  a 
pile  of  Hones  and  lands,  cotcred  with 
fod.  This  was  a  Scandinavian  mode, 
as  may  be  feen  in  Dahlberg's  Suecia 
Antiqua  et  Hodierna,  plate  323. 

111.  Temples  and places  of  f'odg  ment. 
It  is  lingular  that  no  ancient  writer 
mentions  thofe  circles  of  vaH  Hones, 
which  Hrike  us  with  fo  much  fur- 
prife.  Had  they  been  Druidic 
temples,  furely,  in  the  ancient  ac¬ 
counts  we  have  of  the  Druids,  their 
uling  fuch  remarkable  temples  would 
not  have  been  omitted.  But  the  an¬ 
cients  m^tk  groves  as  the  only  Dru¬ 
idic  temples.  'I'hefc  circles  are, 
therefore,  in  everyappearance, chiefly 
Courts  of  JuHice.  They  are  Gothic  j 
and  are  found  in  Scandinavia,  and 
in  Iceland :  iii  the  lail^country  a  place 
of  this  kind  is  called  Dom-thiug^  im¬ 
plying  a  Court  of  Judgment  *.  In 
the  middle  is  a  Hone  for  the  judge  ta 


which  the  king  fat,  and  rude  parlia¬ 
ments  were  held  ;  the  chiefs  being 
within,  the  people  without  the  circle. 
For  all  Courts  were  anciently  held 
in  open  air ;  and  the  rude  parlia¬ 
ments  efpccially,  ip  which,  as  Taci¬ 
tus  exprefsly  tells,  the  whole  people 
had  a  vote.  The  Hones  acruls  the 
top  of  two  others  were  apparently 
conceniencies  for  the  chiefs  to  get 
up,  and  fpeak  to  the  people,  who,  as 
'I'acitus  defcribes,  dilTcnted  by  mur¬ 
murs,  or  applauded  byclalhing  theic 
Hiields.  Stonehenge  may  have  been 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Belgic 
Britons.  For  the  Belgsc,  properly 
by  fuperiority  fo  called,  are  by  Pto¬ 
lemy  and  Richard  placed  in  that 
very  tratl :  and  Sorbiodunum,  their 
capital,  was  Old  Sarum,  as  all  agree. 
That  Stonehenge,  and  fuch  monu- 
nienU,  might  eaiily  be  eredlcd  by  4 
limple  procefs  of  railing  mounts  has 
been  lately  Ihewn  }  fo  that  there  is 
no  occalion  to  have  recourfe  to 
giants,  beings  of  imagination.  This 
opinion  that  Stonehenge  was  really 
a  barbaric  Parliament  Houfe,  being 
It  is  believed  new  f,  it  is,  after  the 
various  opinions  of  fo  many  great 


meri 

*  Alfo  ‘  circulus  judicialis.’  111.  I.andn.  p.  94. 

f  I  Cnee  fin'd  the  lame  opinion  exprefied  by  M.  Broiier,  in  his  Tacitus,  where  at 
the  words  of  the  Germania,  conjidunt  armati,  he  refers  to  Mallet  for  thr  couns  in 
Scandinavia ;  and  mentions  StonchengCj  aud  the  Cf^amps  de  Mars%  et  de  and 
'fiaU  Cen(rau.r)  among  the  francs. 


ft  CsfSu-^CM9es-^B$itreachmenft» 

men  concerning  this  wonderful  mo-  there  is  a  mod  remarkable  raft  tit 
vument,  moll  humbly  fubmitted  to  cavatton,  in  the  form  of  a  St  At* 
the  reader’s  candour.  The  noble  drew’scrofcj  of  which  a  .print  aa4 
circle  at  CIa.TeraU  in  Lewis  *  may  defcription  are  publilhed  §.  In  tlw 
alfb  be  of  tius  kind  an  ancient  Go-  Hebud  Ifles,  and  other  parts  o( 
thic  Court,  in  whicii  great  affairs  Scotland,  artificial  caves  are  found  ^ 
were  decided :  the  avenues,  See.  be-  Thofe  of  Hawthomden,  near  Edin. 
ing  mere  pieces  of  rude  magnifi-  burgh,  are  'remarkable,  bemg  cot 
cence,  as  the  double  circle  is  at  out  of  a  free  (lone  rock,  in  fcvcnl 
Stonehenge,  and  others.  apartments.  Some  think  them  Pik< 

We  are  not,  however,  to  imagine  ilh  :  but  they  may  be  luTpeded  Ra- 
that  ev'ery  fmall’circle  of  (loncs  is  a  man,  as  a  limilar  work  in  Cumber* 
court  of  juitice.  Some  fuch  were  land  feems  to  be  4. 
family  burying-places  :  others,  tern-  VI.  Eyitrenchnents.  There  isno  proof 
pies  erecled  to  feveral  fmail  deities,  tliat  the  ancient  Gauls,  iTermani, 
Some  large  ones  were  f.ilcmn  to  the  or  Scandinavians,  ever  fortified  their 
cledion  of  the  king,  or  chief ;  and  camps  as  the  Romans.  C$e(;ir  feeiat 
and  fuch  have  commo  ily  twelve  to  mention  as  lingular,  and  a  firft  in- 
flones  in  a  circle,  and  a  large  one  in  ilance,  that  the  Gauls  fortified  their 
the  middle,  upon  which  the  king  camp.  The  Gauls  preceded  tht 
was  placed  and  crowned,  or  acclaim-  Germans,  Britons,  and  Scandinavi* 
cd  f .  But  all  kinds  are  Gothic,  and  ans,  nea^hree  centuries,  in  every 
abound  in  Scandinavia.  It  is  no  art,  as  is  clear  from  Caefar’s  whok 
wonder  indeed  that,  while  our  wri-  work.  That  great  man  tells  us,  that 
ters  take  for  granted  that  all  Britain  when  the  Britilh  Belgae  tuifed  a  ram* 
was  poffeffed  by  Celts,  they  Ih'juld  part  of  felled  trees,  they  called  it  a 
''regard  thefc  monuments  as  Celtic,  town.  Oval  and  round  entrench* 
This  is  only  a  lamentable  proof,  a-  ments  are  found  in  Scotland  \  and 
mong  many,  that  they  have  begun  are  generally  termed  Danilh  and 
•t  the  wrong  end  ;  and  pretended  to  Pikith  camps.  The  Danes  ufed  to 
illullrate  antiquities,  without  know-  fortify  tops  of  hills  in  their  inva- 
ledge  of  hillory,  that  is,  they  have  lions,  though  they  remained  but  for 
attempted  to  fee  without  light.  a  thort  time,  as  the  Saxon  Chronicle 

IV.  Cajiks.  The  Piklih  callles,  as  obferves.  Cater-thun,  and  other  ar- 

appears  from  fome  remains,  cunfiil-  tificial  entrenchments  in  Scotland, 
'ed  of  round  ramparts  of  earth  with  of  an  oval  and  round  form,  feem 
ditches  Pikiih  works,  on  the  model  of  the 

V.  Caves.  S'lbterraneous  retreats  Roman  entrenchments,  round  their 
in  war  are  common  to  moil  early  na-.^  military  (tations  j  but  not  fquare  u 
tions.  Tacitus  ||  tells  us  they  were  the  Roman  always  are. 

ul'ed  by  the  Germans.  In  Picardy 


•  See  Martin’s  Weftern  Ifles. 

"I  Wormius  Mon.  Dan.  'That  fome  were  buryine-places  appears  from  Olaus 
Magnus,  lib.  I.  ybara,  ordbie  ijphj:rico,famiUarum  aeJigiMHtta  Jepulturas  \  and  fee 
Dahlberg  Suecia  Anr.  et  Hod.  vol.  111. 

J  Gordon’s  Itin.  Sepr. 
jj  In  Germania. 

p  Mem.  de  I’Acad.  des  Infcrip. 

^  Martin’s  Weftern  Ifles.  Cordinrn  Ant,  &  fc.  for  thofe  in  Rofs-lhirc. 

I  Pennant’s  Scotlandi  II.  69,  70. 
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‘lyFIngal  and  the  Poems  ^/’Oflian.  By  the  fame', 

The  time  when  the  Scot!  or  the  Celts  are  of  black  x;omplexion. 

Attacottic  colony  from  Ire-  The  name  Fingal,  given  to  Fion, 
land  arrived  in  Pikland.  was  cer-  feems  therefore  an  impropriety,  and 
tainly  that  in  which  flourilhed  the  a  confufion  (as  tradition  is  fynony- 
cekbrated  Fior  Mac  Cumbal  (pro-'  mous  with  confufion)  of  the  fame  of 
Bounce  Fin  Mac  Cuwal)  as  all  the  the  hingals  or  Hanes  in  Ireland^ 
Inih  hiltorians  agree  :  and  therefore  with  that  of  Fin,  the  hero.  The 
a  few  words  lhall  be  added  concern-  whole  Irifli  and  Highland  poems  and 
ing  that  hero,  who  has  had  fo  fingu-  traditions,  concerning  this  perfon- 
lar  a  fate  in  our  time.  In  Scotland  age,  form  indeed  one  mafs  of  confu- 
he  is  alfo  called  Fingal;  and  is  men-  fion  and  abfurdity. 
tioned  under  that  name  by  Barbour  The  period  when  Fin  flourilhed 
in  I  -75  :  but  this  name  is  unknown  has,  like  other  traditional  matters, 
to  the  Irilh.  That  Fingal  was  the  fuffered  the  groffeft  anachronifms. 
fame  perfon  with  the  Irilh  Fin  Mac  Later  Irilh  MSS.  and  traditions,  and 
Cuwal,  is  clear  from  the  identic  poems,  both  of  Ireland  and  the 
name  of  the  father  Cuiual,  the  fan  Highlands,  reprefent  his  fon  Oifin, 
Oijin,  the  grandfon  0/kir ;  and  from  or  Otfian,  as  he  is  now  chrifiened, 
the  old  Scotilh  poets,  who  fometimes  as  cotemporary  with  St  Pattick,  A. 
call  this  perfonage  Fingal,  fomc-  H.  4+0,  holding  dialogues  with  that 
times  Fin  Mac  Coal.  The  names  of  Saint,  writing  poems  to  him,  &c. 
his  companions  Gaul,  fon  of  Morni,  But  the  real  epoch  of  Fin  preceded 
.&c.  aliib  coincide  both  in  Irilh  and  Saint  Patrick  near  two  centuries,  as 
Highland  tradition  j  fo  that  the  i-  is  clear  from  Irilh  hiftory.  He  flou- 
dentity  of  Fin  Mac  Cuwal  and  Fin-  rilhed  under  Cormac  O’Cuin,  who  a- 
gal  is  dcmonfirative.  But  how  the  fcended  the  Irilh  throne  in  254,  as 
Scots  alone  came  to  term  him  Fin-  Mageogaghan  1627,  Keating,  O’- 
gal,  is  not  fo  eafily  Ihewti.  In  the  Tlaherty,  Mac  Curtin,  O’Halloran, 
old  Irilh  writers,  as  Tighemac,  the  O’Conor,  Warner,  Wynne,  and  o- 
Annals  ot  Ulfter,  &c.  Fingal,  or  ther  writers,  who  mention  Fin,  Ihew 
White  'Strangers,  is  a  name  unitorm-  from  the  Irilh  annals.  Colonel  Val- 
ly  given  to  the  Danes,  and  is  not  lancey  tells  us,  that  at  the  memo- 
ufed  till  their  appearance  In  79  j  rable  battle  of  Gabhra,  A.  D.  296, 
as  Duf  Gal,  or  Dugal,  black  Stran-  between  Moghchorb  king  of  Mun- 
gerr,  is  the  peculiar  name  of  the  Nor-  Her,  and  Cairbre,  fon  of  Cormac, 
wegians.  Mr  Thorkelln,  a  native  of  king  of  Tara,  moll  of  the  ftanditig 
Iceland,  informs  me  that  the  old  drefs  army  that  had  lately  been  command- 
of  the  Norwegians,  and  efpecially  of  ed  by  Fion  Mac  Cumhal,  and  its  re- 
thepiratesand  mariners,  wasbiack,  as  nowned  heroes  called  Fiana  Eirionn, 
the  Icelandic  is  at  this  day,  and  has  or  Phenians,  were  llain,  after  vail 
always  been.  But  the  Danes  feem  to  carnage  of  the  enemy.  O’Flaherty 
have  been  called  Fingal,  from  the  Informs,  that  Fin  died  In  2845  and 
whitenefs  of  their  complexions,  while  under  the  year  291,  fays  Praliunt 
VoL.  X.  No.  56.  M  Gauranum 

*  In  the  Britiih  Mufeum,  Cat.  Ayfc.  4817,  is  a  fine  MS.of  Mageoghagan’s  Hiftory 
of  Ireland,  written  in  16x7,  where,  at  the  year  267,  he  fays,  “  Fynne  Mac  Coyle, 
the  great  hunter,  and  defender  of  Ireland,  beheaded.”  He  gives  a  long  fabulous  ac¬ 
count  of  him  ;  and  obferves  that  “  Ofgar  Mac  Oflyn,  Fynne  Mac  Coyle’s  grandr 
child,  was  a  valourous  and  hardy  man.” 


QTFingal  and  the  Poems  ^Oflitn, 


Caitrnnun  props  Temoriam.  “  In pne- 
m  ajlu  Carbreus,  et  Ofgarus  Finnii  ex 
OfiHO  ncpoSf  tnantu  conferunt  &c. 
That  Fin  and  Oifm  do  not  belong 
to  Saint  Patrick’s  time,  is  indeed 
clear  from  Tighemac,  the  annals  of 
Ulfter,  and  other  authentic  docu¬ 
ments.  Jocelin,  in  his  life  of  Saint 
Patrick,  written  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  places  Unnan  Mac  Con,  a  giant, 
above  ahundred  years  before  Patrick. 
As  to  the  anachronifms  which  have 
crept  in,  they  are  common  in  all  tradi¬ 
tions.  Fin  and  Patrick  were  the  two 
mod  famous  men  of  ancient  Ireland 
and  they  are  thus  brought  together. 
Still  greater anaclironifins  appear  in 
the  Northern  Sagas,  concerning  Star- 
kader,  the  Fin  or  Arthur  of  Scandi- 
naria.  Torfsrus,  in  his  Norwegian 
liiftory,  has  a  dilTertation  De  Starka- 
dh ;  and  makes  many  out  of  one, 
whom  Saxo  reprefents  as  living  three 
centuries.  Nay  Torfacus  fays  there 
is  no  age  from  Chriit’s  birth,  to  the 
eighth  century,  free  from  fynchro- 
nilins  of  Starkadcr !  Torfxus,  in  the 
fame  work,  vol.  I.  p.  296,  is  forced 
to  drive  againd  the  grofs  anachro- 
nifm  of  a  man,  whom  he  puts  in  the 
fifthcentury,  marrying  Ragnar,  Lod- 
brog’s  daughter,  who  lived  in  the 
ninth  !  But  fuch  is  tradition  !  Suhm, 
in  his  Abdrafl  of  Danilh  Hldory, 
makes  two  Starkaders,  cue  in  the 
fifth,  the  other  in  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury  j  both  of  them  great  warriors 
and  great  poets.  This  refembles  the 
three  Odins,  and  is  a  mere  apr  logy 
for  the  anachronifm  of  tradition. 
The  mention  of  Starkader  leads  me 
to  hint  the  great  lirailarity  between 
him  and  the  Iridi  Fin  and  Oifin) 


whence  it  is  reafonable  to  infer  that 
the  Danes  and  Norwegians  in  ‘Ire- 
land  and  Scotland  grafted  many  of 
the  fables  about  Starkader  on  the 
dory  of  Fin,  Oifin,  &c.  Starkader, 
like  Oflian,  is  not  only  an  Achilles^ 
but  a  Homer  j  not  only  a  hero,  but 
a  great  poet.  As  Fin  and  Oifin  are 
equally  celebrated  in  Ireland  and 
the  Highlands ;  fo  Starkader,  both 
in  Denmark  and  Sweden.  Starka- 
der  was  famous  for  alBding  the  op- 
preffed,  fo  Fin  j  ideas  evidently  of 
the  times  of  chivalry.  As  Maepher- 
fon  makes  his  OlFian  an  hidorian  of 
grave  notej  fo  Saxo  reprefents  Star* 
kader.  Oilin  celebrates  his  own  ac¬ 
tions,  fo  Starkadcr  . 

Almod  every  nation  has  had  a 
champion  of  this  fort :  the  Perlians, 
Rudan  •,  the  Greeks,  Hercules ;  the 
Scandinavians,  Starkader;  theWclcb, 
Arthur;  the  Irifli, Fin  ;  the  French, 
Charlemagne,  &c.  Of  thefe  the 
Welch  Arthur  is  now  known  to  be 
a  nonexillence,  being  only  a  Cum- 
raig  epithet,  Ard  ur,  ‘  I  he  Great 
Man,’  for  Aurelius  Ambrofius,  their 
Roman  leader  againd  the  Saxons. 
And  of  the  Irilh  Fin  the  lefs  that 
is  faid  In  hidory  the  better  ;  and  the 
Iridt  antiquaries  aCl  judicioufiy  iq 
this  refpedl.  He  feems  however  to 
have  been  a  man  of  great  talents  fur 
the  age,  and  of  celebrity  In  arms. 
His  formation  of  a  regular  Handing 
army  trained  to  war,  in  which  all  the 
Irifii  accounts  agree,  feems  to  have 
been  a  rude  imitation  of  the  Roman  . 
legions  in  Britain.  The  Idea,  tho’ 
limple  enough,  Ihcws  prudence  ;  4oc 
fuch  a  force  alone  could  have  copt 
with  the  Romans,  had  they  invaded 
Ireland 


•  Starkader  annofus  poeta  erat,  el  carmina  ejiis  vetudidima  cenfentur  eoruiq 
qua  jam  homines  memoria  tenent.  A'ere/.  Golb.  et  Rolf.  hijl.  Hanius,  in  his  A  eri 
Hegmttn,  p.  36,  gives  two  fragments  of  Starkader’s  poetiy,  in  whiih  he  fays,  ‘  1 
was  young  when  dreadful  fires  dtftroyed  my  father  and  other  brave  men,’  &c.  a 
paiTage  (imilar  to  one  in  Oflian.  A  poem  ot  Starkader  on  frugality  may  be  found 
m  Olaus  Magnus,  V.  3.  another  on  his  battles,  Y.  7.  The  reader  is  refured  to  Of 
|aus  for  a  long  and  curious  account  of  this  hero. 


TO 
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i^t 

partial  mind,  prefcut  a  clear  ;iroof 
that  the  original  parts  are  of  a  iate 
age.  And  it  appears  to  me,  that 
fame  poet,  or  poets,  of  fuperlative 
genius,  dourilhed  in  the  Highlands 
ot  Scotland  in  the  Fujrteenta  or 
Firtcenth  century  f,  to  whom  we  arc 
indebted  for  the  traditional  parts. 
For  that  they  are  not  more  ancient 
is  clear  from  their  being  preferved 
by  tradition  J  j  and  from  the  total 
confufion  of  all  hillory  that  pervades 
them.  The  tales  of  Fin,  and  his 
heroes,  were  always  famous  among 
the  Irifli,  and  their  defeendants  the 
Scotilh  Highlanders  ;  as  thofe  of  Ar¬ 
thur  among  the  Welch.  Had  a  poet 
of  fuperlative  genius  arifen  in  Wales, 
at  a  late  period,  we  might  have  feen 
as'iinc  poetry,  with  a  liitiilar  igno¬ 
rance  and  perverfion  of  all  hillory. 
Arthur  would  no  doubt  have  fought 
in  Fr.ince,  Ireland,  &c.  and  have 
been  always  viclor.  Had  fuch  a 
poet  arifen  in  Bretagne,  Wale.s,  the 
real  region  of  Arthur,  would  have 
been  reprefented  as  the  feene  of  his 
conquers,  as  is  the  cafe  with  OlTian. 
The  French  Zi/// often  place  Arthur’s 
coutt  in  Bretagne. 

But  it  is  faid,  that  Olhan  bears 
Jntrinfic  marks  of  truth,  i.  Bc- 
cauCc  Odian  always  appears  as  the 
poet.  i.  Becaufe  there  is  no  men¬ 
tion  of  Chriltianity.  3.  Becaufe  the 
manners  are  of  genuine  hue.  The 
firlt  of  theft  arguments  is  nonfenfe. 
The  fecond  foolilh.  The  third  ut¬ 
terly  falfc.  Had  Oifin,  fon  of  Fin, 
and  father  of  Olkir,  compofed  any 
poetry,  this  circumltance  could  ne¬ 
ver  have  cfcapcd  the  whole  Irilh  an¬ 


tiquaries.  Any  one  the  leaft  verfei 
in  the  Gothic,  or  other  poetry  o£ 
the  middle  ages,  mult  know  ttiat  no« 
thing  was  fu  ufual  as  to  cumpofc 
poetry  in  the  name  of  an  eminent 
pcrl'on.  Lodorog's  death  fong  is 
one  intlance  of  an  hundred.  Ariollo 
quotes  .Turpin  as  his  author  *,  and 
Ceivantes  has  his  Arabic  authority. 
Even  in  England,  fo  late  as  the  end 
of  the  fixteenth  century,  the  Mirror 
of  Magiitratcs  is  wholly  of  this  kind. 
This  was  a  mere  trick  of  the  poet 
for  greater  cfTcci,  and  to  command 
reverence.  As  Homer,  aud  other 
poets,  put  their  poetry  into  the  mouth 
of  a  mufe  ^  fo  thefe  bards  ufed  one 
or  more  eminent  perfons,  by  way  oi 
a  mufe.  A  poor  Highland  ftroler,. 
however  great  his  genius,  would  ne¬ 
ver  have  commanded  half  fo  much 
attent  on  to  his  own  poetry,  as  he 
mult  have  done  by  imputing  it  all 
to  the  celebrated  Oifin,  the  fon  of 
Fin.  Literary  forgery  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  enlightened  pe¬ 
riods  ;  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  the 
proper  fruit  of  a  dark  period,  and 
of  an  ignorant  country  j  for  in  other 
periods  and  countries  the  light  is 
too  (Irong.  The  night  is  the  feafon 
of  deception.  In  the  dark  ages  there 
was  a  falfe  Herodotus,  Phalaris, 
Aifop,  &c.  who  all  vaniilicd  when 
the  light  of  literature  axofe.  The 
forgeries  of  monks,  poets,  6cc.  in  the 
middle  ages,  may  be  reckoned  by 
thoufands.  But  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
as  the  tranflator  has  confefledly  al¬ 
tered  his  copies  at,his  pleafure,  there 
is  room  to  brJicve  that  moil  of  the 
paffages  concerning  Oifin  and  his 
harp. 


The  learned  Murray,  in  the  Novi  Comment arii  Sreirtatis  Gettingeryis,  Gotting. 
1771,  4to  laughs  at  Fingal  and  Tetnora;  and  thinks  them  produdlions  of  the  latn 
or  13th  century,  under  an  ancient  name,  as  Klopllock  gave  his  Barditus.  And  he 
Ihcw  f,  tom.  III.  1773,  p.  128,  that  there  was  no  Lorblin  known  In  Scotland  or  Ire¬ 
land  till  the  8th  century,  fo  that  Oflian  muftbe  a  forgery. 

J  Were  they  more  ancient,  far  from  being  preferved  by  tradition,  the  verv  Ian- 
rtiage  would  be  unknown  to  the  vulgar  mouth.  Evans,  in  his  Specimens  of  Welch 
Poetry,  p.  ii.  obferves,  w  ith  great  fimplicity,  “  The  language  of  the  Scotifli  oldeft 
poets,  it  feems,  is  flill  perfcdlly  intelligible,  which  is  by  no  means  our  cafe.’*  Ko ; 
aer  the  caic  of  any  other  nation ! 


Sj  Mr  Pinkerton. 

barpi  of  his  own  interpolation,  thology  of  tlie  was  kept  up  ^ 
in  order  to  appropriate  the  pieces  to  as  it  is  indeed  always  followed,  favs 
his  title  The  Works  of  Oili.m  '.If  in  hymns  alone,  by  the  Icelandic 
this  tranflator  would  leave  his  Celtic  Ikalds.  Befides,  the  Norwegians,  who 
hyperboles  for  a  moment,  and  de>  felzed  the  Hebudes  and  well  of  Scot- 
fcend  from  the  Hilts  of  his  extrava-  land,  In  the  ninth  century,  were  not 
gant  impudence,  merely  to  inform  Chridians }  and  their  Celtic  fubjeds 
the  republic  of  letters,  in  which  the  had  no  religion  at  all,  but  became 

lead  are  his  equals,  few  not  his  fu-  utterly  ignorant.  But  this  quedioa 

periors,  what  Is  traditional,  what  In*  is  alfo  in  the  hands  of  the  trandator, 
lerpolated  ins  thefc  pieces.  It  would  who  has  altered  the  poems,  put  out 
be  better  for  him.  As  it  is,  the  Saint  Patrick,  and  put  in  Caracalla. 

manlfelt  intention  he  Ihews  to  de-  As  the  pieces  are  confeifediy  alter- 

ceive,  and  his  ignorant  and  impu-  ed,  how  reafon  with  accuracy  upon 
dent  alTertious,  will  totally  difle  all  fuch  a  fabrication  ?  Sutlice  it  to  fay, 
return  from  the  public  to  his  labours,  that  there  is  no  mention  of 

and  render  his  podbumous  fame  let's  Chrillianity  in  thefe  poems,  any  ar- 
ihan  nothing.  gument  drawn  from  this  would  be  as 

That  there  Is  no  mention  of  Chrift-  foolilh,  as  to  infcrthattheproduc- 
ianity  in  thefe  poems,  isa  foolilh  ar-  tions  of  the  Northern  Ikalds  were 
gument.  By  this  argument  few  all  written  before  Chridianity. 
modem  poets  would  belong  to  a  As  to  the  manners  in  this  Odian,. 
Chridlan  period.  Poetry  has  a  ma-  they  arc  falfe  to  excels,  as  are  the 
chinery  of  its  own  in  all  countries,  whole  hidory,  geography,  and  chro- 
1  have  feen  Icelandic  poetry,  writ-  nology  f.  To  dwell  at  length  upoa 
ten  lad  year,  in  which  the  whole  my-  this,  would  be  foreign  to  my  pur- 

pofe- 

*  Smith  obferves,  in  his  Gaelic  Antiquities,  that  *  Since  the  order  of  the  bards 
has  ceafed,  alinod  all  the  ancient  Gaelic  poems  arc  aferibed  to  Oflian.'  Let  me  add^ 
and  all  with  equal  judire. 

t  Lord  Kaines,  in  his  Sketches  of  the  Hidoty  of  Man,  vol.  I.  has  a  long  argu¬ 
ment  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  Oflian.  He,  Dr.  Blair,  and  one  or  two  more 
really  ingenious  men,  as  Mr  Gray  in  England,  do  honour  to  that  fide  of  the  queftioiu 
But  1  beg  leave  to  alk  my  reader,  if  he  would  take  the  advice  of  thefe  gentlemen  in 
any  medical  cafe?  And  are  not  they  jud  as  much  phydeians,  as  they  are  antiqua¬ 
ries  ?  With  want  of  knowledge  of  the  Gaelic,  it  is  as  ridiculous  to  charge  the  an- 
tagnnilts  of  Oflian,  as  his  defenders.  The  latter  confeifediy  have  no  fkill  in  the 
Gaelic  ;  but  argue  upon  arguments  of  foolilh  ingenuity  The  queftion  is  indeed  of 
mere  learning  in  antiquities,  and  freedom  of  mind.  Lord  Karnes  aigucs,  that  the 
manners  of  Oflian  belong  to  the  hunting  date,  the  earlied  of  fociety ;  and  that  no 
Lte  poet  of  the  1 5tli  century  could  have  forged  fuch  manners.  What  forgery 
of  manners?  Were  not  the  Highlands  in  a  hunting  date  of  fociety  even  in  the  i6th 
century  ?  The  little  or  no  meiuion  of  cattle,  in  ()ffian,  only  (hews  the  author’s  ig¬ 
norance  :  for  Dio  tells  us,  that  the  Caledonians  drove  cattle  and  Iheep  in  the  way 
of  the  army  of  Severus,  in  order  to  draw  parties  into  ambufeades.  But  how  argue 
upon  pieces  all  altered  by  a  inotlern  tranflator  ?  Could  any  critic,  in  any  age,  rea- 
Ibn  accurately  upon  fuch  a  work  from  intriniic  proofs?  The  noted  mythology  of 
OiTian  is  in  fadl  Norwegian.  Odin  in  his  matric,  d.  ao,  mentions  the  (hades  of  the 
dead  flying  over  the  trees :  Rtaia  Cap.  apud  Haavamal  Rejenii.  Is  it  not  a  plain 
fa<d,  that  not  even  a  Ihort  poem  ever  was  preferved  by  tradition  for  more  than  three 
centuries,  not  a  ballad  ?  how  then  preferve  long  and  numerous  pieces  for  fourteen 
centuries?  Is  it  not  a  plain  fadl  that  the  language  of  every  country  becomes  obfo- 
lete  through  time,  even  to  the  learned  ?  how  then  can  Gaelic  of  the  third  century 
he  pteferved  in  the  popular  mouth  ?  Is  it  not  a  plain  fadl,  that  Scotland  has  no  pri¬ 
vileges  from  heaven  above  other  countries  ;  and  that  he  mud  be  the  dupe  of  his 
prejudices  who  Ciin  fuppofe  that  the  nature  of  human  aCoirs  is  altered  in  Scotl  nd 

alone} 


Q^FIngal  and  the  Poems  ofO^iva, 


pofe.  Kn,  an  Irifh  general,  is  me- 
tamorphofed  into  a  king  of  Scotland ) 
as  Arthur,  from  a  Roman  general, 
became,  in  Welch  tradition,  king  of 
Britain.  To  fee  Mr  Macpheri'on, 
who  betrays  fuch  irrational  prejudi¬ 
ces  againd  the  Irifh,  furbilhlng  up 
the  refufe  of  their  fables,  and  infill¬ 
ing  upon  making  one  of  their  gene¬ 
rals  king  of  Scotland,  is  one  of  the 
moll  rifible  profpeAs  in  the  fcene  of 
human  madnefs.  But  ignorance  is  a 
ftrange  affair !  Tke  very  name  of 
Lochlin  was  unknown  in  Ireland,  or 
the  Highlands,  till  the  ninth  c  ntury, 
when  the  invafions  of  the  Scandina¬ 
vians  began.  The  name  means  pi¬ 
rates  ;  and  Mr  M.  puts  it  as  a  name 
of  Scandinavia.  The  name  Fingal 
was  never  given  to  Fin  by  the  Irilh, 
dr  Highlanders.  It  was  only  ap¬ 
plied  to  him  by  the  Lowland  Scots  ^ 
and  perhaps  means  Fin  the  Gael,  or 
Fin  the  Irilhman,  by  eminence.  The 
adions  of  Cuchullin,  who  lived  in 
the  firft  century,  are  blended,  in 
truly  Celtic  confufion,  with  thofe  of 
Fin  in  the  third,  and  of  the  Fingal 
and  Lochlin  In  the  ninth  and  tenth. 
Moylena,  in  the  King’s  County,  is 
placed  in  Ullter:  as  is  Temora, 
which  is  in  Meath.  The  laft  error 
dellroys  a  whole  poem,  that  of  Te¬ 
mora,  in  Eight  Books,  which  I  am 
convinced  is  wholly  Mr  Maepher- 
fon’s  own,  fave  parts  of  the  firfi 
book,  which  he  at  firft  publilhed  fe- 
parately.  The  car  of  Cuchullin  has 
been  regarded  as  a  mark  of  ancient 
manners.  But  the  Norwegians  ufed 
cars  in  the  ninth  century  at  the  fiege 
of  Paris  j  and  they  are  believed  to 
have  been  uTed  by  them  in  Ireland, 
as  in  Scandinavia,  down  to  the  ele¬ 
venth  century.  'I’fiat  they  were 
ufed  by  the  Crutheni  or  Piks  In  Ire¬ 
land  in  the  fixth  century,  we  know 


from  Adomnan.  But,  from  the  old' 
tales,  an  Highland  poet  of  the  fif. 
teenth  century  might  eafily  have 
deferibed  a  car;  as  modern  poets 
deferibe  gonfanons,  mail,  and  other 
ancient,  but  well  known,  features  of 
war.  Arguments,  as  to  the  age  of 
poetry,  from  fuch  deferiptions,  are 
beneath  puerility.  The  want  of 
coftuine  in  thefe  poems  is  grofs.  The 
manners  of  chivalry,  gallantry  to  the 
women,  and  relieving  the  oppreffed, 
fill  every  page  of  Ollian :  and  Fin, 
like  king  Arthur,  Is  a  perfect  knight 
errant,  feven  centuries  before  knight- 
errantry  was  invented.  To  knight- 
errantry  belong  alfo  the  halls  and 
toilers,  while,  in  OlTian’s  time,  there 
were  only  palaces  built  with  wattles, 
and  all  on  one  floor  in  Ireland.  The 
mail  alfo,  or  Jieel  habergeon,  perpe- , 
tually  mentioned  in  Olfian,  ihews 
the  ignorance  of  thofe  who  fight  for 
his  antiquity  j  for  Herodlan  exprefs- 
ly  tells  us  that  the  people  of  Cale¬ 
donia  wore  no  mail,  and  hardly 
cloaths.  Mail  of  complete  fteel  m 
Caledonia !  -/Egri  irfamnia.  Brafs 
alone  was  ufed  among  the  barbaric 
nations  to  a  late  period  j  and  only 
for  fwords.  Nay  the  Ihields  in  Of- 
fian  are  not  of  leather,  but  of  bell- 
metal:  elfe  how  could  each  of  feven 
bofles  yield  a  different  found  as  a 
fignal?  Why  fliould  I  be  condemn¬ 
ed  to  follow  fuch  fickly  idiotifm? 
How  comes  Offian  to  omit  boars  and 
wolves,  fo  frequent  in  Scotland, 
down  to  the  fifteenth  century,  in  all 
his  imagery?  In  the  batt'e  of  Lora 
we  find  an  arrovi  of  gold-,  znd  a  Ample 
chief  offers  an  hundred  fteeds,  an 
hundred  maids^  an  hundred  hawks! 
The  rtandard  of  Fingal  was  called 
the  fun-beam,  becaufe  Iludded  with 
Hones  and  gold  !  The  only  barbaric 
eniigns  were  the  beads  of  beads,  la 
Carthon 


alone  ?  Lord  Karnes  obferves,  ‘  One  may  venture  boldly  to  affirm,  that  fuch  a 
poem  as  Fingal,  or  Temora,  never  w’as  compofed  in  any  other  part  of  the  world 
urK'.er  fuch  ciii'jdvantageous  circuinAancct.*  Hear  the  philofupher .'  Is  Scotland  hi 
the  world,  or  not  ? 


S.3  S.».q  5  rJS 


By  Mr  Pinkerton. 


Cuthon  a  thoufand  lights  from  the 
Anger's  land  are  placed  in  the  hall 
of  Selma,  which  the  learned  trauQa- 
tor  thinks  may  be  •wax-candlei  from 
the  Roman  Pravitue!  The  ftars  on 
the  Ihield  of  Cathmor,  Temora,  b. 
Vll.  to  what  a  ftrange  underftand- 
ing  muft  they  have  occurred  !  The 
fingle  (hip  invented  by  Lumon,  with 
which  he  effefts  a  fettlement  in  Ire¬ 
land  !  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  confi- 
dering  OlFian  as  a  liilloric  poet,  no 
arguments  need  be  ufed  againft  him. 
They  who  look  upon  him  in  that 
view,  muft  be  too  ignorant  to  under- 
ftand  argument.  How  ridiculous 
would  it  be  to  ufe  arguments  againft 
Geofrey  of  Monmouth,  or  the  Plat¬ 
ter  of  Cafhel  !  This  Offian,  however, 
as  the  frenzy  of  the  tranflator  has 
pufhed  him  into  this  odd  point  of 
view,  may  be  fafely  regarded  as  the 
lad  effort  of  Celticifm  to  injure  the 
bidory  of  Britain.  Geofrey  and  the 
Pfalter  Caflrcl,  the  Welch  and  Irifh 
fables,  are  loft  in  oblivion.  The 
Highland  Celts  alone  remained  ;  and 
for  the  firft  time  thrufting  their  nofes 
into  the  world  of  letters,  they  have, 
from  the  darknefs  of  their  own  minds, 
judged  of  an  enlightened  age.  For 
how  can  an  ignorant  and  abfurd 
mind  conceive  the  light  and  accu¬ 
racy  of  feien'ee  ;  or  have  any  idea 
of  the  danger  of  infulting  it  ?  Alas ! 
th^  knov)  no  betur.  To  their  miily  un- 
derdandings,  tradition's  fillieft  tales, 
and  the  dreams  of  the  darkeft  night 
of  ignorance,  altered  at  pleafure  by 
the  prejudiced  imaginations  of  mo¬ 
dem  writers,  ftrangers  to  all  prin¬ 
ciples  of  common  fcience  or  com¬ 
mon  literary  integrity,  aifume  the 


facred  (hape  of  hiJJory!  Inftead  of 
arguing  againft  fuch  infatuation,  pe¬ 
culiar  to  a  fecond-fighted  people  of 
difordered  fenfes,  we  can  only  ex- 
prefs  the  deepeft  regret  at  fuch  a  pro- 
fpecl  of  mental  milery,  at  fuch  calami¬ 
tous  depravation  of  the  name  of  man. 

So  much  for  Offian  as  a  hiftoric 
poet.  As  a  romantic  poet,  or  a  mere 
poet,  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  faults 
or  merits  are  greateft  j  for  both  arc 
extreme.  The  faults  of  a  total  con- 
fuiion  of  hiftory,  chronology,  and 
geography,  are  radical,  and  /un 
through  the  whole.  The  veriflmi- 
litude,  fo  neceflary  to  pleafe  the 
mind,  is  quite  wanting  *.  The  poems 
ought  allb  to  have  been  dedicated 
to  Death  ;  for  there  is  a  death  in  al- 
moft  every  page,  eternally  the  fame. 
A  vein  of  modern  fentimental  poe¬ 
try,  and  late  fiftion,  alfo  very  fre¬ 
quently  peeps  out  from  the  cobweb 
covering.  Half  would  have  been 
more  than  the  whole.  Eternal  epU 
fodes,  eternal  ladies  in  mail,  where 
no  mail  was  known,  iicken  one  at 
every  turn.  The  machinery,  ima¬ 
gery,  and  phrafeology,  are  queftion- 
lefs  fine  \  and  forae  paflages  fuper- 
latlve.  The  phrafeology  is  indeed 
often  pcrfedly  fcriptural,  becaufe 
the  tranflator  was  at  firft  Reverend. 
In  the  third  edition  the  parallel  paf- 
fages  of  feripture  are  marked  in  the 
notes.  To  prophecy  concerning  the  fu- 
turerepulationofthefepoemsofOITiaa 
would  puzzle  the  moft  acute  and  en¬ 
lightened  ctitic.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
pieces,  with  great  defeds,  have  alfo 
great  and  original  merit.  On  the 
other  there  is  a  total  confufion  of  all 
hiftory,  chronology,  and  geography, 

and 


•  A  late  French  critic  fays,  “  On  voit  Hans  Ie»  anciens  poetes  Ecofibis  qu’  OiHaa 
prenoitfa  harpe,  et  chantoit  furle  champ  le  triomphe,  ou  la  niort  gloricufe,  d’un  guer- 
rier :  auffi,  malgrc  Fart  du  tradudeur,  je  n’ai  pu  lire  fans  degout  les  ouvragts  de  ert 
improvifateur  barbare.  C’cii  legalainathias  d’un  cnergumene:  jc  n’y  vors  riende 
vrai;  et 

Rien  ne  plait  nue  Ic  vrai,  Ic  vrai  feul  eft  aimable." 

The  want  not  only  of  trum,  but  of  verifimifitude,  iudeed  eternally  difgufts  In  every 
page  ai  OlTiaa. 


but  of  vcrififfilfitude,  iudeed  eternally  difgufts  In  every 


XUM 


ZImmermsn’s  Geographical  TJifiory  of  Man, 


and  cojlume;  a  radical  and  ruinous 
unknown  in  any  poetry  that 
has  hitherto  found  continual  applaufe, 
and  indeed  affording  a  difgjft  fu(fi- 
cient  to  obliterate  all  pleafure«  in 
peruling  fa  ignorant  and  infane  a 
mais  of  fiction.  How  far  this  de> 


feft,  joined  with  the  impofiare  whit^ 
pervades  the  tranilation,  and  whick 
the  public  will  foon  recoil  from  witk 
contempt  and  abhorrence,  may  crulk 
and  obliviate  what  merit,  however 
high,  the  poems  may  polfuls,  muft 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  polterit]|i, 


Sketch  ^Zimmerman’s  Geographical  Hijiory  of  Alan. 


AS  man  is  allowed  to  be  the  lord 
of  this  lower  world,  in  regard 
to  the  nobler  faculties  of  his  mind, 
fo  with  refpedf  to  corporeal  advan¬ 
tages,  he  enjoys  a  decided  pre-emi¬ 
nence. 

*  His  frame  is  better  able  to  re- 
every  extreme  than  that  of  any 
other  animal.  He  walks  over  the 
furface  of  the  earth  without  being 
checked  or  limited^  and  takes  up 
iiis  abode  where  he  pleafes,  without 
fuffering  any  feniible  diminution  of 
his  native  ftrength.  The  pole,  the 
equator,  the  higheft  mountains,  and 
the  deepeft  mines,  find  him  an  inha¬ 
bitant.  He  vilits  every  place,  and 
degenerates  in  a  much  lefs  degree, 
in  confequence  of  local  fituation, 
than  any  other  of  thofe  animals  that 
can  fubfift  in  a  great  diverfity  of 
climate.’ 

The  author  therefore  begins  his 
geographical  hiftory  with  man,  and 
enquires, 

‘  What  degrees  of  heat  or  cold  is 
man  capable  of  fuflalning  ?  How  and 
wherefore  does  he  inhabit  fuch  a  di¬ 
verfity  of  climates  ?  Does  this  capa¬ 
city  proceed  from  the  toughnefs  and 
pliability  of  his  corportal  fyftem,  or 
is  he,  as  Ai.  de  Uuffon  maintains,  in¬ 
debted  to  his  mental  powers  alone 
for  the  advantage/  Again,  what 
influence  have  climate,  nutrition, 
and  various  incidental  circumflan- 
ces,  on  him  ?  Are  they  fufficient  to 
effeft  the  differences  obfervable  In 
human  beings)  or  has  nature  formed, 


from  the  beginning,  a  diverfity  of 
individuals,  each  adapted  to  his  owi 
climate?  Which  .is  the  proper  land 
of  his  nativity,  and  the  fpot  from 
which  he  migrated  ?  Is  he  naturally 
biped,  or  quadruped  ;  In  fize,  a  Pa. 
tagonian  or  an  Equimaux)  in  com¬ 
plexion,  a  Negroe  or  a  '-.'ircairian  f 

Thefe  are  the  queftions  which  M, 
Zimmerman  examines,  at  large,  ii 
the  firft  chapter  of  this  ioterelling 
work  )  and  which  he  anfwers  to  our 
fatisfadllon,  and,  we  hope,  to  the  fa* 
tisfadlion  of  all  whom  they  may  con¬ 
cern  )  as  he  fupports  the  fimplicitj 
of  creation,  and  the  dignity  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  in  oppofitlon  to  all  phi- 
lofophic  levelling.  He  begins  with 
animadverting  on  the  degrees  of 
cold  which  the  human  frame  is  able 
to  fullain  with  impunity. 

‘  The  grcatefl  degree  of  natural 
cold  that  has  hitherto  been  afeer- 
tained  by  the  thermometer,  is  that 
mentioned  by  the  elder  Gmclin,  at 
JenefeUk,  58  deg  N.  lat.  in  the  year 
17^5.  It  commenced  In  January, 
and  was  fo  ffrong,  that  the  mercury 
of  Fahrenheit’s  thermomenter  funk 
two  degrees  below  the  freezing  point. 
Birds  fell  dead  on  the  ground,  and 
every  thing  capable  of  freezing  be¬ 
came  ice.  This  fail,  which  has 
been  called  in  queftion  by  fome,  ii 
rendered  credible  by  the  narrative 
given  by  M.  Pallas,  in  his  travels 
through  Siberia,  in  the  year  1772- 
He  tells  us  that,  at  Kraflhoyjarfk, 
the  cold  was  fo  e.\treme,  on  the  7tk 
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of  December,  that  the  mercury  funk,  themfelves  by  rolling  in  the  fnow, 
tb  ••'O  degrees  uelow  (o),  and  fome  without  receiving  any  injury.’ 

<!ays  afterward,’  it  froze  in  the  ball.  After  having  produced  fevcral  o- 
Cnfortunately,thisgentleman’sthcr-  ther  inftances  of  a  fimilar  nature, 
mometer  was  not  graduated  fudi-  our  philofopher  proceeds  to  enquire 
clently  low  to  enable  him  to  make  vrhat  degrees  of  heat  the  human 
moie  accurate  obfervatioiis :  but  a'c-  frame  is  able  to  fudain  without  ap- 
cording  to  AVoovw’s  experiments,  not  parent  detriment.  Adanfon  obfer- 
lels  than  370  degrees  below  (o)  are  ved,  that  in  Senegal,  17  degrees  N. 
requifite  completely  to  congeal  the  lat.  Farenheit’s  thermometer  was  ri- 
quicklilvcr  *.  Not  lefs  extraordi-  fen  inthe  fhade  to  degrees  j  and 
nary  muft  that  degree  of  cold  have  that  near  the  coad  it  dooii  at  i  tyj. 
been  which  the  Englilh  fi^dained  at  The  Sicilians,  during  the  Sirok 
ChurchiU’s  River,  in  Hudfon’sBay,  winds,  refid  a  heat  of  112  degrees  ; 
aVcording  to  the  narrative  given  by  and  the  negroes  frequently  to  the 
Middleton.  The  Lanofeen  was  fro-  laodeg.aiulfometimes  far  abovcit. 
aen  twelxe  feet,  and  brandy  could  But  the  artificial  heat  which  has 
not  be  prevented  from  freezing  in  been  fudained,  Is  much  more  afto- 
thc  wamied  rooms.  Whoever  ex-  niihing.  M.  Zinimetman  has  colled- 
poftd  himfelf  to  the  open  air  was  in  ed  various  Indances  of  thisj  aud 
uang-sr  of  lofing  the  epidermis  of  his  quotes,  among  others,  the  e.xperi- 
fate  and  hands.  Yet  this  degree  of  ments  made  by  Lord  Mulgrave,  Dr 
cold  did  not  prove  fatal  tothofe  born  Solandei,  Sir  J.  Banks,  and  Dr  Blag> 
In  a  warmer  climate  j  and  it  is  fup-  den,  from  which  It  appears  that  the/ 
ported  by  the  inhabitants  with  the  could  refid  211,  224,  260  decrees 
utmod  fafety.  The  Canadian  fa-  of  heat  without  being  roafted  alive* 
vages,  who  live  very  near  to  Hud-  But  the  refilling  powers  of  Dr  Blag- 
fon’s  Bay,  and  the  Efquimaux  indi-  den  himfelf,  who  fupported,  for 
aiis,  hunt,  almod  nakedj  the  whole  eight  minutes,  a  heat  exceading  that 
winter  through,  notwithllandihg  the  of  boiling  waterby  m-'.ft 

feventy  of  their  feafons.  The  Dutch  yield  to  thole  of  the  rr-''<,h  gi.  s 
under  Hemikirk,  in  the  year  I597,  mentioned  by  MelfrsDu  Hamtl  and. 
who  were  obliged  to  pafs  a  winter  Til  ef  j  who  inform  us,  as  they  were 
in  Nova  Zembla,  refided  the  feve-  making  enquiries  concerning  a  clif- 
ntv  of  the  cold,  though  the  white  eafe  which  had  infeded  the  grain,’ 
bear,  native  of  thefc  regions,  fought  that  they  found  at  Rochcfoucault  in 
a  vvarmer  atmolpliere  j  and  the  wiiite  Angoumolsy  fome  female  fervants 
fox  (cants  lagcfus)  was  tie  only  anl-  who  bore  the  heat  of  then  ovens,  in 
Bial  :ha%  remaii.ed.  Craatz,  In  his  which  fruits  and  meat’s  were  baked, 
account  of  Greenland,  afl'erts  that  more  than  ten  minutes,  with  the  ut- 
fhe  inhabitants  are  very  (lightly  moll  compofure.  Thefe  academiclr 
clothed,  and  that  they  go  v.Ith  their  ans,  on  accurate  examination,  round 
headsj  necks,  and  legs,  naked ;  that  the  heat  of  an  oven  to  be  exadly 
the  Norwegian  peafants  w.^rk  with  275-1^-  of  Fahr.  therm,  exceeding 
their  liofoms  expoled  to  the  cold,  that  n  i)r  'Jl.^gd  11  no  lafs  than 
till  the  hair  is  frozen  together,  and  degrees'.  The  girls  were  frequently 
wheninaperfpiration  by  labour,  cool  obliged  to  expofe  thumioives  to  this 
VoL.  X.  No.  56.  N  heat  j 
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heat }  and,  through  the  power  of  fands  pafs  their  days  In  the  mines  of 
curtom,  bore  it  without  any  perni-  Potoli  j  and  Condamint  informs  us, 
clous  e(Fe^s  *.  that  he  found  healthful  inhabitants 

It  has  been  Ihewn  that  no  animal  in  acountry  between  Loxaand  Jucn, 
can  withftand  the  extreme  cold  of  where  they  were  free  from  rains  on- 
the  northern  climates,  equal  to  man,  ly  during  two  months  in  the  yeat. 
excepting  the  cams  lagopus  •,  and  ex-  Man  is  no  lefs  qualified  by  nature  ta 
periments  further  prove  that  he  is  derive  wholefome  nourilhment  from 
fupreme  in  the  oppofitc  quality.  Ac-  whatever  fpecies  of  food  he  may  find 
cording  to  Dr  Blagden,  a  bitch  re-  in  each  climate.  Both  his  appetite 
filled  the  220th  degree  of  heat.  Til-  and  his  make  prove  him  to  be  caf- 
Tet’s  bird,  the  Loxia,  died  in  the  irivorous,  granivorous,  frjgivorous, 
heat  of  A  rabbet  bore  to-  and  ichthyofagous.  The  '  reen- 

fcrably  well  164,  but  a  cock  could  lander  fatiates  his  appetite  with  the 
not  endure  a  heat  of  1.69  deg. without  raw  flelh  of  a  whale,  and  waflies  it 
danger.  T1>hs  it  appears  that  man,  down  with  the  blood  of  the  feaL 
and  man  alone,  is  foiTi>cd  to  refill  The  inhabitants  of  Jakuti  feed  luxu- 
the  two  extremes:  that  he  lives,  and  rioufly  on  mice,  wolves,  fo.xes,  hor- 
continues  healthy  under  ail  the  va-  fes,  &c,  while  the  poor  Lybian  is 
riations  of  temperature  from  the  contented  with  dried  grafshoppers. 

2 3 2d  of  natural  cold,  to  the  I3clh  Numberlefs  fedts  of  India  feed  00 
degree  of  natural  heat.  rice,  while  an  European  llomach 

No  lefs  wonderful  is  the  differ-  can  bear,  at  one  meal,  a  farrago  of 
ence  of  pr^fure  which  the  human  nriilk,  foups,  mineral  waters,  oil,  vi- 
body  is  capable  of  I'udaiulng  with-  negar,  muflaid,-  beer,  various  forts 
out  detriment,  which  amounts,  ac-  of  wine,  butchers  meat,  poultry, filh. 
Cording  to  an  accurate  efliniate  made  vegetaldes,  and  fruits  j  and  after- 
by  our  author,  to  i>o  lefs  than  a  di-  ward,  to  aflUt  digellion,  will  take  a 
verfiiy'of  153,000  pounds  :  that  is,  finall  mouthful  of  brandy, 
the  prefliire  of  the  atmofphere  on  the  Profeflbr  Ziviincnnen  now’  de- 
bodies  of  thole  who  inhabit  scoiin-  mands,  in  oppofilion  to  the  Count 
tries  level  with  the  fea,  is  greater  de  Butfon, 

by  the  above  weight,  than  the  inha-  ^  Is  it  to  talents  and  ingenuity, 
bitants  of  the  Cordilliers  experience,  that  the  Greenlander,  the  Efqui- 
And  it  is  well  known  that  Divers  maux,  the  Canadian,  are  beholden 
can  occaiionaliy  fuftalrl  upv.-ard  of  for  their  power  to  refill  the  cold? 
300,000  pounds  more  than  the  weight  Do  thefe  enable  the  peafimt  to  ex- 
fupported  by  the  Inhabitant  of  a  pofe  his  open  breaft  and  naked  limbs 
rtrand,  without  any  material  delrl-  to  the  feverity  of  a  Northern  w  inter  i 
ment.  or  the  Negroe  to  fuilain  a  vertical 

This  uttiverfality  of  his  frame  cx-  fun,  healthy  and  llrong,  though  the 
pofes  man  to  a  great  dlvcrfity  of  at-  burning  fands  fcorch  the  foies  of  his 
mofpheres.  He  breathes,  and  often  feet  ?  The  mind,  it  is  true,  can  pro- 
continues  healthy,  in  airs  furcharged  cure  many  accommodations  for  the 
with  watery  particle?,  and  laden  body  •,  can  fupply  it  with  warm 
with  noxious  vapours.  Many  thou-  clothing,  Ihclter  it  from  the  fun’s 

rays, 

•  It  is  necclTary  to  inform  the  Englifh  reader,  that,  in  many  parts  of  France  and 
Switzerland,  their  domeflic  ovens  are  very  large,  and  it  is  cullomary  for  the  frrvant 
maids,  inllead  of  ufing  an  inllrumcnt,  to  go  into  thefe  glowing  ovens,  and  fetch 
epc  the  dilTerent  articles  of  grain,  liuit,-  &£.  after  they  have  Imo  dried  or  baked' 
fu&cieatly. 
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iwrs,  teach  to  man  the  various  ufes  of  coirporeal  ftrength,  are  favourable 
of  iron,  and  inftruft  him  to  form  to  the  gigantic  ftature  ;  of  which  he 
weapons,  &c.  j  but  it  cannot,  with  produces  the  ancient  Germans,  and 
all  its  influence,  render  him  the  In-  modern  Patagonians,  as  examples 
habitant  of  every  region,  were  not  and  proofs.  He  alTerts  alfo,  and  we 
his  body  fo  adapted,  by  the  tough-  think  he  has  made  his  alfeTtlou  good, 
Befs  and  pliability  of  its  frame.’  that  the  complexion  of  the  huma4 
An  enquiry  here  prefents  itfelf  of  fpecies  is  uniformly  correfpondent 
no  fmall  moment :  are  the  human  to  the  degree  .of  heat  or  cold  to 
beings  which  pofltfs  thefe  varimjs  which  they  arc  habitually  expofed. 
and  oppolite  powers,  derived  from  In  this  part  of  the  argument,  our 
one  common  origin  j  or  were  differ-  philpfophcr  make^  a  proper  ufc  of 
ent  races  of  men  formed  and  adapt-  his  dIllin£\ion  between  the  phyfical 
ed  by  their  original  make  to  their  and  geographical  climate  j  and  he 
fpecific  climates  ?  M.  Zivmierman  aferibes  the  erroneous  reafoning  of 
enters  fully  into  this  queltion,  which  Lord  Kaims  In  particular,  to  his  in- 
has  been  fo  frequently  agitated,  attention  to  tliis  differenre.  At  Se- 
Likc  a  mie  fon  of  Adam,  he  con-  negal,  anti  in  tlic  adjacent  lands^the 
tends  carneflly  for  the  old  conftitu-  thermometer  Is  often  at  112  or  117 
tion,  in  oppolition  to  the  hold  at-  degrees  In  the  fhade,  and  here  wc 
tacksof  a  Voltaire  and  a  Hume.  He  find  the  inhabitants  jet  black,  with 
plainly  ihews,  that  tlie  dlltin^l,  and  woolly  hair.  The  heat  is  equally 
almoil  innumerable,  exertions  of  great  In  Congo  and  Loango:  and 
creative  power  in  the  formation  of  thefe  countries  arc  inhabited  by 
different  races  of  men,  is  a  fiippoix-  Negroes  only ;  whereas  in  Moroc- 
tion,  as  unncceffary  as  it  is  extrava-  co,  to  the  North  of  thefe  yegjons, 
gant ;  the  influence  of  natural  cau-  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to 
fes  being  equal  to  all  the  dilfcrcnccs  the  South,  the  beat  is  not  fo  Intenfe  j 
obfervable  in  the  human  fpecies.  nor  are  the  iulubitants  of  fo  deep  a 
He  walks  with  a  linn  foot  and  fleady  hue. — Lord  H.  aflts,  wUerpfore  are 
pace,  through  every  region  of  the  not  the  Abyilinians  and  the  iniiabi- 
babitable  globe,  examines  the  Ita-  tants  of  Zuura  of  as  dark  a  com- 
ture,  form,  and  complexion  of  its  in-  plexion  as  the  Moors  or.  tlic  cnail  of 
habitants,  compares  thefe  with  the  Guinea  ?  M  Thm/ienrum  anfwers, 
peculiailtles  of  their  climate  and  li-  that  ‘thefe  countries  are  much  cool- 
tuation,  and  fatistactorily  proves,  er.  The  uefert  is  not  only  farther 
that  the  difference  of  flatiire  between  from  the  equator,  but  the  winds, 
the  Laplander  and  the  Patagonian,  bLowing  over  the  A* las  mountains, 
or  of  colour  between  the  Circaffian  which,  like  the  Alps,  are  covered 
and  the  Negroe,  are  not  fo  great  as  with  fiiow,  and  tlic  wcilerly  wind 
to  require  various  exertions  of  oinni-  coming  f-.v.m  the  fen,  mult  couiidcr- 
potcnce  to  create  them  j  nor  are  ably  mitigate  the  heat.  Nor  Is  A- 
they  fo  great  as  the  changes  pro-  byiTinia  fo  wann  as  either  Monorao- 
duced  on  the  brute  creation,  cun-  topa,  or  Guinea.  The  North  Ealt 
feiTedly  by  the  influence  of  climate,  winds  from  the  fide  of  Perlia  and 
The  extreme  of  cold,  he  maintains,  Arabia,  are  cooled  by  their  paffage 
is  an  impediment  to  graw  tli,  not  cu-  over  the  iled  fca:  the  N.orther.i 
ly  in  the  human  fpecies,  bur  alto  in  wiruls  from  Egypt  lofem  ith  of  tluir 
the  whole  animal  and  vegetable  heat  on  the  chain  of  mountains  that 
creation  :  whereas  a  more  moderate  is  extenued  between  the  countrie>  y 
degree  of  cold,  connected  with  a  the  winds  from  the  South  and  the 
vagrant  life,  and  perpetual  exertions  Well,  are  fta  winds.  Thus,  the  only 

N  3  quarte; 
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<]uartpr  from  which  they  can  dorive 
exccflive  heat,  is  from  the  Weft ;  as 
‘the  air  on  this  ilde  tnuft  pafs  over 
traffs  of  heated  lands.'  For  a  fimi- 
lar  reafon  if  is  that  Negroes  are  not 
found  cither  in  Afia  or  South  ’Ame¬ 
rica,  under  the  Equator.  The  fitua- 
tlons  of  thefe  countries,  which  he 
minutely  inveftigates,  exjmfc'  them 
io  i'ca  breezes  and  cooling  winds 
from  the  continent.  ’He  confirms 
Jiis  hypothefis  by  obferving,  that  the 
mouniaineers  of  Warm  climates,  as  in 
."V  and  Ceylon,  are  much  fair- 
erthi..  ’^e  inhabitants  of  thevallics*, 
that  the  Sct  accns  and  Moors,  who 
conquered  the  north-eaft  part  of 
Africa  ill  “CO,  from  being  hiuwii, 
ire  becoaic  like  the  negroes  near  the 
E.i'’ator  j  that  the  Portuguefe,  who 
fcr-l-d  at  Scneijil  in  1400,  became 
blacks;  and  i'edula,  the  Jc’.v,;iflerts, 
that  'nis  countrymen  in  Abyiunia  ac¬ 
quired  the  dark,  complexion  of  the 
original  natives.  Lord  Kaimes  en- 
'  quires,  why  negroes  retain  their  co¬ 
lour  when  in  more  temperate  cli¬ 
mates?  The  Profefl'ur  pirtly  denies 
ih:  fad;  and’affirmr,  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Dcm.tnet,  that  the  negroes 
cducatrd'in  America  and  In  Furopt, 
are  not  of  lo  deep  a  jet  as  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Senegal  or  Guinea.  He 
farther  refttarks,  ‘  that'ntore  time  is 
requifite  to  change  the  Complexion 
Irom  jet  to  fair,’  than  the  reterfe: 
marks  which  arc  accidentally  made 
cm  the  Ihin,  continue  for  Veuts.’  Nor 
is  the  t:iticrence  of  climate  lb  great 
as  to  eftwcluaie  a  fjHtedy  change,  'i'o 
tlo  jufticc  to  the  experiment,  the  ne¬ 
groes  Ihould  be  conveyed  to  the  re- 
pjons  of  the  north,  be  kept  from  in- 
termarrt'ing  with  the  natives,  but  be 
continunlly,  like  them,  expeftd  to 
the  influence  of  tb^  cbld ;  ancffhould 
fubfift  on  the  fame  diet,  &c.  But  oUr 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  do  juft¬ 
icc  to  this  part  of  his  fubjed,  and 
we  mull  hallen  to  another  queftion 
^  no  lei's  moment. 


It  being  proved,  that  veyiry  wji 
arc  brethren,  and  that  the  human 
race,  however  we  may  differ  iu  fize 
or  complexion,  are  all  of  one  family ; 

It  is  natural  to  enquire,  Who  was 
our  progenitor?  Adam,  according 
(b  the  ancient  creed  ?  or  the  crang 
oiitang,  according  to  the  new  fyftem? 
The  pretenfions  of  the  orang  ciitang^ 
or  rather  of  his  partizans,  for  the 
old  gentleman  hiiiirdf  either  cannot, 
or  will  not  utter  a  word  on  the  fuh- 
jed,  are,  that  he  has  been  the  man 
of  the  woods  for  many  ages  before 
gardens  were  ever  thought  of.  Hii 
elaims  to  humanity  an:  founded  00 
his  being  able  to  walk  upright  oc- 
cafiohally,  being  furnilhed  with  a 
competent  ftiare  of  mulcles  requifite 
for  the  purpofe.  The  form  of  hi^ 
heart,  lungs,  bread,  brains,  intcftl 
ines,  are  finiilar  with  ihofe  of  men; 
the  cxcum  has  alfo  its  appendix  vernii- 
prmi}  .*  he  can  lit  upright  with  great 
cafe  ;  fhews  more  defign  in  his  plans, 
than  his  affuciates  in  the  furefts ;  and 
can  handle  a  Hick,  on  occalion  with 
tolerable  dexterity.'  His  difqualifw 
cations  are  the  following :  The  po- 
lition  <»f  the  fir  amen  tnagmim  ocapi- 
tis,  wliuh  is  farther  backward  than 
in  the  human  I'pccies,  and  the  lock* 
cts  ot  his  lower  j.iw,  made  to  receive 
the  dfotfi  tr.ciforei  of  tl*w  up|KT,  in¬ 
dicate  liisrelationfttip  to  the  monkcjr 
breed.  He  hat  aUo  thirteen  ribs  on 
each  tide ;  his  arms,  feel,  ami  toes, 
are  much  longer  than  thofc  of  the 
human  fpeties,  occ.  and  although  his 
foot  dees  not  I'u  clofely  rcfcnible  a 
hand,  as  that  of  tiie  ape,  yet  the  p'A~ 
hx  ptJn,  or  the  great  toe,  is  plated 
at  a  gickter  di dance  front  the  other 
toes,  which  gives  it  the  appearance 
andofes  of  thumb.  Thtfc  differences 
irtdicaie,  that  although  the  ourang 
can  occafiOnally  ail  tiie  biped/  yet 
he  is  muen  better  qualified  to  walk, 
on  liis  fore-feet,  and  to  climb  trees; 
than  the  generality  of  the  modern 
race  of  men.  But  his  being  dclh- 
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tvte  of  fpeech  is  a  fubjcfl  of  much  of  nature  by  every  ftep  which  he 
greater  triumph  to  his  adverfaries,  takes.  While  RoufTeau,  Lord  Mon- 
than  any  of  the  difTerences  ifated  a*  boddo,  Mol'cati,  and  others,  have 
bjvc.  For  there  is  no  nation  of  men,  done  their  utmoft  to  bend  the  Itub- 
huNVver  favage,  that  is  deflitute  of  born  neck  of  man  down  to  earth,  our 
fpecch  though  Individuals,  Gscluded  philofopher  unites  his  efforts  with 
from  focicty,  may  in  time  lofe  the  thofe  of  Meflrs.  de  Buffon,  de  Pauw, 
faculty.  No  indances  arc  known  in  and  Blumenbach,  to  fet  hiia  up  a- 
which  a  company  of  ten  or  twelve  gain ;  and  whether  it  be  from  the 
men  have  been  ^vithuut  a  language }  force  of  nature,  or  from  habit,  the 
but  upwanls  of  thirty  of  the  ouraog  majoiity  of  our  readers,  we  prefume, 
fpecies  have  been  found  in  a  herd,  will  entertain  but  few  fcruples  about 
without  (hewing  the  fmalleil  tiaccs  their  right  to  walk  erril  if  they. chufe 
of  this  faculty.  It  has  bcco  fuggeit*  it ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  ncedlefs 
ed  by  Roulfeau,  that  they  m;iy  have  to  enlarge  much  on  this  argument 
loll  the  power  from  their  neglcA  of  If  any  one  fliould  fiave  doubts,  let 
ufing  it  i  but  it  is  vers’  fingular  that  him  be  comforted  by  the  thoughts 
they  alone  Ihould  loi'c  this  power,  that  this  erect  polition  is  belt  adapt* 
and  not  that  race  ot  men  to  whom  ed  to  the  contorirs.tion  of  the  hu* 
they  arc  fuppofed  to  be  fo  nearly  re-  roan  head,  and  the  ponderous  quan- 
lated.  I'o  tlicfe  arguments,  which  tity  of  human  brains  :~<bat  the  ar* 
have  been  frequently  rc^'eated,  it  is  t'euLtion  of  the  os  eecipitis  with  the 
true,  but  not  more  fo  than  the  whim-  iirlt  vertebre  of  the  neck,  is  differ* 
fic.d  hyputhefis  which  they  uppoi'e  rntly  coiillructed  from  that  of  quad* 
has  been  llarted,  Profeffor  Z.  adds  a  ru^>eds,  with  the  obvious  delign  that 
fatisfadory  one,  taken  from  the  ««•  man  Ihould  be  able  to  movcliis  head 
ranv  oiitang'f  being  delHtute  of  that  in  every  diretlion  with  the  grcatell 
uniTcrfality  which  man  fo  cmiiienl-  facility  : — that  the  human  fpccies 
ly  poff  (Tirs.  I'he  ourpng  is  confined  to  (and  alfo  nionkies)  are  defiitute  of 
the  torrid  zone  of  the  o'd  world,  that  (Irong  ligament  or  tendinous  a* 
But  finer  he  pofirlTcs  lirength  and  poueurolis,  vulgarly  called 
agility  in  his  native  relidence,  and  sshicli  quadrujnrds  polVefs  (ai>  a  kind 
is  formed  for  running  and  climbing,  of  ilay-tape),  to  prevent  the  head 
wherefore  dues  he  not  emigrate  to  from  finking  to  the  earth  ^  to  which, 
other  countries  which  abound  e-  from  its  natural  pofitiun.  it  muff  be 
qnally  with  proper  nourilliraent,  did  very  prune and  that  our  eyes  and 
he  nut  feel  the  incapacity  of  fubfiff-  cars  are,  foitun?tcly,  not  phiccd  a* 
ing  in  other  climrites*  ?  thole  of  the  quadrupeds.  The  axis 

The  above  queffion  is  clofely  con-  of  the  human  eye  is  nearly  perpeo- 
neded  with  another  whicli  has  great-  dicular  with  a  vertical  I'esrlioii  of  tlie 
ly  dillrcffed  fome  philofophic  minds,  hcadj  wliercas,  in  the  brute  crea- 
and  not  without  reafon,asit  hath  an  t!on  (the  Uirger  ape  excepted),  the 
immediate  reference  to  a  riglit  de-  puliticn  of  the  eye  forms  an  z- 
portment :  Is  man  naturallv  a  biped  cute  angle: — nature  lias  alfo  fur¬ 
or  a  quadruped?  Until  this  point  nilhed  otlie^  animals  with 
can  be  ileciut  l,  he  that  walketh  up-  nusH  oculi,  a  n.ufclc,  whic^i  the  erect 
rightly  does  nut  walk  furcly,  for  he  attitude  renders  ncedlcls,  the’  high* 
may  tranf^refs  the  fundamoutal  law  ly  neceffary  in  the  pro:;c;  conic* 

quently, 

•  When  this  firll  volume  wns  writtrn,  Prof* ITor  Zimm'rman  was  i^notar.t  of 
the  anatomical  liilcnvcrics  of  the  late  Prof.  Camper :  he  meutionii  ihetu  in  iW  fes 
cifUd  vol.  as  decilivt.  ’ 
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quently,  wlioever  tries  the  experi-  ereft  attitude  of  the  trunk,  that  tVe 
ment  will  find,  that,  in  the  Inclined  ir.oft  confclentious  mortal  mull  furc- 
direftion,  both  his  eyes -and  his  ears  ly  think  this  attitude  innocent  and 
are  in  the  i*oll  unfavourable  fitua-  harmlefs.  From  the  above  confi- 
lion  poflible  for  quick  hearing  or  ex-  derations,  and  many  others  which 
tenfive  vifion  : — the  (hape,  breadth,  might  be  adduced,  it  appears  that 
llrength  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  back  Ovid  is  no  lefs  a  philofopher  than  a 
and  loins,  are  fo  coincident  with  the  poet,  when  he  fings,  . 

Pronaque  cum  fpeHent  animalia  cetera  terramt 
Of  homim  fublime  dedit,  czlumque  tueri 
JuJJIty  et  eredos  adjldera  tollere  vuUus. 


Remarks  v;ade  in  a  Tour  through  Lapland.  By  Mathew  Confett,  Efq;  •who 
accompanied  Sir  H.  G.  Liddel,  and  Mr  Bowes  in  this  Tour. 


June  19.  1786. 
E  arrived  at  Kichlea  the  firft 
town  at  which  we  flept  in 
Lapland.  The  roads  here  are  like 
thofe  we  had  left,  with  rocks,  woods, 
and,  In  the  height  of  Summer,  burn¬ 
ing  fands. '  The  town  of  Richlea 
vies  with,  and  indeed  far  furpafies, 
the  towns  in  the  Swedilh  territories 
in  dirt  and  poverty.  Beds  there 
were,  indeed,  if  fuch  they  may  be 
called,  which  we  lay  upon,  and  by 
the  allillance  of  fatigue  contrived  to 
fleep  till  morning.  By  liay  we  were 
bit  by  the  Mufqueto-tly,  and  during 
the  night  by  infecls  01  a  nature  e- 
qually  difagreeablc  to  our  feelings. 

June  24.  This  day  we  arrived  at 
Tornao,  a  beautiful  well-built  town, 
furrounded  by  a  river  of  the  la'me 
ran-  •,  or  rather  the  river  here  i'wells 
into  a  fpacious  lake. 

At  twelve  o’clock  this  night  wc 
faw  the  Sun  in  full  beauty.  The  Ho¬ 
rizon  being  remarkably  clear,  gave 
us  a  moll  delightful  view  of  that,  to 
us,  extraordinary  fight. 

Tormo  Is  the  chief  town  of  Weft 
Bothnia,  about  three  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  north-eall  of  Stock¬ 
holm,  lituated  on  a  river  of  the  fame 
Bame,  which  rifes  in  Lapland,  runs 
fouth-caft,  and  falls  at  Tornao  into 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  They  have  a 
tplcrablc  trade  here  in  Furs  with 


the  Laplanders,  their  neighbours,  on 
the  weft  and  north,  and  the  Finland, 
ers  who  inhabit  the  eaftern  fide  of 
the  Gulf. 

The  Laplanders  In  general  are  be¬ 
low  the  middle  ilature,  with  flat  fa¬ 
ces,  high  cheek  bones,  long  black 
hair,  and  their  complexions  of  a  ma¬ 
hogany  hue.  'I'heir  habitations  are 
dirty  to  a  gre.tt  degree,  but  on- ac¬ 
count  of  their  unfettled  life  are  por¬ 
table.  'l  liey  leave  an  aperture  at 
the  top  which  ferves  both  for  win¬ 
dow  and  chimney,  and  a  finall  hole 
on  one  fide  for  an  entrance.  Inlhort, 
their  dwellings  are  not  unlike  thofe 
deferibed  in  Cqok’s  Voyage  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Kamfchatka.  The 
Laplanders  are  mufcular  and  aiftivc, 
iho’  at  the  fa'ne  time,  which  (eenis 
to  imply  a  contradiclion,  they  are 
naturally  Idle,  but  perfeddy  pacific 
in  their  tempers.  The  women, 
likewife  are  low,  with  large  broad 
features,  but  have  fo  gentle  and 
complaifant  a  manner,  that  their  be¬ 
haviour  removes  a  piejiidice  whicli 
their  firft  appearance  does  not  fail 
to  excite.  As  their  manners  arc 
gentle,  fo  their  characlcrs  arc  challe. 

The  language  of  the  Laplanders 
is  a  harih  and  unintelligible  jargon, 
derived  from  their  neighbours,  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Finland.  I’heir, 
voices  however  are  pauiical,  and  they, 
never 
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never  require  much  entreaty  to  ob¬ 
lige.  The  few  fpecimens  which 
we  poffefs  of  Lapland  poetry,  give 
you  a  favourable  imprefllon  of  their 
tajie,  and  talle  moll  certainly  it  is, 
uficorrupted  by  foreign  ideas,  and 


entirely  the  produ£lIon  of  nature.- 
In  the  Speftator  you  have  two  ele¬ 
gant  Odes  tranilated  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Lapland  (Nos.  366  and 
406.)  1  fliall  made  no  apology  foe 
^ding  a  third. 


A  Lapland  Song. 

THE  fnoMVs  are  diffolving  on  Tornao’s  rude  fide. 

And  the  ice  of  Lulhea  flows  down  the  dark  tide: 

Thy  dark  itream.  Oh,  Lulhea,  flows  freely  away, 

And  the  fnow-drop  unfolds  her  pale  beauties  to  Day. 

Far  off  the  keen  terrors  of  Winter  retire. 

And  the  North’s  dancing  ftreamers  relinquilh  their  fire 
The  Sun’s  genial  beams  I’well  the  bud  on  the  tree, 

And  Enna  chaunts  forth  her  wild  warblings  with  glce« 

The  rein-deer,  tinharnefs’d,  in  freedom  iTiall  play, 

And  fafely  o’er  Odon’s  deep  precipice  ilray  j 
The  wolf  to  the  forell’s  receffes  fliall  fly. 

And  howl  to  the  moon  as  Ihe  glides  thro’  the  Iky. 

Then  hade,  my  fair  Luah,  Oh !  hade  to  the  grove, 
And  pals  the  fweet  fcal'on  in  rapture  and  love ; 

In  youth  let  our  bofoms  in  extacy  glow- 

For  the  winter  of  life  ne’er  a  tranlport  can  know. 


With  refpedl  to  religion,  I’m  af¬ 
raid  the  Laplanders  have  yet  much 
to  learn  :  though,  like  every  other 
quarter  of  the  globe,  knowledge  is 
tTiaking  gradual  advances  even  here. 
The  high  Laps,  as  they  are  called, 
that  is,  thofe  who  inhabit  the  moun¬ 
tains,  have  not  yet  quite  forgot  tlieir 
original  Paganifm,  notwithllanding 
the  great  pains  which  the  Swedes 
have  taken  to  introduce  Chiiltianity 
amongll  them.  Many  fuperllitious 
cudoms  dill  remain  to  proclaim  the 
darknefs  of  their  minds.  Augury 
and  witchcraft  make  a  part  of  their 
belief :  they  iHll  whifper  to  their 
rein-deer  when  they  undertake  a 
journey,  and  addrefs  their  ancient 
idols  for  the  increafe  and  fafety  of 
their  flocks.  You  have  heard  no 
doubt  of  their  conjuring  drums.  I 
met  with  one  in  the  pofi'efiion  of  a 
(tied  at  Uma,  who  had  attended  a 


reformed  Pagan  in  his  dying  mo¬ 
ments.  Ills  original  opinions  he 
had  long  fince  changed,  but  retain¬ 
ed  this  piece  of  ancient  fuperllition 
to  delude  the  ignorant,  and  fupply 
his  own  neceilities. 

This  indrumentisof  an  oval  form, 
made  of  the  bark  of  the  fir,  pine,  or 
birch  tree,  one  end  of  which  is  co¬ 
vered  with  a  fort  of  parchment  drclL 
ed  from  the  rein-deer  Ikin.  This  w 
loaded  with  brafs  rings  artfully  fall- 
ened  to  it.  The  conjurer  then  beats 
it  upon  his  bread  with  a  variety  of 
frantic  podures.  After  this  he  be- 
fniears  it  with  blood,  and  draws  up¬ 
on  it  rude  figures  of  various  kinds. 
When  he  has  gone  through  all  his 
manoeuvres,  he  informs  his  credulous 
audience  what  they  wilh  to  know, 
which  he  fays  was  communicated  to 
him  during  the  paroxifm  of  his  atti¬ 
tudes.  Like  ether  Fortune-tellers, 

bio 
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Ms  anfwers* are  generally  of  a  favour-  waift :  the  cap,  of  blue  or  Wnite  fa- 
alile  kind,  for  Which  he  receives  pre-  tin,  wrought  with  embroidery  ofva- 
fents  of  brandy,  which  adds  fuel  to  riuus  coluur>.  The  young  women 
his  frenzy,  and  renders  him  mighty  wear  a  gold  ring  on  the  middle  fin. 
•aoije.  ger  of  the  right  hand:  when  they 

The  wealth  of  the  Laplanders  itfairy  it  is  ch^ngeef  to  the  left, 
confilts  chic.<ly  in  the  number  of  From  the  wild  appearance  of  this 
rein-deer.  Thcfe  draw  their  ikdges'  niuuhtainous  region,  far  from  pnpu- 
in  winter,  but  iu  lummer  theie  ani-  lation  and  cultivated  life,  the  Ipurtf- 
nials  lol'e  their  vigour  and  fwiftnefs,  maii  may  cxpec\  the  highelt  graiifi- 
and  are  eailly  overcome  by  heat.  I  cation.  .VVild  game  Indeed  of  vari- 
havc  feen  them  reclining  iu  the  ous  kinds  niay  be  found  here  in  great 
woods,  and  apparently  fo  enfeebled,  abiiiHlance. 

as  fcarcely  able  to  get  out  of  your  Wooilcocks  breed  both  in  Lap¬ 
way.  land  and  in  Sweden  as  well  as  other 

The  I.aplander  »s  very  dexterous  nonherucoantrics.  After  the  breed- 
in  making  utcnfils  t'f  wood.  He  Is  iug  feafon,  for  a  certain  time,  the 
bis  own  carpenter  and  boat-buikier.  wikhIs  t»f  Lapland  and  Finland  a- 
1  was  not  a  little  fnrprized,  in  a  bound  with  them.  Tliefe  they  cad 
tentof  wanderingLaplande'^s,  toiind  i;i  their  laiTguaj^e  the  Sea fon- bird,' 
the  cheele  wi.ich  they  make  of  the  but  tiiey  neitherdcllroy  nareat  them, 
rein-deer’s  milk  curlouliy  impred'ed  judging  them  to  be  unwholeibmc 
wi'dr  a  wooden  inllrument  fucli  as  is  food,  from  the  crrcumltancc  of  their 
commonly  uled  in  the  f.iiglilh  tlai-  having  uo  crops.  It  has  buen  an  oh- 
ries.  They  fallen  their  boards  t<»-  fervalion  in  Frogland,  that'  for  ftve-^ 
gether,  w’licn  they  make  theif  boats  ral  ye.»rs  pall  Woodcocks  ha'vc  be- 
«r  other  movealdcs,  witii  twigs  or  come  rcraaikably  fcarce.  This  may 
the  ncrv*s  of  the  rein-deer.  The  probably  be  Accounted  foi  in  the 
women  idfo  raiike  ufc  of  the  latter  as  following  manner; — Sweden,  like  o- 
a  fubilitiitc  for  thread  in  fewing.  the- couiifiies.  Is  making  a  gr.iJual 
'Hie  female  Laplanders  (hew  great  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  luxury,  a- 
ingenuity  in  embroidering  their  gar-  inongll  which  the  indulgence  of  the 
ments  with  brafs-wire,  tin,  or  any  palate  takes  uo  uiKlillinguilhed  plate, 
otiicr  gaudy  ornament.  1  hey  take  Wild-fowl  eggs  have  ot  late  become 
much  delight  in  atlorniug  tiicir  a  great  delicacy  among  the  inhabi- 
heads,  neck,  and  ihouldtrs  with  glafs  tauis  of  that  country  who  encourage 
l>cads,  oco.  ami  arc  very  fanciiul  in  the  Jioors  to  find  out  their  nefls. 
their  girdles,  whicli  aie  eml<rouIertti  Tiic  egg  of  tl.<  Woodcock  they  are 
and  fringed  with  large  tufts  at  the  particularly  fond  of,  which  is  about 
twoe.\ircines,aiidtitil  in  large  knots :  the  fize  of  that  of  the  Plover,  and 
this  they  look  upon  as  the  greateft  is  exceeding  rich  iu  flavour.  I  have 
ornament  of  their  drtfs.  feeu  the  Boors  offering  large  quanii- 

The  drefs  of  l.  apland  ladies  of  la-  ties  of  thefe  eggs  for  fale  in  the 
perior  rank,  loch  as  arc  refkleiit  in  market  at  Stockholm.  From  thi» 
towns,  IS  c<ju:d  to  their  fortunes,  praclice  it  is  not  improbable  but  tlwt 
This  is  often  very  faperb  and  colt-  the  breed  of  tliis  bird,  as  well  as  the 
ly,  wliimlically  loaded  with  orna-  Ch  ider,  Or &c.  will  be  gicatly  Hi* 
ments,  gold  and  filvcr  rin^s,  dia-  mindhed,  if  not  at  leaf!  totally  extir- 
ihonds,  and  pearls,  &c.  The  vefl  pated.  Upon  enquiry,  however,  I 
of  a  lady  of  quality  is  of  the  richelt  «lo  not  find  that  any  alteration  in 
brocade  lilk,  trimmed  With  ribbons  point  of  quantity  has,  as  yet,  been 
kUcw  floAt  round  fliC  neck  and  perenived  in  Lapland', 

A  Froo 
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Trom  this  country  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  ^ddcr-down  is  colletlcd  from 
a  duck  of  that  name,  to  be  found 
only  in  the  northern  climates.  The 
dowai  is  of  fuch  value,  when  in  Its 
puf;ty,  that  it  is  fold  for  two  rix- 
dollars  per  pound.  It  is  extremely 
fof*  ^nd  warm,  and  fo  light  and  apt 
to  ^:pand,  that  two  handfuls  fqueez- 
ed  together  are  fuflicient  to  fill  a 
down  quilt,  which  is  a  covering  like 
a  feather  bed,  ufed  in  thofe  cold 
countries  inllcad  of  a  commoo.q'iilt 
or  blanket. 

A  people  that  live  without  excr- 
cifing  the  arts  of  agriculuire,  even 
the  fimple  ones  of  ploughing,  fow- 
ing,  and  planting,  affords  a  fingular 
inltaiice  in  the  prefent  hifiory  of  the 
world.  Such  a  people  arc  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Lapland.  Ignorant  of  all 
the  improvements  of  life,  unknow¬ 
ing  in  the  feveral  embellilhmcnts  of 
fociety,  they  live,  in  the  interior 
parts  of  Lapland,  as  much  as  polfible 
in  a  date  of  nature. 

Yet  Providence,  who  always  finds 
a  fubditute  where  full  enjoyment  is 
denied,  darts  a  ray  of  contentment 
beneath  the  rafter  of  the  Laplander. 
Happy  would  it  be  for  more  poliih- 
ed  fociety,  if,  in  the  midd  of  their 
entertainments,  they  could  meet  with 
the  fame  confolation  !  If  the  native 
of  LapLnd  polfedes  not  his  flocks 
and  his  herds,  if  he  fees  not  around 
him  vuUics  fmiling  with  corn,  nor 
his  rich  padurts  and  fine  meadows, 
of  this  at  lead  he  is  certain,  tliat  he 
has  no  occafion  for  them.  His  rein¬ 
deer  is  his  all.  Of  all  tame  animals 
this  is  at  once  the  mod  ferviccable, 


other  neceffaries.  This  fair  continue« 
a  week,  and  is  confidered  as  a  fort 
of  Finland  Jubilee.  When  they  de> 
part  for  their  own  mountains  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  their  deer  and  loaded 
pulchas  or  fledges,  makes  a  very  fin* 
gular  appearance.  They  do  not 
travel  in  a  mixed  multitude  and 
without  order,  but  with  much  regu» 
larity  and  method.  Precedency  is 
always  claimed,  and  allowed  to  the 
fenior.  The  others  follow  in  rota¬ 
tion,  which  prefents  to  the  eye  a 
proceflion  of  deer  and  fledges;  the 
uncouth  figures  of  men,  and  uteniils 
of  various  kinds  and  fliapes,  extend¬ 
ing  fiom  feven  to  eight  or  nine  miles 
in  length. 

The  Lapbnders  are  a  llrong-fca- 
tured  people,  low  in  ftature,  but  fo 
conllitutionally  hard  as  to  bear  the 
fevriity  of  the  moll  inclement  fea- 
fon.  Thefe  people  arc  generally 
bom  in  woods,  and  are  frequently 
upon  the  fnow,  and  wanderers  from 
their  birth  to  their  life’s  end.  Their 
huts  are  formed  of  pieces  of  timber 
or  rafters  joined  together  and  co¬ 
vered  with  turf  or  the  branches  or 
bark  of  pine  trees,  fo  that  architec¬ 
ture  here  may  be  faid  to  appear  in 
Its  rudnuents.  Sometimes  coarlc 
cloth  makes  a  part  ot  the  covering  of 
their  tents.  In  fome  places,  we 
were  told,  that  their  houfes  were 
built  upon  the  trunks  of  trees,  raifed 
above  the  fuiiace  of  the  eanh,  or 
upon  a  Hone  foundation,  to  prevent, 
m  thofe  defolate  regions,  their  be¬ 
ing  overwhelmed  in  the  enormous 
drifts  of  fnow,  or  devoured  by  wild 
l>ea(is. 


and  provulcil  for  with  the  leall  In  fummer,  the  Laplanders  wear 
trouble  and  inconvenience.  a  clofe  garment  which  reaches  to  the 

At  Tornao  there  is  a  great  annu-  middle  of  their  legs  girded  clofe  a- 
al  fair,  frequented  by  the  mountain  bout  them  with  a  belt.  Theyt  have 
Laplanders  and  Finlanders.  At  no  lineii,  but  their  clothes  are  made 
that  fcafon  they  refort  thither  iu  in  general  of  a  coarlc  wool  without 
great  companies,  and  barter  furs  and  dying  ;  their  flioes  and  caps,  of  the 
other  commodities,  the  produce  of  Ikin  of  the  rein-deer  with  the  hair 
their  country,  for  hardware  and  outwards.  In  winter  their  clothes 
Vt)!,.  X.  No.  56.  O  arc 
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are  of  n<in  with  the  hair  inwards. 
The  women’s  apparel  is  not  very 
different  from  that  of  the  men. 

Stockholm.  I  cannot  omit,  though  a 
circumftance  I  never  before  heard  of, 
to  inform  you,  that  grain  is  not  the 
the  only  ingredient  ufed  in  Sweden 
for  the  dillilling  of  fpirits.  llte  low 
priced  brandies  are  made  from  rye 
and  ants,  a  fpecies  of  infeft  very 
plentiful  in  this  country.  Upon  en¬ 
quiry  1  find,  that  “  ants  fupply  a 
refin,  an  oil  and  an  acid,  which  have 
been  deemed  of  confiderable  fervice 
in  the  art  of  phyfic.”  The  ant 
ufed  upon  thefe  occafions  is  a  re¬ 
markably  large  black  infeft,  com¬ 
monly  found  in  fmall  round  hills  at 
the  bottom  of  the  fir-tree.  It  is  lefs 
to  be  wondered  that  they  fhould  ufe 
thefe  infefls  in  their  dillilleries  than 
that  they  ihould  eat  them,  and  con- 
fider  them  as  highly  palatable  and 
pleafant.  As  I  was  walking  with  a 
young  gentleman  in  a  wood  near 
Gottenburg,  I  obferved  him  fit  down 
upon  one  of  thefe  living  hills,  which 
from  the  nature  of  its  inhabitants  1 
ihould  rather  have  avoided,  and  be¬ 
gin  with  fome  degree  of  keennefs  to 
devour  thefe  infects,  firft  nipping 
off  their  heads  and  wings.  The  11a- 
%'our  he  declared  was  of  the  finell 
acid,  rather  rcfembliug  that  of  a  le¬ 
mon.  My  young  friend  intreated 
me  much  to  follow  his  example,  but 
I  cocld  not  overcome  the  antipathy 
which  1  felt  to  fuch  a  kind  of  food. 

Accou'it  of  i'vo  Lapland  Girls,  hnuglt 
to  Euglanti  hy  Sir  H.  G.  Liddel. 

T  I\Lde  you  a  promife,  that  before 
I  Cl  r.rltiucd  my  ccrrefpondence, 
1  wonlu  fend  you  fome  account  of 
(he  two  itmaie  uuver.tuicrs  that  ac¬ 
companied  us  liom  Lapland.  It  is 


now  my  intention  to  give  you  that 
intelligence.  I’he  motives  which 
induced  Sir  H.  G.  L.  to  bring  them 
fo  very  far  from  their  native  I'ome 
are  fufficiently  known*.  His  ht  ma* 
nity  and  particular  attention  to  t  tent 
when  in  England,  his  great  «ate 
that  they  ihould  meet  with  no  Jcci- 
dent  in  their  return,  and  the  co  upa. 
rative  opulence  with  which  he  fent 
them  back  to  their  native  mountains, 
do  credit  to  that  heart  which  plan¬ 
ned  the  whole  journey.  Many  un¬ 
fair  and  uncharitable  cenfures,  I 
know,  have  been  thrown  upon  thefe 
innocent  Laplanders.  The  voice  of 
bufy  rumour  is  not  often  filent  upon 
fuch  fubjefts.  An  eafy  conftitutional 
temper,  joined  to  good  health  and 
good  fpirits,  is  very  apt  to  be  mif- 
interprettd  by  the  morofc  and  cen- 
forious.  That  this  was  the  only 
foundation  for  any  refle£lions  upon 
the  Lapland  girls,  I  dare  venture  to 
affirm.  It  is  therefore  cruel  male, 
volence  to  attempt  to  depreciate  in¬ 
nocence  from  mere  fufpicion. 

We  firll  met  with  our  two  female 
travellers  at  Igfund,  a  fmall  town, 
the  property  of  Clas  Grill,  knight 
of  the  order  of  Vafa,  and  chief  di- 
reilor  of  the  Swedilh  E.  India  com¬ 
pany.  I'heir  names  are  Sigrec  and 
Anea,  ami  they  are  natives  of  jock* 
mo  Lapniark.  With  refpefl  to  their 
perfons,  thty  are  low  in  llature,  with 
broad  leaturcs  like  the  red  ot  their 
country-women.  We  mull  not, how¬ 
ever,  meafure  tne  beauty  of  a  Lap¬ 
lander  bj  the  llanu^rd  of  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Cullom,  in  many  rclpe.‘  s  an- 
fwers  the  purpofe  of  a  more  perftcl 
miHlel.  And  there  is  no  doubt  but 
a  Laplander  or  a  Negro  would  pre¬ 
fer  the  fubftantial  beauties  ot  the 
one  or  the  fable  charms  of  the  other, 
to  the  aLballtr  Ikin  or  glowing 
tints 


*  \Vr  Pave  been  informed  th.it  the  jeurney  w  as  undertahen,  and  the  girls  brought 
^  Engiaml,  in  confct^ucuec  ol  a  wager. 
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tints  of  the  Inoft  celebrated  Englilh  defired  to  Lnow  whether  there  were 
Belle.  any  churches  in  England.  I  know 

We  had  no  great  dilEcuIty  in  per-  not  what  idea  they  could  have  form^* 
fuading  them  to  take  this  journey,  ed  of  this  country.  Probably  they 
They  feemed  fo  fatisfied  that  our  in-  imagined  that  it  was  fomething  like 
tentions  were  good,  and  relied  fo  en-  their  own,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
tirely  upon  the  promife  of  Sir  H.  O.  coniiiled  partly  of  profeflbrs  of  the 
L.  that  he  would  fend  them  fafely  reformed  religion,  and  partly  of  pa* 
back  again  to  their  friends  and  coun-  gans,  or  of  thofe  who  profefs  no  re- 
<ry,  that  they  made  very  little  op-  ligion  at  all.  How  far  fuch  an  idea 
polition  to  his  propofals.  In  all  pro-  would  have  been  conlillent  with 
batiility  the  poverty  of  thefe  females,  truth,  I  lhall  not  take  upon  me  to 
joined  to  an  cnterpriiiug  fpirit,  oc-  determine.  I'he  Lapland  girls,  how« 
calioned  their  eafy  acquiefcence.  ever,  were  not  without  their  fenti- 
They  thought  that  if  they  returned  ments  of  religion.  And  before  they 
ut  all,  a  circumllance  they  faw  no  left  their  own  country  applied  to 
room  to  doubt,  they  would  not  their  minider  for  a  certificate  of 
return  !■  the  fame  Hate  of  indigence  their  fidelity  to  their  own  church, 
ia  whiuh  they  then  were.  The  female  Laplanders,  with  three 

L  is  more  fu''prizirtg  that  their  more  as  companions,  walked  on  foot 
pareats  ihould  confent  to  their  un-  with  the  five  rein  deer  near  fix  huud- 
dertaking  this  arduous  journey.  They  red  miles  by  land  before  they  reach- 
did  fo,  without  any  bribe  or  any  o-  ed  Gottenburg,  where  we  met  them, 
tiler  confideration  than  the  faithful  and  embarked  altogether  for  £ng- 
proinife  of  our  baronet.  Thy  d/ept,  land. 

indeed, yi/w  natural  tears,  but  •wip'd  You  will  excufe  me  if  I  digrefe 
them  f'jon.  From  Igl’und,  they  ac-  for  one  moment  on  the  fubjedl  of 
compauied  their  children  a  part  of  thefe  rein-deer.  Thefe  animals  fince 
their  journey,  then  took  an  afifetlion-  their  arrival  in  England  have  bred, 
ate  leave  and  returned  home.  How  and  are  likely  to  become  very  pro¬ 
extraordinary  was  the  confidence  of  lific.  Monficur  EufFoa  and  other 
thefe  old  people !  Nothing  but  the  naturalills  have  affirmed  that  they 
idea  that  their  daughters  would  re-  will  never  thrive  or  breed  in  any 
turn  louden  with  opulence,  probably  country  but  Lapland.  The  experi- 
coulil  have  tempted  them  to  have  ment  which  has  been  made  upon 
parted  from  them.  I'hough  even  this  occafion  will  eifedlually  confute 
tliis  is  not  apparent,  as  they  were  this  idea.  Few  indeed  have  had  the 
nut  lo  mercenary  as  to  expect  to  be  fame  advantages  in  making  it  as  Sir 
bribed  into  their  confent.  Will  it  Henry  George  Liddcl,  as  few 
be  allowed  me  to  reafoa  from  hence,  can  have  that  convenience  and 
that  the  nearer  we  approacli  to  a  ground  fur  them  to  walk  911  that  he 
Hate  of  nature,  tlie  lels  the  human  has  at  Ellingtou-caltle,  one  of  his 
Blind  is  fubjeCt  to  fufpicions  ?  There  country-feats,  fituated  in  the  north- 
ftre  philofophcrs  that  would  purfue  ern  part  of  the  county  of  Northum- 
this  idea  through  all  its  windings:  bcrland.  Upon  the  efiate there  are 
but  as  1  pretend  not  to  fo  exalted  a  fcveral  large  fir  plantations,  belides 
character,  I  (hall,  after  having  Itart-  very  extenlive  moors  abounding  ia 
ed  the  game,  fulfer  you  to  puifue  it,  white  mofs,  a  fort  of  food  they  are 
according  to  your  own  pleafure.  particulary  fond  of :  notwithlfand- 
When  our  Lapland  female  friends  ing,  they  will  eat  good  grafs  or  fog. 
had  determined  to  undertake  the  From  their  prefent  appearance  there 
journey,  among  ether  quedbus,  they  feems  no  doubt  but  they  will  be« 

O  i  '  coot* 
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come  very  numerous,  and  amply  re-  kingdom,  and  in  the  city  of  Stock- 
pay  Sir  H.  G-  L.  for  his  great  ex-  holm,  was  not  lefs  attended  to  as  a 
pence  in  bringing  them  to  Eng-  novelty,  than  when  they  firft  arrived 
land.  in  England.  The  curiollty  of  the 

The  female  Laplanders  were  re-  Swedes  was  great,  and  their  interro- 
ceived  in  this  country  as  great  curi-  gatwies  many,  concerning  the  te- 
olities,  and  vifited  by  all  ranks  of  ception  they  met  with  in  England, 
people.  And  probably  they  were  as  To  all  thefe  queftions  they  were  able 
curious  to  fee  others,  as  others  were  to  give  the  moll  fatisfai!lory  anfwers. 
to  fee  them.  I  have  before  told  you  Their  apparel,  and  their  little  flock  of 
that  they  were  lively  and  chearful  j  riches,  teftified  the  manner  in  which 
I  may  add  alfa  that  they  were  grace-  they  hatl  been  treated :  and  they 
ful  and  unatfected.  The  natural  hu-  themfelves  expreffed  the  molt  grate- 
bits  and  conllituivms  of  thefe  two  ful  regard  to  the  hofpitality  of  Ra- 
femalcs  were  truly  amhable,  their  venfworth-caflle,  and  the  liberal  fa- 
tempers  Itcady  and  unvariable,  their  vours  they  h;td  received  from  it^ 
happy  dirpofitioiis  pictured  in  their  worthy  owners, 
faces,  lielides,  they  were  particu-  When  the  King  of  Swedeir’s  bro- 
larly  eafy  in  their  addrefs,  efpecial-  ther  heard  of  their  arrival  at  Stock- 
ly  Sigree,  fo  much  fo,  that  Ii  llc.id  of  holm,  he  exprefl’ed  a  defire  to  fee 
their  Lapland  mountains  you  would  them.  I'hey  were  accordingly  ulher- 
have  imagined  their  editratiou  had  ed  into  his  prelence.  The  royal 
been  in  tlie  drawing  room.  Tliis  Swede  was  very  particular  in  en- 

obfervation  has  been  frequently  quirng  into  all  the  circumltanccs  of 

made  by  Lady  L.  whole  natural  eafe  their  journey,  'i'heir  replies,  all 
and  polltenefs  give  the  greateft  tended  to  the  honour  of  the  Englilh. 
weight  to  her  opinion.  nation,  and  they  did  not  fcruplc  to 

h  is  fome  fatisladlion,  too,  to  re-  Inform  him  of  their  reluctance  to 


fleet  that  during  their  Itay  In-  Eng- 
Lmd  they  loll  none  of  thoCe  natural 
accompllfiiments  which ihey  brought 
along  with  them.  Though  introdu¬ 
ced  topeople  of  difliniriion,  they  loll 
none  of  their  moucily  and  humility  ; 
though  dillant  from  their  native 
country,  and  poiTiljly  uncertain  of 
their  return,  they  loll  none  of  their 
llvelinefs. 

The  time  came  when  they  were 
to  return  ;  ami  the  fame  friend  who 
brought  them  into  this  country  was 
particularly  anxious  that  theylhould 
meet  with  no  accidents  in  returning. 
They  rc-cmbarkcd  in  the  fame  ihip 
that  brought  them,  and  we  know  for 
certain  that  they  lately  reached 
their  native  land  after  an  abfenre  of 
feveral  months.  When  our  Lap- 
land  female  adventurers  returned  to 
fheir  native  country,  we  were  in¬ 
formed  by  a  correfpondent  from 
Sweden,  that  their  appearance  in  that 


le-ave  that  land  of  hofpitality. 

Tliough  the  untutored  minds  of 
thefe  girls  could  never  have  betn 
taught  any  of  the  fublimer  virtues^ 
or  imprefled  with  a  proper  fenfc  of 
gratitude,  yet  from  all  thefe  circum- 
ilauces  it  is  evident  that  they  polfeL- 
ed  it  in  all  its  purity.  I  hcy  loll  no' 
opportunity  in  Eiiglaiid,  or  in  Swe¬ 
den,  and,  I  douhl  not,  afterwards  in 
Laplanil,  of  gratefully  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  favours  of  tijelr  munificent 
Bcucfaflor.  When  llicy  returned 
to  their  native  huts,  they  found 
thtUifelves  pofi'rlTed  of  wealth,  much 
fiipcvior  to  tiiclr  neighbours  :  for  o- 
puleucc  entirely  depends  upon  com- 
parlfoiv.  They  pofi'clTcd  in  Englifn 
coin  jlfy  pomids,  which,  in  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  Sweden,  is  equal  to  one 
thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol¬ 
lars,  lilvcr  mint,  or  three  thoufand- 
feven  hundred  and  fifty,  copper 
mint.  Nor  was  this  all  their  riches  y 
they 
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they  had,  befides,  many  bountiful  borrowed  of  their  more  opulent 
prefents  of  trinkets,  both  valuable  neighbours.  In  this  kind  of  gaiety 
and  numerous. — It  is  one  part  of  the  and  fplendour,  our  travellers  exed 
ceremony  at  a  Lapland  wedding,  to  their  whole  country  ;  and  their  Eng- 
adorn  the  bride  with  a  crown  orna*  liih  trinkets  are  obtained  at  a  gseat 
mented  with  a  variety  of  gaudy  price  to  deck  out  and  ornamettt 
trinkets,  and  on  thefe  occailons  the  their  marriage  fokmuitics. 
sod  fplendid  baubles  are  generally 


Ceren/cnies  eljtrvej  at  an  Audience  cf  the  Grand  Signior.  From  the  Ahbo 
Seliini’s  Letters. 

Almost  all  the  powers  of  Eu-  fills  of  flowers  put  into  fmaH  phials^ 
rope  fend  a  miniilcr  to  the  placed  in  a  kind  of  jar,  and  fruits 
Ottoman  Poite,  either  under  the  de-  according  to  the  fieafon.  The  Porte 
nomination  of  Arabaffador,  Envoy,  afierward^gives audience, likeaU the 
liiternuncio,  Refideut,  or  fiiuple  other  powersof  Europe,  to  the  diflfer.. 
ChiiTi^e  d' Affaires.  France,  England,  cut  minifters  who  arrive,  but  they 
and  Holland,  have  minillers  at  Con-  muft  firft  have  an  audience  of  the 
ftantinople,  under  the  title  of  Am-  Grand  Vizir  before  they  are  admit- 
bafiadors.  The  Venetians  have  alfo  led  to  that  of  the  Grand  Signior. 
one,  biK  he  is  commonly  llylcd  Baylt.  AVith  r^ardto.the  Charges  d* Affaires, 
The  minilter  of  the  court  of  Vien-  they  obtain  only  an  audience  of  the 
na  is  called  Internuncio:  he  takes  Grand  Vizir 

charge  at  the  fame  time  of  the  affairs  Some  weeks  after  the  arrival  ofa 
of  Tufeany.  Sweden,  the  king  of  the  new  niinider,  the  Porte  himfelf  fixes 
Two  Sicilies,  and  the  Emprefs  of  the  day  of  audience,  which  is  always 
Ruffia,  have  each  one,  under  the  Tuefday,  the  day  of  the  Divan,  or 
title  of  Envoy  Extraordinary.  Pruf-  council,  and  when  this  day  is  once 
fia  keeps  at  the  Porte  only  a  Charge  fettled,  it  is  impofliblc  to  change  it. 
i'  Affaires j  Denmark  an  agent,  and  1  hough  it  fnow  or  rain,  in  a  word^ 
Ragufa  a  conful.  Poland  has  no  though  it  blow  in  the  moft  furious 
minilter  at  the  Porte,  but  it  has  de-  and  tempeduous  manner,  the  minl- 
puted  for  the  prefent  an  Envoy  E.\-  lUr  mull  keep  his  appointment,  un- 
fraordinary.  lefs  he  fiiuuld  happen  to  be  fick* 

Wlicn  any  miniftcr,  of  whatever  This  is  the  only  cafe  in  which  an 
ration,  arrives  at  the  Ottoman  Porte,  audience  can  be  put  off. 
the  fecretary  to  the  embafl’y  waits  In  the  month  of  February,  1778, 
upon  the  Reis  Effendi,  in  order  to  I  had  an  opportunity  of  being  pre¬ 
pay  a  vifit  d'tcrwards  to  the  Grand  fent  at  an  audience  given  by  the 
Vizir,  to  inform  him  of  the  arrival  Grand  Signior  to  Mr  Bufeamp,  the 
of  his  maftcr.  Three  days  after,  the  Poliih  Envoy,  the  ceremonial  of 
Vizir  fends  the  Dragoman,  or  inter-  which  I  llinll  deferibe.  Having  been 
preter  of  the  Porte,  to  congratulate  obliged  to  get  up  at  four  in  the  mor- 
the  new  minilter,  and  at  the  fame  ning,  I  repaired  to  Mr  Bofeamp's 
time  brings  him  a  prefent,  which  con-  palace,  where  1  found  him  ready 

d  relied 

*  When  a  minilter  departs,  he  takes  leave  firft  of  the  Grand  Signior,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  the  Grand  V,z:r,  w’ho  gives  him  kttcis  to  hts  lovcicign. 
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di-effed,  together  with  his  two  funs, 
the  I'ecretaiy  to  the  einbaiVy,  and  fe- 
veral  other  gentlemen.  The  mini 
Her  then  fet  out,  accompanied  by  his 
domeltics,  who  were  preceded  by  an 
Orta,  or  company  of  Janifi'aries,  in 
drcfles  of  ceremony,  walking  two 
and  two.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
ftair  of  Med-Skelcjfi,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  Hair  ol  the  dead,  we  found  a  bark 
or  boat  of  the  Ciuufd-  l>af  i,  or  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  me/reiigers,  who  at¬ 
tended,  into  which  t'ae  Envoy  en¬ 
tered  with  his  dragoman  only.  I’he 
Janiil'aries,  and  aii  the  rell  who  ac 
companied  the  iniuiiler,  embarked 
in  other  boats  which  were  there  pre¬ 
pared  ready  for  the  ceremony.  It 
might  be  about  five  in  the  morning 
when  we  landed  at  the  nort  ofCon- 
ftantinople,  that!;  to  fay,  at  the  iLir 
of  Baked  Capulji ;  for  it  is  rlways  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  at  the  feraglio  before 
fun-rife. 

When  we  had  difembarked,  we 
proceeded,  all  on  foot,  in  the  fame 
order  in  which  we  had  come,  to  a 
houfe  where  the  Ciaufei-  thfei  was  to 
receive  the  inlnifler.  This  officer  of 
the  Porte  was  at  a  fmall  diltance,  in 
the  houfe  of  fume  friend,  and  when 
the  minifter  arrived  at  his  firlt  place 
of  deilination,  he  fenc  to  inform  him 
of  it  j  but  the  Cianfei-Bafei,  in  order 
to  difpenfe  with  the  trouble  of  rifing 
up  when  he  faw  him, lent  back  word 
that  he  was  repeating  his  Namaz, 
that  is  to  fay,  the  prayer  which  the 
Turks  are  acculfomed  to  fay  five 
times  a-day,  and  in  which  they  can¬ 
not  be  interrupted.  For  this  rcafon, 
Mr  Bofeamp  was  Ihewn  into  a  hall 
W’here  there  was  a  fopha,  in  order 
that  he  might  fit  down  As  for  us, 
who  formed  the  firft  part  of  his  fuitc, 
we  were  introduced  into  the  fame 
apartment,  but  we  remained  iiund- 
iug. 


Some  moments  after  the  Ciaufc^ 
Bafei  made  hls  appearance,  and  ba> 
ving  congratulated  the  minilfer,  bad# 
him  fit  down  on  his  left  hand,  which 
among  the  Orientals  is  the  moft  ho¬ 
nourable  place.  A  pipe  was  then 
im.Tiediately  brought  for  the  Ciaufee 
Bafei,  and  anotherfor  the  miniller  *. 

As  for  us,  who  were  fcattered  here 
and  there,  they  brought  us  nothing, 
A  few  minutes  after,  we  faw  a  fer- 
vant  enter  with  two  handkerchiefs, 
one  of  which  he  put  upon  the  knees 
of  liis  milter,  and  the  other  upon 
thofe  of  the  miniller.  A  fmall  plate 
of  pitferves  was  then  brought,  a 
Ipoonliil  of  which  was  prefeiited  to 
tjie  miniller,  another  to  the  Ciaufee 
Hajci,  and  afterwards  cue  to  each  cf 
thoi’e  who  were  prefent.  Another 
doincllic  entered  with  Iherbet  or  le¬ 
monade,  made  according  to  the  Turk- 
ilh  cuUom,  wiiich  was  prefented  in 
the  like  manner  to  .all  the  alfillants. 

Coffee  was  next  ferved  up  in  fmall 
ettps,  and  witliout  fugar,  for  this  is 
the  manner  in  which  il  is  drunk  by 
the  Turks.  LalUy,  came  another do- 
mellic,  holding  in  his  hand  a  filver 
inllruracnt  called  Ghui-R'.dam,-  con¬ 
taining  roie  water,  fome  of  which  he 
poureil  on  tlic  handkerchief  of  the 
miniller,  and  then  upon  tiiat  of  the 
Cumjee- Bafei,  wiio  moiiter.ed  his  ve- 
neiable  beard  with  it.  As  for  us, 
we  were  all  blelTed  like  hard  eggs 
on  Ealler  Sunday  morning,  the  da- 
mellic  bcfprinkling  our  faces  with 
the  lame  rofe  water,  and  afterwards 
other  parts  of  our  bodies,  us  he 
thought  proper.  After  this  cere¬ 
mony,  another  entered  with  a  vef- 
fel  for  perfumes,  called  Burhurddm, 
in  which  was  burning  foinc  aloes 
wood,  named  in  the  Turkifli  language 
Udaghagi.  He  furll  held  this  kind 
of  cenl'ei  under  the  nofe  of  the  mi- 
niltcr,  to  perfume  him,  and  having 
ffiakeu 


•  This  is  a  piece  of  Turkilh  etiquette.  The  mailer  is  firft  ferved,  and  then  the 
flranger.  It  often  hapjariis,  that  two  domeftics  bring  two  pipes  at  tlie  lame  time, 
Uut  the  one  may  not  have  t(  in  his  power  to  fay  that  he  was  ferved  before  the  otha. 
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under  that  of  his  mailer,  who  per¬ 
fumed  his  beard,  by  keeping  it  over 
the  velTel.  We  alfo  in  our  turn  were 
perfumed,  which  was  done  by  palFing 
the  veffel  very  quickly  under  our 
chins.  It  is  thus,  that  thofe  honours 
tetminate,  which  the  Turkilh  lords 
are  accuitomcd  to  pay  in  the  like 
circumllances.  They,  hoxvever,  do 
not  forget  to  (ervc  themfelves  firll, 
inilead  of  Ihewing  that  attention  to 
ftrangtrs. 

Having  employed  about  half  an 
hour  in  this  ceremony,  we  went  out 
to  the  llreet,  where  we  found  feve- 
ral  horfes  ready  faddled,  and  the  mi- 
nlllcr  having  mounted,  the  Ciaufee 
B'jfci  did  the  fame,  and  all  his  «t- 
tendants.  The  Janifliiries  preceded 
US  on  foot  as  before,  and  walked  in 
very  good  order.  After  this  mili¬ 
tia,  came  the  miniller's  domeltics, 
in  number  fixteen,  all 'clothed  in 
their  richell  liveries.  Thefe  were 
followed  by  feveral  Ciitufjis^on  horl'e- 
back,  and  the  minider  with  all  his 
fuite,  pert  of  whom  were  on  foot, 
and  the  tell  on  hori'eback.  W'e  di- 
recled  our  courfe  towards  the  Serag¬ 
lio  ;  but  before  we  arrived  there  we 
were  obliged  to  Hop  in  a  llreet  call¬ 
ed  Divan  Toll,  before  the  palace  of 
the  Grand  Vizir,  which  cor.duds  di- 
reclly  to  the  Seraglio.  The  reulon 
of  'his  (lopping  was,  becaufe  it  was 
necelVary  to  wait  until  the  Cjrand\'i- 
zir,'the  Captain  I’acha,  and  all  the 
other  chiefs  or  Ci^pi  of  the  court, 
who  were  all  to  be  prefent  in  their 
habits  of  ttremony,  had  palled  be¬ 
fore  us. 

Having  waited  more  than  half  an 
hour,  until  all  thefe  lords  w'cre  pnf- 
frd,  we  law  a  ’l  urk  on  horfeback, 
that  is  to  lay,  a  who  was 

galloping  full  fpetd,  and  who  order¬ 
ed  us  to  continue  our  march,  which 
we  did.  Upon  our  arrival  at  the 
gate  of  the  Scr:  glio,  we  entered  into 
a  large  beautiful  court,  and  w|icn  we 


we  all  diGnounted  Wc  then  ei.tercd 
this  fecond  court,  which  was  oi  much 
greater  extent  than  the  lirH,  where 
W'e  faw  feveral  large  pla.ic  trees, 
which  gave  it  a  molt  btauuful  and 
delightl  d  appearance. 

Scarcely  had  we  all  entered  oit 
foot,  as  I  have  already  faid,  for.no 
one  but  the  Grand  Sigiiior  ii  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  this  place  on  horfe¬ 
back,  w  hen  we  faw  on  the  left  hand, 
a  great  number  of  Janifliiries,  in 
drelfes  of  ceremony,  and  drawn  up 
in  two  ranks.  Before  thefe,  at  a 
little  dillance,  flood  feveral  earthen 
plates,  containing  pillaw  or  baked 
rice,  upon  the  top  of  which  was  a 
fmall  cake,  called  pide  ;  but,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  what  gave  us  the  great- 
ell  pleafure,  was  to  fee  this  troop, 
that  is  to  fay,  all  the  Janiflaries,faU 
upon  thefe  dilhes,  like  fo  many 
hungry  wolves,  as  foon  as  we  got 
before  them.  Thefe  tiifhes  were 
their  daily  allowance  as  foldiers )  but 
this  public  diilribution  never  .takes 
]>lacc,  except  on  days  of  great  fo- 
lemnity,  or  when  an  audience  is 
granted  to  fome  mlnifter.  ’ITie  Ja- 
iiilHirics  lei  zed  thefe  dilhes  with  the 
greatell  dexterity,  each  laying  hold 
of  his  own.  Not  one  was  left,  ai  d 
this  mar.oeuvre  was  performed  with 
an  ardor  which  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pnlu-d. 

When  this  diilribution  was  f  llh- 
etl,  and  when  we  had  arrived  ai  the 
bottom  of  the  court,  ve  entei  d  a 
little  door  on  the  right  hand  of  lUc 
council  hall,  which  is  named  the  Di¬ 
van,  and  w  hich  is  on  a  level  with  the 
court.  ’I’his  hall  is  in  the  form  of  a 
quadrangle,  and  pretty  ht.'ge  j  a  wall 
lix  feet  in  height,  runs  through  it, 
which  divides  it  into  two.  When 
we  had  entered,  I  ohferved  be¬ 
fore  me  a  large  long  bench,  upon 
which  there  was  no  culhion,  nor  any 
kind  of  covering.  This  long  bench 
occupied  three  lides  of  the  hall ;  but 
there 
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there  was  nothing  on  the  fourth  fide,  the  Sultan  places  himfclf,  when  he 
which  contained  the  door  that  open-  thinks  proper  to  hear  the  decifioo  of 
ed  into  the  court.  different  proceffes,  and  to  fee  that 

la  the  middle  of  this  bench,  6p-  his  minifiers  and  judges  adminifier 
^ofite  the  door,  and  on  a  place  raifed  ftri£l  juftice.  The  other  chiefs  or 
a  little  higher,  the  Grand  Vizir  was  otficers  of  the  court,  that  is  to  fay, 
feated  after  the  European  manner,  the  Reis  Effendi,  the  Ciaufce  Rafci, 
that  is  to  fay,  with  his  legs  hanging  and  thofe  who  do  not  dine  in  the 
down.  He  wore  adrefs  of  ceremony,  Divan,  remain  In  the  other  hall, 
which  confided  in  atriangular  fhaped  We  were  then  all  colle6led  around 
turban,  named  kalevi,  furrounded  the  miniller,  at  whofe  fide  flood  the 
with  a  gold  band,  placed  tranfverfe-  fecretary  of  the  embaffy,  holding  his 
ly,  and  a  (attin  robe,  over  which  was  credentials  in  his  hand,  in  order  to 
another  of  the  fame  fluff,  lined  with  prefeut  them  to  the  yultan.  Thefe 
fable,  having  very  long  tleeves,  that  credentials  were  inclofed  in  a  box, 
hung  down  behind  ;  his  legs  were  or  fniall  coftej,  covered  with  a  piece 
covered  >vitb  half  boots  of  yellow  of  fluff  richly  embroidered.  While 
leather.  vve  were  in  this  polition,  we  faw  three 

On  the  right,  was  the  Captain  or  four  ill-drtilcel  Turks  enter,  one 
Pacha,  whofe  drefs  of  ceremuoy  re-  after  another,  by  the  door  of  the  Di- 
fembled  ^at  of  the  Grand  Vizir,  van,  preceded  by  the  CiniUcis,  who 
His  turban,  which  was  ornamented  are  orficers  deftined  to  difeharge  the 
in  thelike  manner,  with  a  gold  band,  different  fundlions  of  the  Divan,  and 
had  the  fame  (hape  \  the  only  differ-  whofe  title  anfvvers  to  that  of  fer- 
cace  in  his  drefs,  was  the  colour,  jeant.  'Thefe  Turks  held  in  their 
which  was  green.  On  the  left  of  nands  papers  folded  up  in  a  fjuarc 
the  Vizir  were  the  two  Cadiles-Kier,  form,  which  made  us  imagine  that 
or  collateral  judges,  that  of  Komalia,  they  had  petitions  to  prefent,  and 
and  the  Cadile-Kier  of  Natolia.  On  that  they  were  come  to  tlcmand  jull- 
the  fide  of  the  hall,  which  was  on  ice,  or  Jo  folicit  juftice  in  'ome  trial, 
the  left,  was  the  Nif  iarnif  or  minif-  They  flood  all  in  the  fame  place, 
ter  who  puts  the  Sultan’s  name  to  all  and  very  near  us.  In  the  mean  time, 
dil'patches.  The  drefs  of  this  great  the  Tt/kicre^iy  that  is  to  fay,  the  per- 
oflicer  was  the  fame  as  that  ot  the  fon  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  read  memo- 
Vizir  with  rtfpccl  to  the  ihape  j  but  rials  in  the  Divan,  and  who  is  na- 
the  fluff  of  which  it  was  made  was  a  med  ylrzukal,  took  the  petitions  of 
reddifli  coloured  filk,  ornamented  thefe  'Turks,  and  laid  them  near  the 
with  filver flowers.  Ilisturban,  which  Vizir,  but  on  his  left.  The  Vizir 
was  of  that  kind  namc«l  Mugev-Jt,  having  read  them,  one  after  another, 
was  round,  very  high,  and  of  a  white  and  having  examined  them  accord- 
colour.  All  the  Cuvifcis  C'j^p.gssy  ing  to  the  btfl  of  his  judgment,  made 
and  pages  of  the  Seraglio  wore  ihe  his  dcteimlnulion  be  written  at  the 
lame.  bottom,  by  his  fecretary,  after  which 

■  In  the  neareft  corner  of  the  hall,  they  were  returned  to  the  petition- 
near  the  Nifciangi,  and  on  his  right,  ers,  whodepaitcd  without  faying  a 
the  minifler  was  invited  to  fit  down,  fingle  word. 

on  a  fquare  feat  w  ithout  any  back  ;  After  having  paffed  fentence,  the 
ss  for  us  attendants,  we  remained  Vizir  took  from  his  bofom  the  feal 
Handing  near  him.  W'e  afterwards  called  upon  which  is  engraved 

remarked  above  the  Vizir’s  head  a  the  Grand  Signior’s  cypher,  named 
fmall  fquare  window  (hut  with  gilt  Turn,  and  fealed  a  letter  folded  up 
fcltlces,  called  Kofaz^  behind  which  in  a  fquare  form,  which  his  fecretary 
I  prefented 
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jprcfeDted  to  him.  This  letter  was 
to  inform  the  Sultan  of  the  arrival 
of  the  minider,  and  toaflcif  he  would 
permit  him  to  appear  inhis^^prcfence. 
When  the  letter  was  fcaled,  the  Vi¬ 
zir  kilTed  it,  put  it  upon  his  head, 
and  afterwards  delivered  it  with 
much  refpcfl  to  the  Captgilar-Kiafi^ 
who  was  already  drefled  in  a  habit 
of  ceremony,  almoft  like  that  of  the 
Nifciangi.  In  hii  right  hand  he  held 
a  diver  baton,  having  a  large  knob 
upon  it,  with  which  he  kept  beating 
the  floor,  and  in  his  left  the  letter, 
which  he  prelfed  towards  his  head, 
walking  up  and  down  at  the  fame 
time  flowly  and  with  much  gravity. 
He  then  fent  the  letter  to  the  Grand 
Siguior’s  palace,  in  order  to  be  pre- 
fented  to  him. 

When  the  Capigilar  -  KiaJJl  had 
quitted  the  apartment,  we  faw  fevc- 
ral  fcullions  and  kifehen-boys,  all 
dirty,  greafy,  arid  ill-drifted,  fome 
of  whom  carried  fmall  Iquare  tables, 
very  low,  and  others  large  round 
difhes  of  tinned  copper,  called  Jinni, 
which  they  'placed  upon  certain 
fmall  ftools  or  benches,  whilft  others 
brought  fpoons  of  ivory,  wood,  and 
horn,  and  fome  rauflin  cloths.  They 
then  fpread  a  table  in  an  inltant  be¬ 
fore  the  Vizir,  with  whom  the  mini- 
fter  ate,  and  another  before  the  Cap¬ 
tain  Pacha,  to  which  the  fecrctary 
of  the  embafly  and  the  niiniller's  two 
fans  were  admitted.  A  third  was 
prepared,  alfo,  before  the  Nifciangi 
f.ffcniti,  to  which  I  fat  down,  with 
feveral  other  othcers  in  the  mini- 
ller’s  fuite,  arid  lalllv,  a  fourth  be¬ 
fore  the  two  Caddes-Kkri,  who  ate 
together. 

When  the  fcullions  had  prepared 
thefe  tables,  we  all  fat  down  in  an 
inllant, upon  fmall  llools  es.ccediiigly 
low.  On  the  table  was  placed  a  kind 
of  very  white  bread,  much  refemb- 
ling  cakes,  for  fuch  is  the  form  of 
that  ufed«n  the  Seraglio.  To  each 
^'as  givenafpoon,  with  a  muflin  cloth 
vot.  :5c  No.*  56.  P 


neatly  embroidered  Iiut  not  very 
clean  j  whiill  other  fervants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  kitchen,  brought  in  towels', 
various  kinds  of  provillons,  covered 
with  a  red  Ikin,  exceedingly  fait,  and 
of  a  pyramidical  figure.  The  din¬ 
ner  began  with  foup  iriade  of  herbs, 
which  1  could  not  talle,  becaufe  it 
was  carried  away  almofl  the  moment 
it  was  put  upon  the  table.  It  was 
in  an  inllant  carried  round  to  all  the 
other  tables,  and  this  was  the  cafe 
with  the  reft  of  the  dilhes,  which 
palled  fucceffively  from  the  Grand 
Vizir’s  table,  at  which  the  minifter 
fat,  but  he  was  always  fenced  aftcri 
the  Vizir. 

After  this  foup,  which  is  named 
7ctorba,  we  were  ferved  with  more 
than  fifty  diflies,  which  were  prefcot- 
^  to  us  in  fucceftionj  but  with  the 
greateft  difpatch.  It  wiis  cunous  to 
fee  one  enter  holding  in  his  hand  a 
])itce  of  roaft  meat,  another  with  a 
leg  of  a  fowl,  fome  with  the  head  or 
tall  of  a  fifli,  and  others  with  the 
wing  of  a  turkey,  for  knives,  forks, 
and  plates  were  bauilhed  from  tliele 
tables,  and  we  were  obliged  to  eat 
after  the  I’urkllh  manner,  that  is  to 
fay,  with  our  fingers.  Scarcely-had 
we  put  a  morfel  to  oinr  mouths,  when 
fomcthlng  clfe  was  brought  us,  which 
we  were  under  the  neceflity  6f  taf- 
tirrg  alfo.  For  this  reafon,  each  of 
us  was  obliged  to  put  before  him 
what  he  held  in  his  hand.  After  ha¬ 
ving  ferved  us  with  fo  many  diflies, 
fome  hard,  fome  four,  and  fomu 
fweet,  but  in  part  bad,  and  iH-drefs- 
ed,  with  different  kinds  of  fauce,  and 
of  various  colours,  they  brought  us 
a  largt  pl.ate  of  pillaw,  which  woi 
the  lad  of  all,  and  i-*.teuded  for  tU< 
deiTtrt.  It  was  IcafjiuJ  with  the 
feeds  of  the  pine  apple,  Corinthian 
ralfms,  and  cinnamon,  \\luth  gave 
an  excellent  tailc.  I'lius  teiminatid 
this  grand  dinner,  or  rat’uer  V  reak- 
faft,  for  we  ought  rcadi  y  to  g.-.e  ic 
this  ncme,  according  to  the  Tr  rkiiTi 
]£auucfj( 
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manner,  as  It  was  fcarcely  eight  o’¬ 
clock  in  the  morning  when  we  par¬ 
took  of  it. 

You  will  perhaps  be  curious  to 
know  what  drink  was  ferveil  us,  in 
the  midft  of  all  thcfe  dilhes*,  but  as 
you  are  acquainted  with  the  cudoms 
of  the  Mahometans,  you  may  eadly 
conjefture  tliat  it  was  water.  Of 
this  even  not  a  drop  was  brought  till 
the  repad  was  finilhed,  becaufe  it  is 
not  ufual  here  to  drink  until  one  has 
done  eating.  After  the  pillaw,  they 
brought  us  three  or  four  large  porce¬ 
lain  veffels  very  deep,  and  gave  each 
of  us  a  fpoon  of  a  particular  fliape, 
made  of  black  horn,  gilt,  deep,  and 
of  a  round  form.  The  liquor  with 
which  thefc  veflelswere  filled  had  been 
prepared  according  to  the  'I’urkilh 
cultom,  that  is  to  fay,  it  was  ex¬ 
tremely  fweet,  and  conipofed  of  the 
juice  of  different  fruits,  mixed  with 
fugar,  mufk,  and  various  aromatic 
ingredients.  Each  vefTel  contained  a 
liquor  different  both  in  taile  and  co¬ 
lour.  They  gave  them  the  name  of 
llierbet.  I  tailed  of  each,  and  found 
them  not  difagreeablc. 

After  we  had  quenched  ourthlrll, 
we  immediately  rofe  up,  and  water 
was  brought  us  to  walh  our  hands. 
During  this  interval,  the  tables  were 
cleared  with  the  ufual  difpatch,  and 
each  of  us  remained  in  his  former 
place,  waiting  for  the  hour  of  going 
to  the  Sultan’s  audience.  By  this 
time  the  Captgilar  KiaJJiy  who  had 
before  quitted  the  Divan,  to  fend  the 
Vizir’s  letter  to  the  Grand  Signlor, 
returned  with  tile  anfwer,  which  he 
lield  in  his  left  hand,  relling  it  a- 
gainll  his  head,  with- the  fame  gra¬ 
vity  as  before.  \Vhen  he  entered 
the  Divan,  he  prefented  the  letter  to 
the  Vhzir,  w  ho  immediately  rofe  up, 
took  it  and  klffed  it,  and  having  put 
it  to  his  head,  with  much  venera¬ 
tion,  afterwards  read  it.  He  then 
departed,  together  vilh  the  Captain 
I’acha^  and  walked  llowly  towards 


the  Grand  Signior’s  hall  of  audf* 
ence. 

A  little  time  after  the  minifler 
followed  him,  with  all  his  attend¬ 
ants,  and  we  were  obliged  to  wait 
before  the  door  of  the  hall  of  audi¬ 
ence,  which  is  at  a  little  diflance 
from  the  Divan.  We  remained  here 
about  an  hour,  under  a  kind  of  por¬ 
tico  called  a  kio/kf  and  during  that 
interval  the  Cajlangi-Bafci  arrived. 
This  officer,  who  dreffes  thofe  who- 
arc  admitted  to  an  audience,  putfirfl 
upon  the  minlller  a  robe  made  of 
fable’s  Ikin,  and  upon  each  of  his 
foHS  one  of  ermine.  To  the  fecre- 
tary,  was  given  a  veil  of  reddidi-co- 
loured  camblet  with  large  fleeves, 
and  a  few  fmall  gold  buttons.  This 
veil  is  called  kereke.  With  regard 
to  us,  we  received  ench  a  caftan^ 
which  is  a  veil  of  white  filk,  inter- 
fperfed  with  yellow  flowers,  and  ha¬ 
ving  very  wide  and  long  ilecves. 
The  Dragoman  of  the  Porte,  who 
was  near  the  minifler,  and  all  the 
cappigis  who  were  prtfent,  were 
clothed  in  the  fame,  becaufe  no  one 
is  permitted  to  enter  the  hall  of  au¬ 
dience  but  in  this  drei's,  which  be¬ 
comes  the  property  of  the  perfon 
who  wears  it. 

When  we  were  all  dreffed,  there 
came  a  number  of  cappigis,  two  of 
whom  laid  hold  of  each  of  us  ftrong- 
ly  by  the  arms,  and  dragged  us,  as- 
one  may  fay,  into  the  hall  of  audi¬ 
ence.  Before  we  entered  it,  we  were 
obliged  to  crofs  another  hall,  which 
ferves  as  a  kind  of  vefllble  to  it, 
where  we  found  feveral  pages,  or 
Peik,  who  are  white  eunuciis,  and 
who  were  drawn  up  in  two  ranks. 
We  afterwards  obferved  fome  pre- 
fents,  fent  to  the  Porte  by  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Poland,  the  principal  of 
which  was  a  large  mirror. 

From  this  apartment  we  pnffed  In¬ 
to  the  hall  of  audience,  which  is  a 
fquarc  chamber  rather  dark,  becaufe 
it  is  lighted  only  by  twd  windows. 

Tl^ 
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The  walls  were  hung  with  old  ta<  his  amb^dador  extraordinary  at  the 
pellry  of  a  red  colour,  and  the  floor  Sublime  Porte,  and  the  high  honour 
was  covered  with  a  Turkiflt  carpet,  which  he  had,  of  being  prefented  to 
The  throne,  which  Hands  oppollte  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  Ottoman  em> 
the  door,  has  the  appearance  of  a  pire,  &c.  This  fpeech  being  finifli- 
baldachin  *.  It  is  fupportcd  by  ed,  the  dragoman,  or  intrepreter  of 
four  golden  pillars,  ornamented  with  the  Porte,  who  flood  on  the  minlf. 
feveral  kinds  of  precious  Hones;  but  ter’s  right,  having  kifled  the  floor, 
not  In  fo  good  a  tafle  as  one  might  began  with  a  voice  rather  more  tre- 
imagine.  It  is  raifed  only  two  Heps  mulous  than  ufual,  which  is  a  piece 
from  the  floor,  and  behind  it  Is  a  of  common  aSe<5lation,  to  tranflate 
kind  of  cufliion,  againfl  which  the  what  had  been  laid.  The  Grand  Slg- 
Grand  Signior  relied.  This  prince  nior  heard  him  without  making  the 
was  feated  after  the  European  man-  leafl  motion,  remaining  as  one  may 
ner,  with  his  hands  fupported  by  his  fay,  like  a  fla  after  which  the 
knees ;  he  kept  his  Angers  open,  and  Vizir  began,  and  in  a  few  words 
I  could  obferve,  that  he  wore  feve-  made  a  reply,  according  to  cuflom. 
ral  valuable  rings  which  fparklcd  After  this  ceremony  the  two 
wlth  great  lultre.  His  drefs  was  phis,  who  held  me  by  the  lower  parts 
green,  his  robe  was  lined  with  the  of  my  arms,  gave  me  a  flap  on  the 
fur  of  the  black  fox  f,  and  had  on  Ihoulders,  as  a  lignal,  to  inform  me, 
it  four  large  diamond  buttons,  with  that  I  mull  make  a  profound  rever- 
the  fame  number  of  lilver  loops,  ence  to  the  Sultan,  and  without  any 
'I'hc  fore  part  of  his  turban  was  or-  farther  formalities,  we  turned  our 
namented  with  a  large  black  and  backs  upon  this  great  monarch  Pa- 
v/hlte  plume  of  herons  feathers,  fail-  dtfeiacki  alesn  Penak,  as  the  Ottoman 
ened  together  by  a  broad  band  co-  lay,  which  llgnifics  the  Pe/uge  cf  the 
vered  with  diamonds  in  around  form.  IVorld.  We  were  then  driven  out. 
On  liis  right  was  a  fraall  chimney,  like  fo  many  dogs,  all  the  Cappigis 
xonllructed  after  the  Turkilh  man-  crying  out,  x/,  x7,  x/,  which  lignihes 
ner,  in  the  lliape  of  a  pyramid,  and  go,  go  .ilon^tget  ycu  gone. 

■detached  a  little  from  the  wall.  It  When  tlie  audience  was  flnilhed, 
was  decorated  with  different  orna-  we  returned  in  the  fame  order  as  be- 
ments,  made  with  plates  of  gold,  and  fore,  to  mount  our  horfes,  which  we 
enriched  with  precious  Hones.  Near  had  left  in  the  firll  court.  We  had 
this  chimney,  flood  the  Grand  Vi-  flill  our  caftans  upon  our  llioulders, 
zir  and  the  Captain  Paclia,  having  and  we  did  not  take  them  off  until 
their  hands  joined,  and  affcdling  the  we  were  about  to  enter  our  bark,  in 
moll  profound  rcfpccl  and  venera-  order  to  return  to  Pera.  Having  then 
tion.  When  we  had  all  entered,  in  remounted,  we  were  Hill  obliged  to 
number  ten,  which  is  the  number  al-  wait  an  hour,  until  the  Grand  Vizir, 
lowed,  the  niiniiter  began  by  making  the  Captain  Pacha,  and  all  the  other 
a  Ihort  fpeech  in  l.atin,  rcfpedlng  great  officers  of  the  Porte,  who  had 
the  favour  conleiTcd  upon  him  by  his  been  at  the  Divan,  and  with  the 
fovereign,  in  permitting  him  to  be  Grand  Signior,  had  palled  one  after 

P  2  another. 

°  Baldai  hin  is  a  building  in  form  of  a  canopy,  fupported  by  pillars,  and  frequent* 
ly  ufed  as  a  covering  to  an  altar. 

f  This  animal  in  the  Turkilh  language  is  named  Kara-Tilkt.  It  is  extremely 
rare,  and  thofe  robes  which  arc  lined  with  its  fur  arc  highly  elleemeil  and  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dear.  The  Poles  and  the  Kufllaas  all'o  fet  a  great  value  on  the  Hein  of  the 
black  iox. 
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another.  They  were  all  mounted 
on  beautiful  horfes,  richly  caparlfon- 
cd.  They  were  accompanied  by  a 
j;teat  number  of  domeilics,  cal  cd 
chkadars,  who  marched  in  two  lines, 
t'.o  one  on  the  right  and  the  other 
on  the  left  of  their  mailers,  which 
had  a  ver''  grand  elfjft,  and  difplay- 
fd  to  Oar  vyes  all  tiie  pomp  and 
pride  ot  Otloiuan  raagnilicencc. 


Thefc  Turkilh  lords  having  all  flle^ 
off,  we  departed  alfo,  and  returned 
to  the  fame  Hairs  from  which  we 
had  fet  out.  Having  re-embarked, 
wc  went  down  to  Med-SkeUji,  and 
returned  to  Pera  at  noon.  We  then 
accompanied  the  minider  to  his  pa. 
lace,  where  we  remained  to  dine,  in 
order  to  terminate  the  ceremony. 


Par*’rtlar  KarraSUve  'f  K'r'.g  Charles  II. ’s  Cenceahnent  at  Mofelcy  *, 

Tf^  ING  di^ARI.ES  the  St'-ond  companions  Mr  Huddlefton  was  plea- 
comeiii^^  Worcelter  rjlit,  led  to  aJmi't  Mr  Francis  RaynoldV 
bciiig  n  •  dnelilaj,  Set  t.  3.  1C3  1,  a-  an.;  .tir  Tho.  Palin,  both  nephews  of 
bv  c  fua-riling  next  morning,  being  mine,  and  to  teach  them  with  him, 
Tl'.ari'dav,  by  the  euadiic.  of  Mf  and  alked  him  what  news  het  heard, 
Cmiles  GifFard,  and  his  mnn  Yates,  who  aai'wcarcd  none  but  very  good; 
arrivtd  att  AVhite  Ladyes,  \* I’.er?,  as  which  was,  the  King  had  gott  the 
foon  as  r.iight  bee,  lie  was  divciled  d.ty  att  \\  orceller.  But  Pcndrell 
of  his  apparcll,  his  hayr  cult  of,  and  anfweared,  ’lis  clean  contrarie;  and 
habited  like  a  country  fellow  •,  which  then  ttlated  to  him  the  fad  news  of 
being  uone,  liaveliig  taken  leave  of  his  Majellits  dclcat  att  Wortellcr 
the  Lords  who  alt'emhd  him,  was  the  day  before  ;  and  how,  tLa^raor- 
comniitted  to  the  charge  of  the  ning  carlie,  the  King  came  to  White 
PendrtJls.  The  Lords,  See.  then  Ladyes,  and  was  with  lome  ot  his 
moll  of  them  lied  alter  the  dying  ar-  brothers  in  dliguife,  and  that  my 
inyt  low  aids  Newjoci,  and  io  North-  Lord  of  cie\  eland ;  but  indeed  Will- 
wards.  U  he  Lord  Wilhnott  was  re-  inott  hee  left  att  the  laid  Hunt- 
f )  veil  to  fly  counter  towards  Lon-  baches,  and  was  by  him  fent  to 
<Jon,  and  by  the  guidance  of  jolin  Hampton,  and  to  all  his  acfjuaint- 
Lciitlrell  gott  to  i\ir  liuntbaches,  of  anct  thereabout,  to  gett  fome  fecrett 
Brinsford  ;  from  whence  he  feat  the  place  to  fee  arc  him  ;  which  not  being 
i.iid  Pendiell  to  Wolverhampton,  able  to  tlo,  he  alked  Mr  Huddlello** 
a.id  all  his  acquaintance  theicabouts,  whether  his  hindlorti,  being  myfclf, 
to  gett  fome  Aziium  for  him;  but  would  lio  him  the  favour  to  fecure 
not  ,;revayiing,  as.  hee- was  return-  him;  who  replyed,  1  will  take  you 
if.a,  ■  ick,  nee  melt '.vith  Mr  Huddle-  to  him,  and  you  Ihall  fee.  Upon 
Huit  '  .10:.''  hee1\  (i  leeii  fonuerly  their  an ivall,  Mr  Huddlefion  told 
at  \\  i.e  lyes  .  wit’i  yoi.ng  bit  me  .ill  tiie  Ihd  i.ew:,  and  his  buiftnes 
John  Prcu«  n,  tt>  v  r  de  ruUodv  liee  wlilj  inc  ;  v.'hereujK)ii  I  fald  I  would 
Wcis  c  iiiinit  eu  by  Mo-gan,  of  with  Ipecd  wait  on  bis  Lordlldp  ; 

XAetij;:,  rr  at  to  hint,  and  which  1  did  accordingly;  and  when 

fciu  -o  my  niolher's  to  table,  tor  there,  Mr  Huntbach  brought  iricc  to 
fc..r  ihcuhi  i«  i/c  1  ‘.m  goii  g  here,  iiis  chamLtr,  whom,  after  I  had  con- 
by  the  aamc  of  J.icxlon  ;  tor  whole  doled  hisMaicllies  and  all  hisfrind^ 

fad 

*  Fiom  an  or'.giuaJ  JIS.  iu  pcITellion  of  the  Mofeiey  family. 
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fad  misfortunes,  I  told  him  I  feared 
not  to  fecure  his  Lordihip  if  I  could 
geti  him  privately  to  my  houfe,  which 

1  thought  the  bell  way  was  for  mce 
to  wilh  Mr  Huntbach  to  bring  him 
a  by  way  to  a  clofe  of  mine,  called 
the  Moore,  about  midnight,  where 
att  thatt  tyme  1  would  wait  for  him, 
and  take  him  to  a  friend’s  houfe  not 
far  of,  wheare  1  feard  not  his  fecu- 
ritle  (to  conceal  from  Air  Huntbach 
^ly  taking  him  home),  where  accor¬ 
dingly  1  way  ted  tor  their  comeing 

2  or  3  bowers ;  and  then,  fuppoling 
they  had  Ilearcd  fome  other  courfe, 

I  returned  home,  where  I  found  my 
Lord  Willmott  arrived,  being  con- 
dueled  by  the  faid  Huntbach  an  o- 
ther  way  along  the  publick  ways  and 
lanes,  which  when  my  Lord  under- 
lloud,  he  was  much  troubled.  'I'hc 
next  morning  I  fent  a  mcircnger 
well  known  to  Col.  Lane,  to  acquaint 
him  that  iny  Lord  was  with  mce, 
but  I  had  no  convenicacy  for  his 
horfes,  my  howl'e  lying  to  the  open 
roade,  and  au  howfc  ovcragainil  itt, 
and  therefore  I  defired  him  to  en¬ 
tertain  them  (they  being  that  night 
att  one  Evans  houfe,  a  poor  man 
nigh  Mr  Huntbach),  mylclf  being 
better  able  to  fecure  my  Lord  than 
them,  who  feemed  very  willing,  and 
bidd  the  mcffcnger  bri.ng  them,  and 
that  att  night  he  would  iumfclf  W'ait 
on  his  Lordihip,  and  that  1  Ihould, 
about  midnight  expect  his  comeing 
into  a  dole  e.dled  Allport's  Lt  alow, 
wherein  was  a  great  drie  pltt,  co¬ 
vered  with  many  tree'',  where  the 
Colonel  accorilingly  came  j  and  ha- 
ting  tied  his  horio  in  the  faiii  pitt, 
1  ••.■ought  i’.im  through  my  back  fide 
to  my  Lord’s  ch'imhtr,  who,  wiien 
they  law  each  ot’ucr,  they  renewed 
their  former  acjualniance,  the  Co¬ 
lonel  lormerly  having  ferved  in  my 
Lord’s  brigade,  'i  he  Colonel  then 
invited  my  Lord  to  his  houfe,  as  far 
more  fafe,  my  Iclf,  as  he  ililed  mee, 
a  Papill,  and  more  liable  to  fearch- 
tS;  belides,  Li;  filler,  t’lie  Lady  Jane, 


had  newlie  gott  a  pafs  from  Captain 
Stone,  governor  of  Stafford,  for  her 
felf  and  man  to  go  into  the  Wd, 
which  might  bee  a  convenient  op- 
portunit '  fur  his  palfage  away.  But 
the  day  before,  1  haveing  thewn  his 
Lordihip  a  privacie  in  my  houfe, 
formerly  made  in  tyme*  of  perfecu- 
tion,  and  in  wtiicli,  after  the  late  un¬ 
fortunate  warre,  I  fecured  my  felf 
againll  the  violent  flriil  fearch  of 
Capt.  Stone’s  troop,  his  Lordihip  fo 
approved  of  itt  for  his  fecuritie,that 
hcc  wilht  hee  had  given  100, coo 
fi lends  of  his  were  with  him  ;  gave 
the  Colonel  mar>y  thanks  for  his  kind 
oiFer,  but  for  the  prefent  faid  hee 
was  well  plcafcd  and  falisficd  with 
his  prefent  quarters,  but  defired  him 
to  keep  the  opj>ortunlty  or  his  lif¬ 
ter’s  pafs,  and  his  horfes,  till  hee 
heard  from  him  again,  and  fo  took, 
leave  of  him,  and  I  condutSed  back 
to  his  horfes.  '1  his  morning,  being 
Ividay,  Jo.  Pendrcll  came  to  n’y 
Loi'd,  and  ilaid  all  day  with  him, 
wiio  att  night  fent  him  to  While 
Ladyes.  to  enquire  what  was  become 
of  the  Kmg  ;  who  returned,  and  faid 
he  went  from  thence  the  night  be¬ 
fore  to  A'l.uicley  in  Shroplhirc,  wilh 
a  tiefign  to  gett  over  Severn,  and  fo 
to  ilcer'e  tor  Wales  (but  Severn  was 
fo  guarded  hee  could  not  pafs,  but 
WrtS  lorct  to  Hay  there  all  that  night 
and  ne.xt  day  in  a  barn  of  Mr. 
Woolfs)  j  of  whofc  removeall  as  foon 
as  my  Lord  heard,  hee  refolvtd 
I'peedily  to  remove  to  Col.  I.ane’s, 
and  wilht  me  to  fend  to  him  to  have 
his  liorfes  feat  fur  him  that  night, 
wliicli  1  did,  and  they  came  accord¬ 
ingly  ;  and  fo,  alter  many  thanks  tor 
all  my  care  and  kind  entertainment, 
havcing  dd’millcu  jo.  Pendrcll,  hcc 
went,  and  lafelie  arrivea  att  the  Co- 
loner>  the  ne.xt  morning.  Air  Hud- 
dlclton  and  my  felf  were  walking  in 
the  long  walk,  and  concluding  in 
the  afternoon  to  go  to  White  Lad- 
yes,  to  receave  a  perfect  relation  of 
all  iLc  tranfocUoiis  there,  where  un- 
„  expcdedly 
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expeftedly  wee  faw  Jo.  Pendrell 
cumcing  to  us,  and  afking  us  where 
my  Lord  was,  wee  telling  him  he 
was.  gone  from  hence  j  hee  replyed, 
wee  then  are  all  undone,  for  att  my 
return  yellerday,  there  being  no  paf- 
fage  over  Severn,  the  King  was  forct, 
on  Friday  night,  to  come  back  to 
Lofcobell,  and  there  melt  with  Col. 
Carelos,  and  that  they  had  no  enter¬ 
tainment  for  him,  neither  knew  they 
how  to  difpofe  of  him,  who  grew  very 
aielancholly  upon  it :  but  hearing  by 
mee  that  I  left  ray  Lord  here,  hee 
fent  mec  to  his  Lordlhip,  to  gett  a 
place  for  his  fecurity  with  hira  here. 
Whereupon  Mr  Huddlelton  and  my 
felt  went  with  Pendrell  to  the  Co¬ 
lonel,  hee  being  a  llranger  to  him, 
and  wee  durfi  not  write  by  him  j 
■where  1  being  arrived,  acquainted 
the  Colonel  that  Pendrell  came  to 
us  from  fomc  pcrfon  of  eminent  qua- 
litie,  whofe  name  he  was  not  to  dil- 
cover,  to  bring  him  to  my  Lord  ; 
and  therefore  1  came  witii  him  my 
felf,  that  hee  Ikould  not  bee  afraid 
to  give  admittance  :  whereupon  the 
Colonel  iraraediatlie  took  him  to  my 
I^rd,  who,  after  fome  private  con¬ 
ference  and  direclions  for  Mr  Hud- 
ailellon  and  my  felf,  hee  fent  him  to 
us,  to  return  with  fpced,  and  in  the 
way  homewards  to  acquaint  us  the 
pcrfon  lie  came  from  was  the  King, 
which  his  Lordlhip  till  then  never 
dncovercdj  ami  that  he  defired  niy- 
Llf  to  attend  his  corceing  that  night, 
aOout  an  elcaven  of  clock,  att  his 
tifu.d  pitt  in  Alport’s  Leafow ;  and 
th.tt  Mr  Huddlelton  and  felf  fhould 
i>ppoint  a  place  in  my  ground,  whi¬ 
ther  lie  anti  his  brothers  Ihould bring 
the  King,  about  12  or  one  of  clock 
that  niglit  :  which  wee  arcorilingly 
<jid,  and  Pendrell  fpeedily  fent  a- 
way  to  acquaint  his  Majeltie-  Att 
night,  Mr  Huddlellon  and  felf,  as 
foun  as  ail  the  tamilie  was  gone  to 
Ledd,  Y/enttoour  feverall  Hands,  hee 
to  a  clofe  called  The  Moor,  and  mv 
Ijif  to  the  ufual  drie  pitt.  My  Lord 


came  punctually  according  to  hit 
howre,  whom  I  brought  up  to  hit 
chamber,  and  after  the  time  prefix* 
ed,  hee  wilht  me  to  go  to  Mr  Hud* 
dleilon,  to  fee  if  they  were  cora« 
with  his  friend,  as  hee  called  him  j 
but  1  returning,  and  telling  him 
they  were  not,  hee  feeraed  much 
troubled,  and  apprehenfive  of  his 
mifearriage ;  then,  aftera  little  while, 
hee  wiihed  mee  to  go  again,  and  to 
Hay  in  the  orchard  expedfing  them, 
where,  after  a  while,  I  faw  them 
coineiiig  up  the  long  walke,  which  I 
fpeedily  acquainted  his  Lordlhip 
with,  vsho  wiihed  mee  to  Hay  att  the 
orcharil  door,  and  to  ihcw  him  the 
way  to  the  flairs,  where  my  Lord 
expected  him  with  a  light.  When 
hee  came  to  the  door,  with  the 
Pcndrtlls  guarding  him,  he  was  fo 
liabittcd  like  one  of  them,  that  I 
could  not  tell  which  was  hee,  only 
I  knew  all  the  rcH.  1  could  fcarcc 
putt  of  my  hatt  to  him,  but  he  dif- 
coveriiig  by  the  light  the  Hayrs, 
ynicdiatlie  went  to  them,  where  his 
Lordlhip  expected  him,  and  took 
him  up  to  his  chamber  :  then  1  took 
the  Pciidrclls  into  the  butry,  to  eate 
and  drink,  that  1  might  dlfpatch 
them  away,  and  fccurc  the  houfe  j 
but  ere  they  had  done,  my  Lord  fent 
Mr  Huddlellon  down  to  mee,  delire- 
in-’;  mee  to  come  up,  which  accord¬ 
ingly  I  did,  and  coraeing  at  the 
chamber  door,  liis  Majeilie  and  niy 
Lord  being  both  att  a  cupboard’s 
head  nigh  to  iit,  talking,  his  Lord- 
lliip  faid  to  nice,  tliis  gentleman  un¬ 
der  difguizc,  whom  1  have  hitherto 
concealed,  <s  both  your  mal Her,  mine, 
and  the  niailter  of  us  all,  to  wlr..i 
wee  all  owe  our  duty  and  allegiance } 
and  ft),  kneeling  tlown,  he  gave  me 
his  hand  to  kifs,  and  bidd  me  arife, 
and  faid  hee  had  receaved  from  my 
Lord  fuch  a  charadlcr  of  my  loyaltie 
and  readincs  in  thofe  dangers  to  af- 
fiH  him  and  his  friends,  that  hee 
would  never  bee  unmindful  of  mee 
gr  ujiue  j  and  the  next  word  after 
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%as,  where  is  the  private  place  my 
tells  me  of?  which  being  al¬ 
ready  prepared  and  fliewed  him,  hee 
went  into  itt,  and  when  come  forth, 
{kid  itt  was  the  bed  place  he  was 
ever  in.  Then  hee  returning  to  his 
chamber,  fitting  down  by  the  ficr 
fide,  wee  pulled  off  his  (hoes  and 
dockings,  and  walhed  his  feet,  which 
were  mod  fadly  galled,  and  then 
pulled  of  likcwaies  his  apparcll  and 
ftiirt,  which  was  of  burden  cloth, 
and  put  him  one  of  Mr  Huddledon’s, 
and  other  apparell  of  ours  j  then,  af¬ 
ter  he  had  refreihed  hlnifelf  a  little, 
by  eating  fome  bilkett,  and  drinking 
a  glafs  of  wine,  hee  grew  very  chear- 
full,  and  faid,  if  itt  would  pleafc 
Almighty  God  to  fend  him  once  more 
an  army  of  10,000  good  and  loyall 
foldiers  and  fubjecls,  he  feared  not 
to  expell  all  thofe  rogues  forth  of  his 
kingdom  :  then  after  an  howres  dif- 
rourl’e  or  more,  he  was  delirous  to 
rcpofe  himfelf  on  a  bedd  that  night. 
The  next  day,  the  fervants  were  lent 
all  forth  to  work,  only  the  cock 
maid,  a  Catholike,  kept  svitliin  to 
gett  provifion,  as  pretended,  for  a 
relation  of  Mr  Huddlefion’s,  who 
fled  to  him  from  Worceller  fight  ; 
neither  fliCC  nor  Mr  Huddlelton's 
fchollars  admitted  to  his  fight,  nor 
having  the  lealt  fufpcel  who  hee  was, 
the  boys  having,  during  his  llay,  li¬ 
berty  to  play,  and  to  watch  who 
were  comeing:  whereupon  Sir  Jo. 
Prellon  one  night  att  fupper  witli 
the  other  boys  faid,  eatc  hard,  boys, 
for  wee  have  been  on  the  life  guard 
and  hard  dutle  this  day  (more  irulie 
^okc  than  hee  was  aware).  In  the 
morning,  ray  Lord  took  my  mother 
to  his  Majellie,  and  acquainted  him 
who  Ihee  was,  who,  kneeling  down 
to  klfs  hand,  he  moll  gratioufly  fa¬ 
inted,  and  when  (he  had  brought  up 
dinner,  would  have  had  her  fit  tlown 
with  him.  Mr  Huddlcllon  and  my 
Self  wayting.  In  the  afternoon  I 
was  fent  to  Hampton,  to  emjuire  af- 
news,  and'  att  my  retuvn  wilht 
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by  my  Lord  to  fend  for  his  horfet 
that  night  from  Col.  Lane’s,  which 
I  did  accordingly,  and  he  returned 
with  them.  All  that  night  his  Ma- 
jcftle  lay  on  his  bed,  Mr  Huddle- 
lion  watching  within,  and  myfclf 
without  doors.  The  next  morning, 
my  ftudie-door  being  open,  his  Ma¬ 
jellie  was  pleafed,  with  Mr  Huddle- 
lion  and  felf,  to  go  into  itt,  and  for 
diverfion  to  look  forth  of  it  into  the 
court  and  com’on  ruade,  where  he 
faw  many  of  his  foldiers,  and  fome 
of  his  owuregiment,  which  he  knew, 
come  up  to  the  doors,  fome  for  pro- 
vifions,  and  others  for  plaillers  for 
their  wounds.  There  he  told  us  of 
the  Scotts  ufage,  and  of  his  march 
from  thence  to  Worceller,  and  of 
the  fight  there,  and  inquired  of  us 
how  this  country  and  the  gentry 
flood  affefted,  and  who  were  againl!: 
him :  then  looking  upon  feveralt 
books,  hee  faw  Mr  Turbervill’s  Ca- 
tcchlfme,  and  read  a  little  of  itt,, 
faid  itt  was  a  pretty  book,  and  that 
hee  would  take  itt  with  him.  In 
the  afternoon,  repofing  himfelf  on 
his  bed  in  the  parlour  chamber,  and 
inclinelng  to  fleep,  as  I  was  watch¬ 
ing  att  the  window,  one  of  the  neigh¬ 
bours  I  faw  come  running  in,  who 
told  the  maid,  foldiers  were  comeing; 
to  fcarch,  who  thereupon  prefentlie 
came  running  to  the  llaices  head» 
and  cried,  foldiers,  foldiers  are  come- 
ikig  •,  which  his  M.ijellie  hearing, 
prefentlie  darted  out  of  his  bedd, 
and  runn  to  his  privacle,  where  I 
fccured  him  the  bell  I  could,  and 
then  leaving  him,  went  forth  into 
the  llreet  to  meet  the  foldiers,  who 
were  comeing  to  fearch,  whom,  a* 
foon  as  they  faw,  and  knew  who  1 
was,  were  readie  to  pull  met  in  pee- 
ces,  and  take  mcc  away  with  them, 
faving,  I  was  come  from  Worceller 
fight ;  but  after  much  difpute  with, 
tlum,  and  by  the  neighbours  being 
informed  of  their  falfe  information, 
that  I  was  not  there,  being  very  ill 
a  great  while,  they  lett  mee  goe  ) 
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but  till  I  faw  them  clearly  all  gone 
forth  of  the  towni  i  returned  not  j 
but  as  foon  as  they  were,  I  returned 
to  releafe  him,  and  did  acquaint  him 
■with  my  ftay>  which  hee  thought 
long,  and  then  hee  began  to  bee  very 
chearfoll  again.  In  the  interim, 
Whilil  I  was  difputing  with  foldiers, 
one  of  them,  called  Southall,  came 
into  the  fould,  and  adeed  a  fmith,  as 
hee  was  fliooing  horfes  there,  if  he 
could  tell  where  the  King  was,  and 
hee  lliould  have  athowfand  pounds  for 
his  payns,  as  the  fmith,  called  Hol- 
beard,  fince  feverall  times  hath  told 
mee  and  others.  This  Sowthall  was 
the  great  ptieft-catcher,  and  Capt. 
Lane’s  and  Mr  Vernon’s  true  cava- 
leer  in  the  plotting  time.  Lhat  af¬ 
ternoon  my  Lord  Tent  word  he  would 
fend  Col.  Lane  with  an  horfe  for 
the  King  about  midnight,  and  that 
I  inuil  expeef  him  att  the  ufnall 
place.  At  night  his  Majellic  wiflit 
Mr  lluildleilon  to  fliew  him  our  o- 
ratory,  faying,  hcc  knew  hee  was  a 
pricii,  and  hee  needed  not  fear  to 
own  itt  to  him,  for,  if  it  pleafed  God 
to  re. lore  him  to  his  kingdom,  wee 
Ihould  never  need  more  privacies  ; 
who  having  feen  itt,  faid  Itt  was  a 
very  decent  place.  Afterwards  I 
went  to  expeft  the  Colonel,  and  took 
a  nephew,  IMr  Fra.  Raynolds,  with 
mee,  to  hold  the  horfes  whilft  the 
Colonel  went  up  to  tlie  houfe  with 
nice  •,  who  arriving,  I  brought  him 
to  the  orchard  Itile,  where  he  would 


ftay  and  expe£l  till  we  brought  LU’ 
Majeftle  to  him;  of  which  I  ac^ 
quainting  his  Majellie,  he  fent  mee 
for  my  mother  to  come  to  take  leave 
of  him,  who  bringing  with  her  fome 
rayllngs,  aimonds,  and  other  fvreat- 
meats,  which  fliee  prefenting  to  him, 
fome  whereof  hee  was  pleafed  to  eat, 
and  fome  took  with  him :  afterwards, 
wee  all  kneeling  down,  and  praying 
Almighty  God  to  blefs,  profper,  and 
preferve  him,  hee  was  pleafed  to  fa- 
lute  my  mother,  and  give  her  thanks 
for  his  kind  entertainment ;  and  then 
giving  Ills  hand  to  Mr  Huddlelloii 
and  my  felf  to  kifs,  faying,  if  itt 
pleafed  God  to  reftore  him,  hcc 
would  never  be  unmindful  of  us, 
hee  took  leave  and  went,  ccnducled 
with  Mr  Huddlefton  and  felf,  to  the 
Colonel,  and  thence  to  his  horfes, 
expecting  him,  v^here  hee  having 
got  on  horfeback,  wee  kneeled,  and 
kifs  his  hand  again,  offering  all  our 
prayers  fur  his  faftle  ami  preferva- 
cion,  Mr  Huddlelton  p-uttirgon  him 
a  cloak  of  his,  to  keep  him  from 
cold  and  wett,  which  afterwards,  by 
the  Colonel’s  order,  was  fent  to  mee, 
wee  took  leave. — [A^.  B.  'Tie  original 
is  in  tie  hand-ouritiiig  cf  Mr  'Thomas 
IVhiti'gro’je,  on  fix  fparal:  flio  f sects, 
•written  on  one  fde  o/dy,  and  nitmhered 
I.  2.  5.  4.  5.  6.  the  manner  of  coun- 
fellors  briefs,  and  is  indorfed  •with  thefe 
•words,  “  yin  ylcrowit  cf  King  Charles 
the  Second  Prefeivacionl'''\ 
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ylnecdotes  cfCoxclW. 

E  are  now  arrived  at  a  me¬ 
morable  a  ra  for  the  violin, 
tenor,  and  violincello ;  when  the 
works  and  performance  of  the  admi¬ 
rable  Arcanpelo  Corelli  rendered  them 
refpeftable,  and  fi.xed  their  ufe  and 
reputation,  in  all  probability,  as  long 
as  the  prefent  fyllem  of  Mulic  ihall 
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continue  to  delight  tlie  ears  of  man¬ 
kind.  Indeed,  this  moll  excellent 
mailer  had  the  h.ij)plnefs  of  enjoying 
part  of  his  fame  during  mortality 
for  fcaice  a  cotemporary  mufical 
writer,  hlllorian,  or  poet,  neglefled 
to  celebrate  his  genius  and  talents; 
and  his  productions  have  contributed 
longer  to  charm  the  lovers  of  Mufic 
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tiy  the  mere  powers  of  the  bow, 
without  the  afliftance  of  the  human 
voice,  than  thofe  of  any  compofer 
that  has  yet  exifted.  Haydn,  in¬ 
deed,  with  more  varied  abilities,  and 
a  much  more  creative  genius,  when 
inrtruments  of  all  kinds  are  better 
underftood,  has  captivated  the  mu- 
fical  world  in,  perhaps,  a  ftill  high- 
fcr  degree  ;  but  whether  the  duration 
of  his  favour  w  ill  be  equal  to  that  of 
Corelli,  who  reigned  fupreme  in  all 
concerts,  and  excited  undiminifhed 
rapture  full  half  a  century,  mull  be 
left  to  the  determination  of  time, 
end  the  encreafed  rage  of  depraved 
appetites  for  novelty. 

Corelli  was  born  at  Fufignano, 
near  Imola,  in  the  territory  of  Bo¬ 
logna,  i.'i  February  1653.  He  is  faid, 
by  Atlami,  to  have  received  his  firft 
inllruiiioDs  in  counterpoint  from 
Matteo  SimonelU  of  the  Papal  cha- 
pelj  and  the  general  opinion  is,  that 
his  mailer  on  the  violin  was  Giatnba- 
tijia  ItcijJ’jui,  of  Bohgaa.  It  ha'  been 
faid,  without  authority,  that  Corelli 
went  to  Paris  in  the  year  1672,  but 
was  foon  driven  thence  by  the  jea- 
loufy  and  violence  of  Lull.  'I  hat 
he  vilited  Germany,  after  he  had  li- 
nilhed  his  Itudies,  we  arc  alTured  by 
Gal'par  Printa,  who  informs  us,  that 
he  was  in  the  fervice  of  lae  duke  of 
Bavaria,  in  1680.  Soon  after  this 
perioil,  he  feems  to  have  returned 
to  Italy,  and  fettled  at  Rome,  where, 
about  >683,  he  publilhed  his  firft 
Tswe/ir  Sunatus.  In  1683,  the  fe- 
cond  fet  appeared,  under  the  title 
of  lijlUlti  da  Ca-Kera,  which,  the 
lame  year,  gave  rife  to  a  contro- 
verfy  between  the  author  and  Paolo 
Colonna,  conceriilftg  the  diatonic 
fuccelTion  of  fifths,  betwetn  the  firfl 
treble  and  the  bafs  of  the  allemand 
in  the  fecond  fonala.  lu  1690,  Co¬ 
relli  publilhed  the  third  opera  of  his 
foiiatas;  and  in  1694,  the  fourth, 
which  confiding  of  movements  fit 
for  dancing,  like  the  fecund,  ho  call* 
td  lialUtri  da  Camera, 

VoL.  X.  No.  <6. 


In  the  work?  of  the  poet  GuidI, 
publilhed  at  Verona,  1726,  it  is  re¬ 
corded  that.  In  1 686,  V  hen  our  King 
James  li.  piouflyfent  an  ambaflador 
to  Pope  Innocent  XI.  to  make  a 
tender  of  his  duty  as  a  faithful  fon 
of  the  Roman  church,  at  a  grand  a- 
cademia  which  Chrillina  (^een  of 
Sweden,  then  a  profe'iyte,  and  refi- 
dent  in  the  Ab.ia  C.tta  di  Romay 
gave  on  the  occafion,  the  Mufic  w  as 
compofed  by  Bernard')  Pa/quini,  and 
the  band,  amounting  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  performers  on  Lowed  tn- 
ftruments,  infrutnenti  d'arcOy  led  by 
Arcangelo  Corelli. 

About  this  time,  when  the  opera 
was  in  a  very  flourifhing  Hate  at 
Rome,  Corelli  led  the  band,  as  prin¬ 
cipal  violin. 

But  his  folos,  the  work  by  which 
he  acquired  the  greatefl  reputation 
during  his  life-time,  did  not  appear 
till  the  year  1700,  when  they  were 
publilhed  at  Rome,  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  title :  Sonate  a  Violinoy  e  Via- 
lone,  0  Cembalo,  Opera  quinta.  Parte 
pt  ima.  Parte  feconda,  Preludti,  /ille~ 
mande,  Cerrente,  Cighe,  Sarabar.dc, 
Gavotte,  e  Fcllia.  'I’his  work  was 
dedicated  to  Sophia  Charlotta,  E- 
leclrefs  of  Brandenburg.  His  groat 
patron  at  Rome  was  Cardinal  Ot- 
toboni,  the  general  eiicourager  of 
polite  arts  and  Icarnii.g,  to  whom, 
in  1694,  he  dedicates  his  Opera 
Sluinta,  and  in  whole  palace  he  con- 
llantly  relided,  colfpetifa  caraterre  d'- 
uttuale  fervitorc  of  his  eminence,  as  he 
exprclTcs  himfelf  in  the  dedication. 

Crefeimbeni.  fpeakiiig  of  the  fplen- 
did  and  majeHic  academia,  or  con¬ 
cert,  held  at  Cardinal  Ottoboni’s 
every  Monday  evening,  fays,  that 
this  performance  was  regulated  by 
Arcangelo  Corelli,  that  mull  emi¬ 
nent  profeSbr  of  the  violin :  jdmejif- 
fmo  prcfejjore  de  violine. 

In  1708,  we  have  an  honourable 
tellimony  of  his  high  rank  in  the 
profeflion,  given  at  Venice  in  the 
tlrlt  edition  of  the  Armonito  prattico 
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alCemhalo,  by  Francefco  Gafparini, 
who  calls  him,  virtwftfuno  di  viclhto,  e 
vcro  Orfco  di  noftro  tmpo.  And  Ada- 
ml,  in  fpeaking  of  Siinonelli,  Corel¬ 
li’s  firll  mailer  in  counterpoint,  fays, 
that  he  made  many  fcholars,  “  anvong. 
whom,  the  moft  celebrated  was  the 
famous  Corelli,  the  chief  glory  of 
the  age,  with  the  fame  of  whofc  five 
works,  already  publilhed,  the  world 
is  filled;  and  tlie  fiMh,  conlifting  of 
concertos,  which  he  is  now  (1711) 
oliihing  for  the  picis,  will  complete 
i',  immortality.” 

“  At  the  time  tliat  Corelli  en¬ 
joyed  the  higheft  reputation,  his 
fame  having  reached  the  court  of 
Naples,  and  excited  a  defire  in  the 
King  to  hear  him  perform;  he  was 
invited,  hy  order  of  his  Majelly,  to 
that  capital.  Corelli,  with  lonie  re- 
luftance,  w’as  at  length  prevuiled  on 
to  accept  the  invitation;  hut,  Icll  he 
fhould  not  l>e  well  accompanied,  he 
took  with  him  his  own  i'ceond  vioiin 
and  violoncello.  At  Naples  he  found 
Alelfandro  ^  Scarlatti,  ar,d  feveral 
otner  mailers  *,  who  entreated  him 
to  play  feme  of  his  concertos  before 
the  King  ;  this  he  for  fume  tine  de¬ 
clined,  on  account  of  his  whole  band 
not  being  with  him,  and  Uicre  was 
no  time,  he  fold,  tor  a  relrc.irfal.  Ar 
length,  liowever,  he  conferte.i  ;  and 
in  great  Jeer  performed  tlie  Ihrll  of 
his  concertos.  His  aitonlfhmeiit  was 
verv  great  to  find  that  the  Ntopoii- 
tan  band  executed  his  conceitos  al- 
moll  as  accurately  at  fight,  as  his 
own  band,  after  repealed  rehearlal-., 
when  they  h.id  almoll  got  tluai  by 
ht.irt.  ioi  funa,  (fays  he  to  iilaUeo, 
his  fecond  violin)  a  Ncipohf 

“  After  this,  being  again  adniil- 
ted  into  his  Majelly’s  pn  fence,  and 
defired  to  perform  one  of  his  fc;nala'>, 
the  King  found  one  of  the  adagios 
fb  long  and  dry,  that  being  tired,  he 


quitted  the  room,  to  the  great  mor¬ 
tification  of  Corelli.  Afterwards, 
he  was  defired  to  lead  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  mafque  compofed  hy 
Scarlatti,  which  was  to  be  executad 
before  the  King ,  this  he  undertook, 
but  from  Scarlatti’s  little  knowledge 
of  the  violin,  the  part  was  Ibmewhat 
aukward  and  diificult:  in  one  place 
it  went  up  to  1'. ;  and  when  they 
came  to  that  palfage,  Corelli  failed, 
and  was  iMiable  to  execute  it ;  but 
he  was  allonilked  beyond  mcal'ure  10 
hear  Pctrillo,  the  Neapolitan  leader, 
avxl  the  other  violins,  perform  that 
which  had  bailkd  his  fliill.  A  fang 
I'ucceeded  this,  in  C  minor,  which 
Corelli  led  olf  in  C  major;  rico'n-.ithi- 
ciario,  fald  Sairlattl,  good-naturedly, 
Still  CurelH  pcriilled  in  the  ma'vjr 
key,  till  Scarlatti  was  obliged  to  call 
oat  to  him,  and  fet  him  rig’.it.  So 
mortifieil  Was  poo:  Corelli  with  tliis 
dlfgrace,  and  the  general  bad  figure 
he  imagined  he  had  made  at  N.'pics, 
that  !.*  Hole  back  to  Rome  in  (Hence. 

‘‘It  was  foon  after  this,  that  a 
hautbois  player  acquired  fuch  ap- 
plaufe  at  Rome,  that  Corelli,  dlfi 
gulled,  would  never  play  again  in 
public.  All  thefe  mortifications, 
joined  to  the  fuccefs  of  Valcntini, 
whofe  tonceitos  and  performance, 
tlvough  infoiiiely  Inferior  to  thofe  of 
Corelli,  were  become  falhionablc, 
tlirew  bim  into  fuch  a  (late  of  me¬ 
lancholy  anil  ciragfln,  as  was  thought 
to  have  hallcmd  his  death.  ’ 

'I’lils  accoaul  of  Corelli’s  journey 
to  Naples  is  not  a  mere  pcrl'onal  a- 
necJiJlc,  as  it  throws  a  light  ujion 
the  comparative  llat-e  of  iVIufic  atr 
Naples  and  at  Rome  in  Corelli’s 
time,  and  exhiliits  a  curious  contrail 
between  the  fiery  genius  of  the 
N'eapolitans,  and  the  meek,  timid, 
and  geiiilu  character  of  Corelli,  fo 
analaguus  to  the  11)  1«  of  his  Muiic. 

In 


•  This  mufthave  happened  about  the  year  1 708  ;  a*  it  appears,  that  Scarlatti  was 
fettled  at  Rome  from  1 709  to  the  time  of  his  deceafe.  Corelli’s  concertos  appear  to 
Lave  been  coinpoled  many  ye.ars  bciorc  they  were  publilbaj. 
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In  1712,  Ws  concertos  were  pub-  his  acquaintance,  as  much  as  his  u- 
lilhed  in  a  beautiful  edition,  engra-  lents.  • 

ved  at  Amfterdam  by  ElHenne  Ro-  Indeed,  the  account  that  is  given 
ger  anil  Michael  Charles  le  Cene,  of  his  dying  worth  6000,  befides 
and  dedicated  to  John  William,  a  valuable  colledion  of  pifturev,  and 
prince  palatine  of  the  Rhine  j  but,  bequeathing  them  all  to  his  patron 
alas !  the  author  furvived  the  publi-  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  does  mure  ho- 
cation  of  this  admirable  work  but  nour  to  his  parlimony  and  gratitude, 
fix  weeks  •,  the  dedication  bearing  than  judgment ;  a  mufician  leaving 
date  at  Rome  the  3d  day  of  Dccem-  money  to  a  caniinal,  while  he 
her  1712,  and  he  died  on  the  18th  had  a  relation  or  neceflltous  friend 
of  January  1713  !  io  the  world,  feems  to  favour 

He  was  burled  in  the  church  of  more  of  vanity  than  true  gcncrofity, 
the  Rotunda  or  Pantheon,  in  the  And  the  cardinal,  himfelf,  manifelt- 
firll  chapel  on  the  left  hand  of  the  ed  his  opinion  of  this  bequeft,  by 
entrance  of  that  beautiful  tem;'le,  keeping  only  the  pictures,  and  diftri- 
where  a  monument,  with  a  marble  buting  the  relt  of  Corelli’s  ededs  a- 
Lull  on  it,  was  erected  to  his  memo-  mong  his  poor  relations,  to  whom 
ry,  near  that  of  the  great  painter  they  naturally  appertained. 

Raphael,  by  Philip  William,  count 

palatine  of  the  Rhine,  under  the  Auccd'Aes  ^Lulli. 

care  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni. 

During  many  years  after  his  dc-  UPON  a  difference  between  the 
ceafe,  there  tvas  a  kind  of  comine-  Marquis  dc  Sourdiac  and  Perrin,  in 
moration  of  this  admirable  mufician  1672,  Louis  XlV^  withdrew  the  pa¬ 
in  the  Pantheon,  by  a  folcmn  fer-  tent  granted  to  Perrin,  and  conferred 
vice,  confiding  of  pieces  fcleftcd  the  privilege  del  academies  de  Alujique 
from  his  own  works,  and  performed  upon  Jobt  Baptift  ladli ;  who  began 
by  a  numerous  band,  on  the  anni-  his  regency  and  the  exhibition  of  bis 
verfary  of  his  funeral.  A  folemnity  opera  called  Les  Fetes  dc  I' Amour  et 
wliich  continued  as  long  as  bis  im-  de  Bacchus,  at  the  Tennis  Court  de 
mciliatc  fcholars  furvised,  to  con-  Belair,  wbicb  was  honoured,  in  a 
duct  and  perform  in  it.  1  be  late  fiugular  manner,  with  the  {crform- 
Mr  Wifeman,  who  arrived  at  Rome  ance  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the 
heforc  the  difcontiniiance  of  this  Duke  de  VilUroi,  the  Marquis  de 
laudable  culloni,  affured  me  that  Ills  Raifcn,  and  M.  le  Grand,  in  a  ballet 
works  ufed  to  be  performed,  on  this  with  four  llage-danccrs,  before  the 
otcafion,  ina  flow,' firm,  and  diltimil  King.  I.ulli  bad  already  been  lb 
manner,  jull  as  they  were  written,  fortunate  as  tc  find,  and  conned 
without  changing  the  pa/fages  in  the  hjnifelf  with,  the  lyric  poet  Q^i- 
way  of  embellifliment.  And  this.  It  nault,  whole  dramas  for  Mufic  were 
is  probable,  was  the  way  in  which  fo  fuperioi  to  .ill  the  produdlions  of 
Corelli  himfelf  ufed  to  play  them,  that  kind,  which  had  then  appeared 
Of  the  private  life  and  moral  cha-  in  any  part  of  Europe, 
lader  of  this  compofer,  little  new  This  fortunate  mufician,  the  fon 
information  can  now  be  acquired  or  of  a  peafant  in  the  neighbourhood 
expedetl  j  but  if  we  may  judge  of  of  Florence,  was  born  1633.  He 
his  equanimity  and  natural  dil'pofi-  had  a  few  inilrudiens  in  Mufic  from 
tion  by  the  mildnel's,  fweetnefs,  and  a  Cordelier,  His  firlt  inftrument 
even  tenor  of  his  mufical  Ideas,  his  was  the  guitar,  to  which  he  was  al- 
temper  mult  have  endeared  him  to  all  ways  fend  of  finging.  The  Cheva- 

Q  Z  Her 
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15  er  de  Gulfe  brought  him  into  •were  written  by  Quinault,  except 
France,  in  1646,  as  a  prefent  to  his  Pfydxzn^  lieUerophorij  both  by  Cor, 
filler,  Mademoifelle  de  L»uife,  who  neille,  and  Acts  et  Galathee  by  Cam* 
placed  him  among  the  afliftants  of  her  piftron. 

kitchen,  where  he  was  afligned  the  Lulli,  though  coarfe  in  his  man- 
honourable  office  of  fous-marmiton* .  ners,  and  a  bad  courtier,  was  in  fuch 
In  his  leifure  hours,  being  natu-  favour  with  Louis  XIV.  that  he 
rally  fond  of  Mufic,  he  ufed  to  be  could  liften  to  the  Mufic  of  no  other 
fcraping  on  a  mifcrable  violin,  to  compofer.  This  fplendid  prince  not 
the  great  annoyance  of  his  fellow-  only  granted  him  lettres  de  noblejfe, 
fcrvants.  However,  his  difpoGtion  but  conferred  on  him  the  charge  of 
for  Mufic  being  difeovered,  his  pa-  feerctaire  du  rot,  and  bellowed  many 
t  .  fs  had  him  taught  the  violin  by  other  honours  and  favours  on  his  fa- 
a  fcg’jlar  mailer,  under  whom  he  mily.  And  that  his  compofitioos 
made  10  rspid  a  progrefs,  that  he  were  profitable,  is  evident  from  the 
was  admitted  among  the  violins  of  treafures  found  in  his  coffers  after 
the  King’s  band ;  where  he  dillin-  his  deceafe,  amounting  to  130,000 
gulflied  hinifelf  fo  much,  that  he  was  livres  in  gold,  an  extraordinary  fum 
employed  to  compol'e  the  Mufic  for  In  thofe  days.  Though  externally 
the  court  ballets,  in  which  Louis  fo  rough,  and  unpolifiied  his  man- 
XIV.  at  this  time  very  young,  uied  ners,  ;>e  was  a  man  of  integrity  and 
to  dance.  But  though  Lulli  ap-  free  from  all  malevolence.  Hisgreat- 
proached  the  royal  prefence  early  eft  defefts  were  the  love  of  wine  and 
in  life,  it  was  by  flow  degrees  that  money.  He  had  the  addrefs  to  make 
!.j  a: lived  at  folid  preferment.  In  himlelf  beloved  as  well  as  feared  by 
1652,  he  was  appointed  fuperintend-  his  performers,  an  art  abfolutely  ne- 
aut,  or  mailer,  of  the  King’s  new  cefftry  for  the  manager  of  an  opera, 
band  of  violins,  which,  if  we  may  but  which  can  only  fubfill  by  the  ex¬ 
judge  by  the  bufinels  affigned  them  ercife  of  authority.  Indeed,  the  fu- 
afterwards  by  Lulli  In  his  operas,  was  periorlty  of  Lulli’s  talents  gavehini 
compofed  of  muficians  not  likely  by  an  afeendant  over  his  depend-mts 
their  abilities  to  continue  the  mira-  which  greatly  confirmed  his  dorai- 
culous  powers  afcribed  to  Orpheus  nion.  And,  however  difficult  it  may 
and  Amphion.  be  to  govern  capricious  and  enlhuli- 

In  this  ftation  Lulli  was  twenty  aftic  lubjc£ls,  real  merit,  exaft  jull- 
ycars  working  his  way  to  the  opera  ice,  and  good  treatment,  will  ncrer 
regency  and  favour  of  the  public,  fail  to  preferve  order  and  obedience, 
before  he  compofed  operas  and  had  Lulli  married  the  daughter  of 
them  performed  under  his  own  di-  bert,  the  celebrated  mufician  and 
recrion.  After  Les  Fetes  d- /'Amour  firiging-raaller  of  his  time,  who  lived 
et  de  Bacchusy  Lulli  compofed,  in  till  the  year  1720.  Having  com- 
1673,  Cadmus  ;  1674,  Alcefe;  1675,  pofed  a  TV  Deum  for  the  King’s  re- 
Thefce  et  le  Carnava!  •,  1676,  Atys  ;  covery  after  a  dangerous  illr.efs  in 
1677,  IJisy  167S,  Ffyche\  1679,  during  the  performance  at  the 

lerophon  ;  1680,  Priifrpir!e\  168 1,  Le  church  of  the  Feuillans,  in  the  aiii- 
T riovtphe  dc /' Amour ’y  1682,  Perfee  \  mation  of  beating  time  and  difficulty 
1<S83,  1684,  1685,  in  keeping  the  band  together,  by 

Rol'ind  L'Jdyle  de  la  Paixy  and  Le  llriking  his  foot,  Inllead  of  the  floor. 
Temple  de  la  Paix  j  1 686,  Armide\  with  his  cane,  he  occafioned  a  con- 
1687,  Acis  ct  Galathee:  all  thefc  tufion  that,  from  a  bad  habit  of 

bixiy^ 
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^ody,  brought  on  a  mortification, 
which  was  foon’pronouncedto  be  in¬ 
curable.  Every  expedient  that  was 
tried  in  order  to  flop  the  progrefs  of 
the  malady  being  inefFetElual,  he  was 
informed  of  his  fituation.  His  con- 
feffor  refufing  to  give  him  abfolution 
unlefs  he  would  burn  the  opera  of 
^chille  y  Pollxeiie,  which  he  was 
compofing  for  the  llage,  he  confent- 
ed,  and  this  new  Mufic  was  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  flames.  A  few  days  af¬ 
ter,  being  a  little  better,  one  of  the 
young  princes  of  Vendome  went  to 
fee  him :  “  Why  Baptille,”  fays  he, 

“  have  you  been  fach  a  fool  as  to 
bum  your  new  opera,  to  humour  a 
gloomy  priell  ?”  “  Hulh,  huih  1”  fays 
Lulli,  “  I  have  another  copy  of  it.” 
However,  a  few  days  after,  he  was 
not  only  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the 
will  of  his  conftflor,  but  of  death 
himftlf,  who  terminated  his  exitl- 
ence,  March  the  2 2d,  1687,  at  fifty- 
four  years  of  age. 

On  a  recent  examination  of  the 
operas  of  Luili,  I  am  much  lei's  for- 
prifed  at  the  high  favour  they  ob¬ 
tained  in  Fr  met,  than  I  ufed  to  be  j 
fur  though  the  recitative  is  difagrec- 
ablc  to  all  but  the  natives  of  that 
kingdom,  yet  the  airs,  chonifes,  and 
dances,  are  fo  eafy  and  natural,  that 
it  is  hardly  poflible  for  a  lover  of 
Mulic,  gifted  with  a  voice  and  dif- 
pofition  tor  Tinging,  to  hear  them 
frequently  perfo'm-Hl,  without  re¬ 
membering  them.  And  this  accounts 
for  what  1  .have  often  heard  alTcrt'  d 
in  my  youth,  tliat  tlic  audience  in 
the  parterre  of  a  French  opeta-houfe, 
ufed  to  join  xvith  the  performers  in 
fiuging  the  chorufes. 

Of  the  firll  lingers  in  Lulli’s  ope¬ 
ras,  of  whom  an  account  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  has  been  given  by  M.  l.aborde, 
in  piquant  articles  of  his  F.fj'i  fur  la 
Mujiquf,  if  we  may  judge  of  them  by 
the  lungs  tiicy  liad  to  e.xecute,  their 
abilities  were  not  s'ery  Itupcnduous; 
ootl  voices  and  good  aclion  ftem  to 
ave  been  their  principal  merit. 


Many  of  them  were  brought  from 
remote  provinces  of  the  kingdom, 
before  they  had  any  knowledge  of 
Mufic,  and  were  taught  their  parts 
by  Lull!  bimfclf,  and  his  father-in- 
law,  Lambert,  merely  by  ear.  But 
LuUi  not  only  taught  his  vocal  per¬ 
formers  to  fing,  but  to  act,  and  fume- 
times  gave  inllrudlions  even  to  the 
dancers.  The  celebrated  La  Rochair 
had  no  other  mailer  in  finging  or 
afting  than  Lulli.  La  Maupin, 
the  fucceflur  of  La  Rochois,  feems 
to  have  been  the  moll  ext  raordinary 
perfonage  of  all  this  Jiren  troupe.  She 
was  equally  fond  of  both  fexes, 
fought  and  loved  like  a  man,  and  re¬ 
filled  and  fell  like  a  woman.  Her 
advcuturcs  are  of  a  very  romantic 
kind.  Married  to  a  young  hufoand, 
who  was  loon  obliged  to  abl'ent  him- 
feif  from  her  to  enter  on  an  oliice 
he  had  obtained  in  Provence,  Ihe 
ran  away  with  a  fencing-mailer,  of 
whom  llie  learned  the  fmall-fword, 
and  became  an  excellent  fencer, 
which  was  afterwards  a  uleful  qua¬ 
lification  to  her  on  feveral  occafione. 
The  loveis  firll  retreated  from  per- 
fecution  to  Marfcilles  ;  but  nccelfity 
fooii  obliged  them  to  folicit  employ¬ 
ment  there  at  the  opera  ;  and,  a< 
both  had  by  nature  good  voices,  they 
were  received  without  ditliculty. 
But  foon  after  this  Ihc  was  I'eized 
with  a  pafiion  for  a  young  perfun  of 
her  own  fex,  whom  ihc  feduced,  but 
the  objeef  of  her  whimiical  afleflion 
being  purfued  by  her  friends  and 
taken,  wa.s  thrown  into  a  convent  at 
Avignon,  where  the  Maupin  focn 
followed  her  j  and  having  prefented 
herfclf  as  a  novice,  obtained  admif- 
lion.  Some  time  after,  ihe  fet  five 
to  the  convent,  ami,  availing  herftlf 
of  the  confufioti  Ihe  had  occafioned, 
carried  oft  licr  favourite.  But  being 
purfued  and  taken,  (lie  was  condemn¬ 
ed  to  the  flames  for  contumacy  j  a 
fcntcnce,  however,  which  was  not 
executed,  as  the  young  Marfeillaifc 
was  found,  and  reltored  to  her  friends. 

She 
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She  then  went  to  Purls, and  mad.  him,  it  was  a  recompencc  Worthy  of 

her  firft  appearance  on  the  opera  fuch  a  fcoundrcl  and  - as 

fta;^e  in  1695,  when  ihc  performed  himfelf.  After  this,  (he  returned  to 
the  cart  of  Pallas,  in  Cadurjs,  with  the  opera  ftaRe,  which  (he  quitted 
the  greateft  fuccefs.  The  applaufe  in  1705.  Being  at  length  feized 
was  fo  violent,  that  (he  was  obliged,  with  a  fit  of  devotion,  (he  recalled 
in  her  car,  to  take  oft  her  caique  to  her  hulhand,  who  had  remained  in 
iaiute  and  thank  the  public,  which  Provence,  and  pafTed  with  him  the 
redoubled  their  marks  of  approba*  laft  years  of  her  life  in  a  very  pious 
tion.  From  that  time  her  fuccefs  manner,  dying  in  1707,  at  the  age 
was  uninterrupted.  Dumeni,  the  of  thirty  four. 

finger,  having  itTronted  her,  ihe  put  Concerning  the  mufic  of  Lulli  and 


on  men’s  cloaths,  watched  for  h’m 
in  the  Place  des  Victoires,  and  in¬ 
filled  on  his  drawing  his  fword  and 
fighting  her,  which  he  refusing,  (he 
caned  him  and  took  from  him  his 
watch  and  fnu(F-box.  Next  day  Du- 
mcni  having  boafted  at  the  opera- 
houfe,  that  he  had  defended  himfelf 
againll  three  men  who  attempted  to 
rob  him,  (he  related  the  whole  (lory, 
and  produced  his  watch  anil  fnu(F- 
box  in  proof  of  her  having  caneil 
kira  for  his  cowardice.  ThevenarJ 
was  nearly  treated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  and  had  no  other  way  of  efcaping 
her  chaftifement,  than  by  publicly 
alking  her  pardon,  after  hiding  him¬ 
felf  at  the  i’dais  Royal  during  three 
weeks.  At  a  ball  given  liy  Mon- 
ficur,  i!ic  brniher  of  Loins  XIV.  (he 
again  put  011  men’s  cloaths,  and  ha¬ 
ving  behaved  impertinently  to  a 
l.idy,  three  oi  her  frlctiils,  fuppollng 
ibc  Maupin  to  be  a  man,  called  iier 
♦Hit.  She  might  eifily  have  avoided 
the  combat  by  difeovering  her  fex, 
but  (lie  indantly  drew,  and  killed 
them  all  three.  Afterwards,  re- 
*urning  very  coolly  to  the  ball,  (lie 
told  the  (lory  to  IVIonfieur,  who  o!)- 
Tained  her  pardon.  After  other  ail- 
.eiitures,  (he  went  to  Hni(rils,  and 
rhere  became  the  midrefs  of  the  E- 
1  after  of  Bavaria.  'Fids  prince  quit- 
f.ing  her  for  the  Coantefs  of  Arcos, 
lent  her  by  the  count,  liulhand  of 
that  lady,  a  purfe  of  40,000  livres, 
with  an  order  to  quit  BrulTels.  This 
extraordinr.ry  heroine  threw  the 
purfe  at  the  count’s  head,  ttlling 


his  imitators,  with  which  the  French 
nation  was  fo  long  delighted,  I  (hall 
enter  on  no  further  difcuflion.  It 
has  now,  indeed,  but  few  adherents  j 
however,  among  thefe  may  be  num¬ 
bered  the  author  r>f  F.JJiti  fir  la  Mu. 

who,  in  fpeaking  of  Lulli,  f.iys 
“  I'c  was  the  creator  of  a  llyle  of 
Mufic,  which,  fiucc  his  time,  iiiltead 
of  advancing  towards  peifection,  as 
is  imagined,  has  perhaps  loll  more 
than  it  has  gained.” 

Anted, tc$  yFariticlIi. 
with  fo  little  edat  did  this 
great  finger  quit  the  Knglilh  Ibge, 
that  the  town  feems  rather  to  have 
left  him,  than  he  the  town  !  Indeed, 
May  2 id,  before  he  hid  done  fing- 
iiig  litre,  the  tollowing  paragraph 
appeared  in  the  ncwfpapers :  “  \Vc 
Wear  that  the  direftors  of  his  Ma- 
jclly’s  Opera-houfe  in  the  Hay  mar¬ 
ket.  have  engeged  for  the  enfuing 
ft  1(011,  the  famous  CnfariAlo,  repu- 
t.il  to  be  the  bed  (iiigcr  iii  Il.ily.” 
This  was  probably  inl'crtid  merely 
to  accelerate  the  conlracb  with  Fa- 
rinelli,  for  the  enfuing  feafon  ;  for 
though  C'atiurelli  did  come  to  Eng¬ 
land  the  next  year,  it  was  to  fing  for 
Hand.el,  not  the  nobility  ;  and  Fa- 
rlnclli  himfelf  alfured  me,  in  1770, 
that  hetore  his  quitting  England  in 
17:57,  be  had  entered  into  articles 
with  the  nobility  to  perform  in  Eng¬ 
land  the  next  feafm. 

It  feems  to  be  with  mufical  efftfts 
as  with  medicinal,  which  arc  enfeeb¬ 
led  and  diuxinilhed  by  frequent  ufc. 

Indeed, 
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Indeed,  fuch  execution  as  many  of  ruin  of  operas  to  faflion,  oppofition, 
Farinelli’S  Tongs  contain,  and  which  and  enmity  to  Handel  j  the  fad  was, 
excited  fuch  aftoniihment  in  1734,  that  public  curiofity  being  fatisfied, 
would  be  hardly  thought  fufficiently  as  to  new  compofitions  and  lingers, 
brilliant  in  1788  for  a  third-rite  the  Englilh  returned  to  their  home- 
finger  at  the  opera.  The  dofe  of  ly  food,  the  Beggar’s  Opera,  and 
ditliculties  to  produce  the  fame  ef-  ballad  farces  on  the  f;unc  plan,  with 
feds  as  fifty  years  ago,  rauft  be  more  eagemefs  and  comfort  *. 
than  doubled.  But  every  excellence  Farinelli  feems  to  have  quitted 
in  Mufic  when  it  has  been  purfued  Ixmdon  this  fummer  a  la  four  dine  f 
to  exetfs,  is  thrown  afule  to  lie  fal-  for  after  the  opera  of  Sahrhui  wa? 
low  till  forgotten  j  and  after  a  fcrics  faid  to  be  put  off  on  account  of  his 
of  years,  like  a  falhiun  in  apparel,  it  indifpofition,  (which  was  conllrued 
is  Uarteil  again,  as  a  new  invention,  into  doubts  whether  his  reputation 
Great  powers  of  execution  depend  on  would  not  have  been  injured  by  the 
the  natural  voice  and  peculiar  ta-  thiniiefs  of  the  houfc),  without  any 
letits  of  a  finger  •,  the  exertion  and  reafon  or  apology  appearing  for  a 
life  of  ihoi'e  powers,  on  the  Hate  of  future  day  not  having  been  named 
compolitioii  at  the  time,  if  fobriety  for  the  performance  oi  this  opera,  tlie 
and  limplicity  reign,  no  great  excr-  public  was  told,  July  the  7th,  that 
tions  will  be  allowed,  however  ca-  “  Sig.  Farinclli,  the  famous  Italian 
pable  the  finger  may  be  of  perform-  finger,  who  had  been  at  Paris  for  a 
ing  extr.iordinary  feats ;  but  if  re-  confidtrable  time,  was  fetting  out 
fintmeiit,  fubtility,  high  notes,  or  ra-  for  Spain,  where  he  deligned  to  con- 
pid  divilioiis  are  the  inotlc,  the  finger  tinue  till  the  clofe  of  the  year,  and 
mull  not  then  fubmit  to  the  limits  of  then  return  to  England.”  However, 
nature  and  facility,  but  mult  torment  September  26th,  the  following  pa- 
hlmfelf  dty  and  night  in  attempting  ragraph  in  the  London  Daily  Poll, 
impolTibilities,  or  he  will  be  heard  muff  have  bereaved  his  Englilh  ad- 
with  as  much  indifference  as  a  ballad-  nilrcrs  of  all  hope  of  his  return, 
finger  in  the  llreets.  “  Advices  from  Madrid,”  fays  the 

At  this  time,  liowever,  the  rage  eilltor,  “  inform  us,  that  his  Ca- 
for  operas  feems  to  have  been  very  tholic  Majclly  has  fettled  a  penfion 
much  diinininied  in  our  country,  of  14,000  pieces  of  eight  on  Signor 
in  fpite  of  good  compofitlon  and  Farinelli,  to  engage  him  to  ftay  at 
exfjuifitc  pciformancc.  But  man  tliat  court,  bclides  a  coach,  which 
tires  of  dainties  fo*jner  thin  of  com-  the  King  will  keep  for  him  at  his 
mon  fotKl.  to  which  he  I'cturiis  own  charge.  This,”  adds  the  news- 
with  pleafurc  after  furfeits.  The  writer,  “  is  Important  intelligence 
Englilh  appetite  for  Italian  frian-  for  the  Hav-market.” 
dfs  was  certaluly  palled  hy  pleiil-  Though  Englilh  fortitude  and 
tude.  It  is  in  vain  to  aferibe  the  phllc.’ophy  were  proof  againll  his 

enchantments, 

•  The  fsme  neclc(fl  of  inuft  al  merit  and  talents  is  now  on  the  point  of  happen, 
ing  again  in  this  country  ;  whcie  the  public  is  fu  much  familiarifed  to  excellence  of 
comporityn  snd  perlormance,  that  in  a  Ihort  time  nothing  will  be  good  enough 
for  their  depraved  appetites,  which  already  occafion  y.awning  and  apathy  during’ 
the  moll  exqiiifite  mutical  feails  that  the  art  of  man  has  ever  been  able  to  fiirnifti. 
Nothing  but  the  miraculous  powers  of  an  unheard-of  band,  and  the  uncommon  ex¬ 
pence  and  difficulty  of  admlflion  has  awakened  attention  to  Handel’s  Mufic,  which 
was  itegicifled  during  his  lif,-tiiiie,  and  laid  afide  as  lumber  after  his  death,  till  ta¬ 
ken  up  by  a  zealous  and  perfevering  party,  and  honouted  in  a  fingulai  oianser  witii 
royal  patronage. 
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enchantments,  the  inhabitants  of 
every  other  part  of  Europe  heard 
him  with  extafy :  he  had  excited 
rapture  in  all  the  great  cities  of  I- 
taly,  before  he  quitted  that  countiy ; 
in  the  three  fevcral  times  he  had 
been  at  Vienna,  his  favour  with  the 
emperor  and  the  whole  court  was 
greater  the  laft  time  than  the  firll ; 
and,  according  to  Riccoboni,  even 
at  Paris,  where  Italian  Muiic  was 
detetled,  his  voice,  at  leall,  had  oc* 
caliuned  the  highell  pleafure  and 
ailoniihment but  in  Spain,  his  per¬ 
formance  was  thought  too  exquilitc 
for  fubjeds  j  it  was  inllantly  appro¬ 
priated  to  royalty;  and  the  proofs 
of  admiration  which  his  talents  ac¬ 
quired  in  that  court  were  too  lulid 
not  to  be  iincere.  A  pendon  of 
more  than  3000  Sterling  a  year 
was  fettled  upon  him  for  life.  He 
was  honoured  with  the  order  of  5/ 
Jago  by  his  firft  royal  mailer,  Phi¬ 
lip  V.  and  with  that  of  Cabtrava  by 
his  fucctlTor,  Ferdinand  VI.  Of 
the  manner  in  which  he  fpent  his 
time  in  Spain,  fume  account  has  been 
given,  from  his  own  mouth,  in  a 
former  work.  The  lovers  of  anec¬ 
dotes  might,  indeed,  be  gratified 
with  innumerable  particulars  con¬ 
cerning  the  elfeAs  of  his  amaaing  ta¬ 
lents,  if  anecdotes  were  not  below 
the  dignity  of  hiftory.  One  or  two, 
however,  that  do  honour  to  his 
heart  and  natural  difpofition  as  well 
as  vocal  powers,  my  graver  and  more 
critical  readers  will,  perhaps,  ex- 
cufe. 

It  has  been  often  related,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  believed,  that  Philip  V. 
Eing  of  Spain,  being  feized  with  a 
total  dejeflion  of  fpirits,  which  made, 
him  refufe  to  be  lhaved,  and  render¬ 
ed  him  incapable  of  attending  coun¬ 
cil  or  tranfadllng  affairs  of  Hate,  the 
Queen,  who  had  in  vain  tried  every 
common  c-\pcdient  that  was  likely 
to  contribute  to  his  recovery,  deter¬ 
mined  that  an  experiment  lliould  be 

i 


made  of  the  effects  of  Mullc  upoll 
the  King  her  hufband,  who  was  ex¬ 
tremely  fenfible  to  its  charms.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  Farinelli,  of  whofc  Ex¬ 
traordinary  performance  an  account 
had  been  tranfmitted  to  Madrid 
from  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  but 
particularly  from  Paris,  her  Majeft^ 
contrived  that  there  Ihuuld  be  a 
concert  In  a  rooih  adjoining  to  thi 
King’s  apartment, in  wliich  this  fing¬ 
er  performed  one  of  his  moil  capti¬ 
vating  fongs.  Philip  appeared  ai 
firll  lurpriifd,  then  moved;  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  fecund  air,  made  tlie 
virtuofo  enter  the  royal  apartment, 
loading  him  with  compliments  and 
careffes;  aiked  him  how  he  could 
futficietltly  reward  fiicli  talents ;  af- 
furing  him  that  he  could  refufe  him 
nothing.  Farinelli,  prcvioully  in- 
itruftcd,  only  begged  that  his  Ma- 
jefty  would  permit  his  attendants  to 
lliSvc  and  drefs  him,  and  that  hef 
would  endeavour  to  appear  in  coun¬ 
cil  as  ufual.  From  this  time  the 
King’s  difeafe  gave  v/ay  to  medicine: 
and  the  linger  had  all  the  honour  of 
the  cure.  I’y  lingiiig  to  his  Ma- 
jelly  every  evening,  his  favour  iii- 
creafed  to  fucli  a  degree  that  he  was 
regarded  as  firlt  iniiiillcr;  but  what 
is  Hill  more  extraordinary,  inllead 
of  being  intoxicated  or  giddy  with 
his  elevation,  Farinelli,  never  forget¬ 
ting  that  he  was  a  mulician,  beha¬ 
ved  to  the  Spanilh  nobles  about  the 
court  with  fuch  humility  and  pro¬ 
priety,  that  inltCaJ  of  envying  his 
favour,  they  honourcti  him  with  the  r 
eitcein  and  coniidencc. 

One  day  in  going  to  the  King's 
cloiet,  to  which  he  had  at  all  times 
accefs,  he  heard  an  oHicer  of  the  guard 
curfe  him,  and  fay  to  another  that 
was  in  waiting,  “  honours  can  be 
heaped  on  fuch  fcoundrels  as  thefe, 
while  a  poor  foldicr,  like  myfelf, 
after  thirty  years  fervice,  is  unno¬ 
ticed.”  Farinelli,  without  feeming 
to  hear  this  reproach,  complained  to 
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the  King  that  he  had  neglected  an  prepared  to  retire. — “  No,”  fays  Fa- 
old  f  rvant,  and  procured  a  regiment  rinelli,  “  1  am  a  little  proud  ^  and 
for  the  perfon  who  had  fpuken  fo  it  is  perhaps  from  that  circumfiance 
harfhly  of  him  in  the  anti-chamber  that  1  have  acquired  fome  fmall  /de- 
and  in  quitting  his  Majelly  he  gave  gree  of  fuperiority  over  other  ling- 
the  commilfion  to  the  othcer,  telling  crs  *,  I  have  given  way  to  your 
him  that  he  had  heard  him  complain  weaknefs,  it  is  but  fair,  that,  in  your 
of  having  ferved  thirty  years,  -but  turn,  you  Ihould  indulge  me  in 
added,  you  did  wrong  to  accufe  mine.”  And  taking  out  his  purfe, 
the  King  of  negleifling  to  reward  he  infilled  on  his  receiving  afum  a- 
your  zeal.”  mounting  to  nearly  double  the  worth 

The  following  llory,  which  is  le&  of  the  fuit  of  cloaths. 
feriuus,  was  frequently  told  and  be-  Farinelli,  during  two  reigns,  li- 
lieved  at  Madrid,  during  the  Aril  ved  upwards  of  twenty  years  at  the 
yearofFarinelli'srelidence  in  Spain.  Spanilh  court,  with  a  conlbnt  in- 
This  finger  having  ordered  a  f  .perb  creafe  of  royal  favour,  and  the  ef- 
fuit  of  cloaths  for  a  Gala  at  xourt,  teem  of  the  principal  nobility  of  the 
when  the  taylor  brought, it  home,  kingdom.  And  Sir  Beujamiu Keene, 
he  alked  him  for  his  bill.  “  I  have  when  lall  in  Kngland,  fpoke  highly 
mauc  no  bill,  Sir,  fays  the  taylor,  of  the  prudent  condud  and  amiable 
nor  ever  lhall  make  one.  Indead  of  chara^r  of  Farinelli,  during  his 
money,”  continues,  he,  “  I  have  a  gicateil  favour  at  the  court  of  Mad- 
a  favour  to  beg.  1  know  that  what  rid,  with  which  he  teemed  no  more 
I  want  is  ineltimable,  and  only  .fit  elated  tl^n  vsith  the  acclamation 
for  monarchs  ^  but  fince  1  have  had  which  his  extraordinary  talents  ac- 
the  honour  to  work  for  a  perfon  of  quired  him,  when  he  fung  in  pub- 
whom  every  one  ipeaks  with  rap-  Uc. 

ture,  all  the  payment  I  fliall  ever  re-  On  the  prefent  King  of  Spain’.? 
quire  will  be  a  fong.”  Farinelli  accelTiyn  to  the  throne,  in  1759,  the 
tried  in  vain  to  prevail  on  the  tay-  new  monarch  and  new  politics  not 
lor  to  take  his  money.  At  length,  being  favourable  to  Mutic  or  to  any 
after  a  long  debate,  giving  way  to  tranfadlions  of  the  former  reign,  Fa- 
the  humble  entreaties  of  the  tremb-  rinelli  had  orders  to  return  to  Italy  •, 
ling  tradefman,  and  flattered  per-  his  penfion,  however,  was  continued, 
haps  more  by  the  Angularity  of  the  and  he  was  allowed  to  remove  his 
adventure  than  by  all  the  applaufe  effects.  After  vifiting  Naples,  the 
he  had  hitherto  received,  he  took  place  of  his  nativity,  he  fettled  at 
him  into  his  muficrroom,  and  fung  to  Bologna  in  1761,  in  the  environs  of 
him  fome  of  his  molt  brilliant  airs,  which  city  he  built  himfelf.a  fplen- 
taking  pleafurc  in  the  altonilhment  did  manfion,  which  in  Italy  is  called 
of  his  ravilhed  hearer;  and  the  more  a  palazzo.  Here  he  refidtd  the  reft 
he  feemed  furprifed  and  affeded,  the  of  his  life,  in  the  true  enjoyment  of 
more  Farinelli  exerted  hiinftlf  in  affluent  leifure  ;  refpedted  by  the  in- 
every  fperies  of  excellence.  When  habitants  of  Bologna  ;  vifited  by  il- 
he  had  done,  the  taylor  overcome  luftrious  travellers;  and  (till  enjoy- 
with  ecltacy  thanked  him  in  the  moft  Ing  the  fmiles  of  fortune,  though  de- 
rapturous  and  grateful  manner,  and  nied  the  blandilhments  of  a  court  f. 
VoL.  X.  No.  56.  R  This 

•}■  He  was  remarkably  civil  and  attentive  to  the  Englifh  nobility  and  gentrs'  who- 
vifited  him  in  his  retreat,  and  feemed  to  remember  the  protedion  and  favour  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  more  than  the  negled  of  the  public,  during  the  lalt  year  of  his  refidence 
in  London.  When  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  honoured  him  with  a  vifit  at  Bo¬ 
logna,  upon  being  told  it  was  the  fon  01  his  patron  and  Iriend  the  Duke  of  Lccdsj 
he  threw  bis  arms  round  his  ncckj  and  ibed  tears  of  joy  in  embracing  him. 
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This  extraordinary  mufician,  and  night  of  performance  the  prince  of 
•worthy  man,  died  in  1782,  after  ar-  Savoy,  in  his  nuptial  drefs,  went  be- 
riving  at  the  eightieth  year  of  his  hind  the  fcenes,  jull  before  the  ope- 
age.  ,  ra  began,  when,  entering  into  con- 

verfation  with  CaiFarelli,  he  told  him 
ylnecdotejcfCzSirtWi.  that  he  was  glad  to  fee  him  there, 

tho’  the  princefs  of  Savoy  thought 
CAFFARELLI,  who  after  he  it  hardly  poiTible  that  any  one  Ihould 
quitted  this  countr  became  a  finger  ling  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would  give 
oi  great  renown,  arrived  in  this  coun-  her  pleafure,  after  Farinelli.  “  Now, 
tr_,  at  an  unfortunate  period  ;  befides  Caffarelli,”  fays  the  prince,  “  clap- 
the  recent  remembrance  of  Farinel-  ping  him  on  the  flioulder,  exert  your- 
li’s  wonderful  po»vers,  it  is  faid  that  felf  a  little,  and  cure  the  princefs  of 
he  was  never  well,  or  in  voice,  all  this  prejudice  in  favour  of  her  maf- 
the  time  he  remained  here.  His  firll  ter.”  Caffarelli  was  penetrated  by 
appearance  in  public  was  at  Rome,  this  condefeenfion  in  the  prince,  and 
in  the  opera  of  Valdemaro^  1726,  cried  out,  “  Sir,  her  highnefs  (hall 
and  he  had  gained  confide.rable  re-  hear  two  Farinelli’s  in  one  to-night.” 
putation  in  feveral  theatres  of  Italy,  And  he  is  faid  to  have  fung,  on  this 
before  his  arrival  in  England  j  but  occafion,  better  than  any  one  ever 
it  was  not  till  a  later  period  that  he  fung  before.  The  Allrua  was  piqued 
was  claffed  among  the  moll  exquilite  by  his  great  exertions  to  difplay  all 


lingers  on  the  Italian  llage. 


her  talents,  which,  like  the  collifion 


At  his  belt  time,  he  was  thought  of  flint  and  fteel,  only  fired  them  the 
by  many  a  fupenor  finger  in  fome  more.  Mr  Jofeph  Baretti’s  brother, 
Tefpefts  to  Farinelli :  among  thefe,  who  was  at  Turin  during  this  con- 
Porpora,  who  hated  him  for  his  in-  flidl,  furnilhed  me  with  the  ancc- 
folence,  ufed  to  fay,  that  he  was  the  dote.  ’ 

grcatell  finger  Italy  had  ever  pro-  In  a  letter  I  received  from  my 
d’uced.  At  the  marriage  of  the  pre-  friend  Mr  Garrick,  during  his  tour 
fent  King  of  Sardinia,  then  j-rince  through  Italy,  dated  Naples, .  Fe- 
of  Savoy,  with  the  infanta  of  Spain,  bruary  ith,  1764,  is  the  following 
who  had  long  been  a  fcholar  of  Fa-  paffage  concerning  this  finger,  who 
rinelli,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  was  then  turned  of  fixty  :  ”  Yeller- 
ihat  Caffarelli  was  prevailed  on  to  day  we  attended  the  ceremony  of 
go  to  Turin  with  the  Allrua,  to  per-  making  a  nun,  (he  was  the  daughter 
form  at  the  royal  nuptials,  in  an  o-  of  a  duke,  -and  the  whole  was  con- 
pera  which  the  King  of  Sardinia  dufted  with  great  fplendour  and 
wilhed  to  haye  as  perfect  as  poffible.  magnificence.  The  church  wasrich- 
Bui  Caffarelli,  who  came  with  an  ly  ornamented,  and  there  were  two 
ill-will,  by  order  of  the  King  of  large  bands  of  Mufic  of  all  kinds. 
Naples,  feemed  but  little  difpofed  to  The  confecration  was  performed  with 
exert  himfelf-,  declaring  before-hand  great  folemnity,  and  1  was  very 
that  he  had  loll  a  book  of  clofes  on  much  affcclcd  \  and  to  crown  the 
the  road,  and  fiiould  be  able  to  do  whole  the  principal  part  was  fungbt 
nothing.  This  was  told  to  his  Sar-  the  famous  Caffarelli,  who,  though 
dinian  Majeffy,  who  was  much  per-  old,  has  pleated  me  more  than  all 
plexed  how  to  treat  fuch  imperti-  the  fingers  1  have  heard.  He  touched 
nence.  Caffarelli  was  not  his  fub-  mej  and  it  was  the  firll  time  I  have 
je£l,  and  had  been  fent  by  the  King  been  touched  fince  I  came  into  I- 
of  Naples  out  of  compliment,  on  oc-  taly.” 

S.afion  of  the  wedding.  But  the  firll  In  1770,  I  heard  Caffarelli,  my- 

fc]/» 
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fclf,  Cng  in  a  room  at  Naples.  He  old  age  during  youth  j  and  he  was 
was  then  Cxty-feven  ;  yet,  though  now  not  only  living  in  eafe  and  af- 
his  voice  was  thin,  it  was  eafy  to  i-  fluence,  in  a  fumptuous  houfe  of  his 
magine,  from  what  he  was  ilill  able  own  building,  upon  whlch^as  this 
to  do,  that  his  voice  and  talents  had  infcription,  Amphion  Thebas,  Ego  do- 
been  of  the  very  firft  clafs.  He  had  mum;  but  had  purchafed  a  dakeaom 
been  fo  prudent  as  to  provide  for  for  his  nephew  after  his  deceafe  f . 


Ohfervathns  on  the  Origin  of  Gothic  Architedure,  and  on  the  Corporation  (f 
I  Free  ^  fnppof^  to  be  the  EJiahliJJxrs  of  it  as  a  regular  Order,  In  a, 

»  Letter  from  Gov.  Pownall  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lort. 

SIR, 

Bath,  9.  iy?8.  Bede,  in  his  Eccledafiical  Hidory,  lib. 
A  'TXT  HEN  the  Romans  conqueied,  iii.  cap.  25,  fays:  ‘  Finan  Epifcopus, 

i  VV  and  held  pofl'eflion  of  our  ‘  natione  Scotus,  in  infula  Landisfar- 
ifle,  they  eredted  every  fort  of  build-  ‘  nenfi  fecit  ecclefiam  epifcopali  lede 

ing  and  edifice  of  done,  or  of  a  mixture  ‘  congruam,  quam  tamen  more  Seoto- 

of  done  and  brick;  and  univerfally  ‘  rum,  non  de  lapide,  fed  de  robore 

built  with  the  circular  arch.  The  ‘  totamc4»^^<//,atquearundine 

S  Britifh  learnt  their  arts  from  thele  ‘  texit.’ 

maders.  This  art  continued  to  be  Although  fuch  was  the  date  of 
pra(.‘tifcd  in  Britain  after  it  had  been  the  art  of  building  amongil  the  na- 

’  lod  in  France,  by  the  ravages  and  de-  tive  artids  in  England  ;  and  altho* 

!  folation  which  the  continent  cxperien-  it  was  no  further  advanced  tor  many 

ced.  For  when  the  cities  of  the  em-  ages  afterward  in  Saxony  and  Ger- 

pire  in  Gaul,  and  the  fortrefTes  on  the  many:  yet  wherever  the  Chridian 

=  Rhine  were  dedroyed,  Condantius  Midionaries  fent  from  Rome  came, 

Chlorus,  A.  D.  29B.  fent  to  Britain  they  brought  with  them  not  only 

for,  and  employed,  Britifh  architects  Religion,  but  the  mechanick.  arts, 

in  repairing  and  re-edifying  them,  and  many  fcicnces,  architecture,  mu- 

j  By  thus  drawing  off  the  Britifh  artids  fick,  painting,  engraving  in  diver 

a  and  mechanics,  and  by  the  fublequent  and  copper,  and  working  glafs. 

3  devadation  of  the  Idand,  all  ufe,  prac-  Many  amongd  them  had  great  me- 

tice,  and  knowledge  of  the  Roman  art  rit,  whichhath  been  but  little  known, 

weie  lod.  The  buildings  eieCled  then  being  lod  in  the  demerit  of  the  bo« 

Wre  either  of  whole  logs,  or  of  timber  dy.  Thefe  were  the  redorers  of  the 

npr  ghts  wattled,  fuch  as  at  this  very  Romanorder  of  architecture  in  done. 

I  day  in  the  North  is  called  find  and  All  the  ancient  done  churches 
mud.  Tlie  Scots  appear  to  come  built  in  confequence  of  the  conver- 

j  forth  amongd  the  fird  native  architects  dons  made  by  the  Roman  midlona- 

I  of  our  ifle,  who  invented  the  method  ries  were  built  w  ith  dmple  circular 

of  i'quaring  the  timber,  and  framing  arches  more  fff  epere  Romano.  This 

the  fabrick ;  fo  as  .to  apply  it  to  large  fpet  ies  of  building,  the  fame  in 

.  and  public  edidees.  I'his  invention  Gothland  as  in  England,  praClifed 

;  is  exptefly  called  the  Scottifn  Ordzr.  down  to  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and 

I  '»  R  2  twelfth 

t  CafTarelli  died  in '  i  78.;,  at  eighty  years  of  age ;  and  the  nephew,  to  whoQ  h; 
bequeathtd  his  fortune,  is  now  Ducadi  Santi  Dorcto. 
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twelfth  centuries,  has  been  generally 
referred  to  as  Saxon,  and  commonly 
fo  called, 

Duflng  thefc  periods  the  archi- 
te^lcre  executed  in'  timber  frame 
'.vork,  was  in  the  North  in  general, 
uL.l  in  the  publick,  civil,  as  well  as 
jv.ivHte  and  domelHc  edifices.  It 
wa»  advanced  to  great  perfedlion, 
and  became  capable  of  being  highly 
ornamented  in  its  way  ;  and  this  fpe- 
cics  of  architecture  was  Ihid  to  be 
f/rre  Teutonko. 

'I’his  model  of  building  in  frame 
work  with  high  pointed  arches,  form¬ 
ed  by  the  interfeclions  of  the  tim¬ 
bers,  and  efpecially  of  an  high  arch 
between  two  IciTer  ones,  is  fpecifi- 
cally  delcribed  by  Stubs,  in  his  Ac- 
^tus  Pontificum  Eboracenfium,  art, 
yllured.  ‘  Supra  oilium  chorl,  2re 
‘  &  auro  opereque  incomparabili  pul- 
‘  T^ixnmfiibricari  fecit  ;  &  ex  utraque 
‘  parte  pulpiti  arcus  r  &  in  medio 
*  fupra  pulpitum,  arcum  erainentio- 
‘  rem,  crucem  in  fummitate  gellan- 
‘  tem,  fimiliter  ex  sere,  auro,  &  ar- 
‘  gento  optre  Tcuionico  fabikutuni 
‘  erexit,’  Here  is  the  firlt,  and,  as 
far  as  i  can  find,  the  only  mention 
made  of  the  Teutonic  order  e.xprefsly 
deferibed  as  a  fabrication  of  frame 
work, 

A  fail,  which  coincides  with  this 
period,  offers  itfelf  to  me,  that,  the 
churches  throughout  all  the  North¬ 
ern  parts  of  Europe  being  in  a  ruin¬ 
ous  date,  the  Pope  created  feveral 
corporations-  of  Eoman  or  Italian 
architedls  and  artills,  with  corporate 
powers  and  exclufive  privileges ;  par¬ 
ticularly  with  a  power  of  fetting  by 
themfclves  the  prices'  of  their  own 
work  and  labour,  independent  of 
the  municipal  laws  of  the  country 
wherein  they  worked,  according  as 
Hiram  had  done  by  the  corporations 
of  architefts  and  mechanicks  which 
he  fent  to  Solomon,  ‘  The  Pope 
not  only  thus  formed  them  intofuch 
?  corporation,  but  is  faid  to  have 
fent  them  (as  exdulively  appropri¬ 


ated)  to  repair  and  rebuild  thefe 
churches  and  other  religious  edifices.’ 
This  body  had  a  power  of  taking 
apprentices,  and  of  admitting  or  ac~ 
celling  into  their  corporation  appro¬ 
ved  mafons.  The  common  and  ufual 
appellation  of 'this  corporation  in 
England  was  that  of  the  free  and  ac¬ 
cepted  mafons.  It  will  be  found  that 
claiming  to  hold  primarily  and  cx- 
clufively  under  the  Pope,  they  af- 
fumed  a  right,  as  /V^s-imafons,  of 
being,  exempt  from  the  regulations 
of  tlie  ftatutes  of  labourers,  laws  in 
England  which  made  regulations  for 
the  price  of  labour  :  2dly,  In  order 
to  regulate  thefe  matters  amongit 
themfelves,  as  well  as  all  matters  re- 
fpeding  their  corporation,  they  held 
general  chapters  and  other  congrega¬ 
tions.  Doing  this  they  conltantly 
refufed  obedience;  and'  to  conform 
themfelves  to  thefe  ftatUtes,  which 
regulated  the  price  of  the  labour'of 
all  other  labourers  and  mechanics, 
althoagh  they  were  fpecifically  men¬ 
tioned  therein.  One  might  colleift 
hiftorical  proofs  of  this,  but  as  the 
fad  Hands  upon  record  in  our  ftatute 
laws,  1  fh.all  reft  on  that.  Thefe  lla- 
tutes  of  labourers  were  repeatedly 
renewed  through  feveral  reigns  down 
to  Henry  VI.  and  as  repeatedly  dif- 
obeyed  by  the  Free-mafons,  until  in 
the  3d  of  Henry  VI.  an  ordinance' 
was  by  sulvice  of  the  Lords,  on  the 
petition  of  the  Commons,  made,  re- 
citing  the  faft  of  the  contumacious 
difobedience  of  thefe  Free-mafons, 
to  the  fubverfion  of  all  law,  and  the 
great  detriment  of  the  community, 
and  ftat'iug  the  neceffity  of  applying 
a  remedy,  which  remedy  was  the 
declaring  this  corporation  illegal, 
and  enatling  that  perfons  calling 
and  holding  thefe  chapters  or  other 
congregations  fliould  be  deemed  fe¬ 
lons:  and  all  other  mafons  affem- 
bling  as  fuch  fhould  be  imprifoned, 
and  pay  fine  and  ranfom  at  the  will 
of  the  King. 

This  ftatute  afeertains  thefe’fafls ; 

firfi,. 
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Irft,  that  this  corporation  held  chap¬ 
ters  and  congregations,  alTuming,  as 
to  the  regulating  of  their  work  and 
wages,  to  have  a  right  to  fettle  thefe 
matters  by  their  own  bye-laws.  The 
llatute  declares  this  to  be  a  fubvcr- 
fion  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  grie¬ 
vous  damage  to  the  community  j  fe- 
condly,  it  afcertains  that  this  body 
of  mafons  were  a  fct  of  artills  and 
mechanicks,  the  price  of  wbofe  la¬ 
bour  and  work  ought  to  be  regula¬ 
ted  by  thofc  ftatutes  of  labourers  j 
thirdly,  inllead  of  difiolving  this  cor¬ 
poration,  which  would  in  eSeft  have 
acknowledged  it  as  legal  prior  to 
fuch  dilTolutlon,  it  forbids  all  their 
chapters  and  other  congregations  to 
be  held,  and  declares  ail  perfons  af- 
fenibling  or  holding  fiich  to  be  fe¬ 
lons  :  and  that  all  other  mafons  who 
attended  fuch  fliould  be  imprifoned, 
and  pay  6ne  and  ranfom  at  the  will 
of  the  King. 

This  llatute  put  an  end  to  this 
body,  and  all  its  illegal  chapters  and 
pretences.  It  (hould  feem,  however, 
that  focietiesof  thefe  mafons  met  in 
mere  clubs.  Wherein  continuing  to 
obferve  and  pradlice  fome  of  their 
ceremonies  which  once  had  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  inllltutions,  and  to  the 
foundation  of  powers  which  no  long¬ 
er  exUled,  and  were  fcarcely  under- 
ilood,  they  only  made  (port  to  mock 
themfelves,  and  by  degress  their 
clubs  or  lodges  funk  into  a  mere 
fooliih  harmlefs  mummery.  In  this 
very  mummery,  however,  we  may 
trace  the  tenor  of  the  preamble  of 
their  charter,  reciting  the  precedent 
of  Hiram’s  forming  a  body  of  Arch¬ 
itects  and  Artl(l5,  with  corporate 
and  exclufive powers,  efpecially  with 
that  of  regulating,  within  their  own 
body,  the  prices  of  their  labour ; 
which  Solomon  agreed  to  abide  by, 
when  they  were  fent  to  aflift  him  in 
building  the  Houfe  of  the  Lord. 
On  this  Scripture  precedent  {a  recited, 
the  Pope  by  his  charter,  diploma,  or 


bull,  formed  the  Frrr-mafons  (whonv 
he  fends  into  the  Northern  parts  to 
adifl  in  repairing  and  building  the 
Churches  there)  into  a  corporation- 
holding  of  his.Holinefs,  with  corpo¬ 
rate  powers  to  regulate  their  own 
body,  and  as  to  the  fetting  and  re¬ 
gulating  their  own  prices,  with 
powers  exclufive  of  the  municipal 
laws  of  the  countries  into  which  they 
were  fent.  I  can  eafily  fuppofe  that 
they,  by  a  natural  and  flattering  er¬ 
ror,  miltook  the  recital  of  this  pre¬ 
cedent,  for  the  record  of  a  £aft  in. 
the  hiflory  of  their  Society,  as  ex- 
illing  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  and 
being  the  Builders  of  the  Temple: 
which  fuppofed  and  afTumed  fa^  is- 
now  interwoven  with,  and  makes 
part  of  the  prefent  mummery.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  mentioned  to 
their  honour,  that  when  thefe  club* 
were  inltituted  in  lieu  of  their  chap¬ 
ters,  &c.  they  formed  a  laudable 
Brotherhood  of  charity,  which  hath 
continued  to  this  day  with  great  ex¬ 
ertions  of  benevolence  to  the  Bro¬ 
therhood  on  many  occalions,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  even  towards  pri- 
feners  in  war,  without  diltin^fion  of 
nation  or  any  other  circumllauce  but 
that  of  their  being  brother  Mafons  : 
and  in  our  country  we  find  the  fame 
fpirit  exerting  itfelf  in  a  very  bene¬ 
volent  inlUtution. 

As  I  write  at  this  place  from  foiwc 
notes  and  mere  memorandums,  I 
cannot,  as  I  would  wifh,  quote  my 
authorities)  but  my  notes  and  me¬ 
morandums  inform  me  that  this  cor¬ 
poration  was  eflablifhed  about  the 
time  of  the  early  parts  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  HI.  of  England.  The 
Gothic  architefture,  or  Teutonic  exe¬ 
cuting  in  flone,  tjiis  particular  mode., 
of  architeQure  ufed  citra  Alpes  monteif 
came  forward  into  pradice  as  a  re¬ 
gular  ellablilhed  order  about  the 
fame  time.  Does  not  your  mind 
here  almoll  irrefiltibly  refer  the  In¬ 
vention  and  introduction  of  this  bedd 

aad. 
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and  very  hlgMy  fcientidck  order  of  dels  and  the  proportions  of  franae- 
archlteSure  to  thefe  chofen  and  fe-  work  timber  fabricks  crefted  more 
levied  artifts  who  have  (hewn  them-  Teutonico,  and  by  transferring  them 
felves,  in  repeated  inftances,  great  to  the  working  in  done  j  and  if  you 
mathematicians  and  perfeftly  expe-  purfue  this  in  the  ornaments,  it  will 
rienced  mechanics  j  and  who  on  llrike  you  (till  more  forcibly. 
aCTured  principles  of  fcience  execu-  As  fome  people  have  without  the 
ted  fome  of  the  boldeft  and  moll  a-  lead  Foundation,  and  direftly  con- 
ftor.ifhing  works  which  were  ever  e-  trary  to  all  the  exemplars  in  fad, 
refted  by  man  t  fuppofed  that  the  Gothick  dyle  and 

The  more  clofely,  and  ftep  by  order  of  architecture  was  brought 
ftep,  you  trace  the  timbers  of  old  from  Paleftine  and  Turkey  by  per- 
frame-work  fabricks,  efpecially  fome  fons  who  ferved  in  the  Crufades : 
of  the  mod  curious  in  Germany  *,  the  it  may  be  proper,  and  I  am  fure  will 
more  you  dudy  their  models  and  be  fufficient,  to  refer  fuch  to  the 
proportions,  and  then  with  a  like  Temple  Churches,  and  to  the  Sara- 
I'pirit  of  invedigation  in  the  direct  cen  or  Morefco  buildings  in  Venice, 
line  of  fcience  examine  the  models  Spain,  and  even  in  many  parts  of 
'  and  proportions  of  the  Gothic  archi-  England,  all  which  are  conllruded 
teClure,  the  more  decidedly  you  will  with  the  circular  arch.  But  the 
form  an  opinion,  even  on  conviftion,  architeftnre  of  the  buildings  in  Alia, 
that  this  Gothic  order  is  formed  Turkey,  and  Palcdine,  are  of  them- 
precifely  by  the  adopting  the  mo-  felves  a  proof  to  the  contrary. 


ExtraHs from  Travels  through  Sweden,  by  a  Dutch' O^rrr,  containing  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  /luthor's  defeent  into  the  Copper  Mine  of  Fahlun. 

‘  TOURING  the  four  hours  that  tion  that  is  generally  taken  to  pre- 
1  3  I  wandered  in  the  bowels  of  ferve  the  clothes  of  the  inquilitive 
Kepparbergy  as  I  defeended  from  gal-  from  being  fpoiled  in  the  narrow 
lery  to  gallery,  fumetimes  by  ladders,  palTages  of  the  galleries.  'I'his  mourn- 
and  fometimes  by  flairs,  my  aitonilh-  ful  apparel,  together  with  a  prayer 
ment  incrcafed  at  every  ftep.  At  uttered  by  my  guides,  imploring  the 
(irll  I  went  down  by  zigzag  flairs,  divine  aid,  that  we  might  efcape  un- 
tolerably  commodious,  into  a  large  hurt  from  thefe  regions,  intimidated 
cavity,  about  300  feet  deep,  and  my  fervant,  who  was  a  young  Frieze^ 
2000  paces  in  circumference.  At  in  fuch  -a  manner,  that  he  would 
the  extremity  of  the  cave,  I  faw,  in  fcarcely  fubmit  to  be  drclfed  en  Sea- 
a  comer,  a  hut  built  of  wood,  (lx  or  ramoachc,  much  lefsdefeend  into  the 
feven  feet  in  height  *,  at  the  door  of  mine.  PalTing,  at  one  time,  through 
which  flood  two  figures,  half-naked,  alleys  propped  up  by  timber,  atano- 
and  as  black  as  ink.  I  took  them  thcr,  under  vaults  that  fupported 
for  the  pages  of  Pluto.  Each  had  a  themfelves,  we  came  to  imraenfe 
lighted  torch  in  his  hand.  In  this  large  halls,  the  height  or  extremities 
hut,  is  one  of  the  entries  into  the  of  which  could  not  be  reached  by  the 
fubterraneous  regions,  and  it  is  the  feeble  lights  that  we  carried.  In 
moll  commodious  of  the  four  which  fome  of  thefe  are  forges,  where  the 
communicated  with  the  cave.  I  and  dilfereht  tools  ufed  in  working  the 
my  fervant  were  immediately  pre-  mines  are  made  or  repaired.  It  was 
Icnud  with  a  drifs  j  a  prccau-  here  fo  exccllivcly  hot,  that  the 

workmen 


ly  a  Dutcli 

workmen  wctc  entirely  naked.  O- 
ther  halls  ferved  cither  for  maga¬ 
zines  of  gunpowder,  or  cordage,  and 
other  utendls,  neceffary  for  their  o- 
perations.  Thefe  communicate  .by 
means  of  the  galleries  ^  and  thefe 
galleries  communicate  with  each  o- 
ther  by  ladders  or  Heps.  There  are 
alfo  appertures  made  from  the  up¬ 
per  furfacc,  in  a  perpendicular  line 
to  the  lowed  gallery,  without  any 
interruption.  Thefe  ferve  at  once 
to  convey  freth  air,  and  for  the  paf- 
fage  of  any  burdens,  which  being 
placed  in  large  velTcls,  are  moved  up¬ 
ward  and  downward  by  means  of 
pullics,  that  arc  in  continual  motion 
during  the  whole  time  of  labour. 
The  pullies  are  kept  in  motion  by 
horfes  on  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
The  veffels  are  attached  to  chains  of 
iron,  common  ropes  being  fubjeil  to 
fpcedy  erodon  by  the  vitriolic  va¬ 
pours  which  afeend  from  the  mines. 
The  irons  thcmfelvcs  will  not  en¬ 
dure  for  a  long  fpace  of  time,  and 
therefore  ropes  of  cows  hair,  or  of 
hogs  brillles,  are  often  made  to  fup- 
ply  their  pi  ice.  The  apertures  are 
not  only  convenient  for  the  puritofes  • 
above  mentioned,  and  give  vent  to 
a  pedilential  atmofphere ;  but  co-o¬ 
perating  with  the  heat,  proceeding 
from  the  forge,  and  other  phvlicai 
caufes,  they  excite,  even  in  the  deep¬ 
ed  parts,  fuch  cxcetTive  draughts  of 
air,  that  they  refcmblc  the  mod  vio¬ 
lent  hurricanes.  The  roofs  that  are 
not  fupported  by  art  afford,  in  many 
places,  a  very  lingular  appearance. 
'ITic  vitriol  didilling  through  the 
rocks,  chrydalUrs  on  their  fuifacc, 
and  forms  prifms  of  different  ffgures. 
'I'hcfe  arc  furpended  from  a  thou- 
fand  places,  /r/;,  tnvehe,  t’usenty  feet 
in  length,  and  of  a  mod  beautiful 
green,  llic  reflexion  of  the  light 
from  their  various  furfaces,  and  from 
the  minerals  that  furround  the  walls, 
produces  an  effeff  more  eafy  to  be 
conceived  than  deferibed.  In  one 
»f  the  paflages,  upward  of  fevtn  tun- 


.  Officer. 

dred  feet  below  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  the  vitriol  is  diffblved,  and  it 
is  pumped  out  of  the  mine  by  means 
of  a  curious  hydraulic  machine.  The 
water,  which  fprings  up  at  this  depth 
very  copioufly,  is  fet  in  motion  by 
horfes,  diffblves  the  vitriol,  and  con¬ 
veys  it  into  a  refervoir  which  con¬ 
tains  a  quantity  of  pld  iron.  7  wenty- 
four  of  thefe  horfes  have  dabics  in 
the  gallery  j  their  mangers  being  cut 
out  of  the  rock.  This  work,  coiw 
tinues  night  and  day;  horfes  and 
men  being  relieved  every  fix  hours. 
Thefe  animals  are  hoilled  up  thro* 
the  openings,  once  in  a  year,  to  un¬ 
dergo  a  .general  review.  Curiofity 
induced  metodefeend  to  about  eleven 
hundred  feet  under  the  earth,  to  the 
lowed  gallery,  where  the  principal 
cxplofion  is  made.  Notwithllanding 
the  cxcedive  cold  of  this  place,  the 
men  who  were  occupied  in  cleaving 
the  rock,  were  not  only  naked,  but 
in  profufe  fweats.  ’I'he  obfeurity  of 
tbcl'c  regions,  the  didant  fires  fpread- 
ing  a  viiihle  gloom,  naked  men  dark 
as  the  minerals  which  they  work, 
furruunded  by  the  fparks  that  fly 
from  their  hammers  ;  the  horrid  noife 
of  their  labour,  and  of  the  whecl.Tof 
the  hydraalic  machines,  joined  with 
the  tremendous  figures  which  we  met, 
from  time  to  time,  with  lighted  torch¬ 
es  in  their  bands,  made  me  doubt 
whether  1  was  not  really  in  Tarta¬ 
rus. 

‘  Having  at  length  arrived  at  a 
kind  of  hall,  the  roofs  of  which  were 
fupported  by  pillars  hewn  out  of  the 
rock,  and  lui  rounded  with  feats  of 
the  fame  nature,  my  guides  defired 
me  to  repofe  myfelf,  and  liden  to 
fume  mufic  that  would  amufe  me. 
On  my  enquiring  of  what  kind? 
they  anfwercd  it  was  the  noife  which 
proceeded  from  blowing  up  the  rocks^ 
to  facilitate  their  labour.  I  confent- 
ed,  on  condition  that  they  (bould  re¬ 
main  with  me.  They  readily  a- 
greed,  as  this  was  the  only  place  to¬ 
tally  free  from  danger.  One  of  then) 
went 
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went  oat  for  a  moment  to  give  the  employed  by  us  for 'making  oar  bell, 
necefiary  diredions,  and,  returning,  fted.  The  mine  was  dtfeovered  in 
iat  by  my  fide.  After  waiting  about  1470.  The  un wrought  ore  was  firft 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  trembling  with  fold  to  the  merchants  of  Lubeck.  It 
cold,  and  my  patience  cxhaulled,  I  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Guftmut 
threatened  to  renounce  the  mufic,  V afa  that  the  Swedes  worked  it  them- 
if  they  were  not  more  expeditious,  felrcs.  It  is  afierted,  that  the  mine  of 
While  1  was  fpeaking,  the  explofion  i><rnn»»9r<7yieldsabout40,ooofchifp* 
began.  My  ears  had  hitherto  been  of  bar-iron  per  year,,  which  is  fuppofed 
llrangers  to  the  like.  The  whole  to  be  one-tenth  part  of  the  quantity 
extent  of  this  fubterraneous  regions,  which  all  the  iron-mines  of  Sweden  pro¬ 
as  far  as  our  fight  could  reach,  was  duce.  Of  this  produfl,  amounting  to 
inftantly  illuminated^  and  we  were  400,000  fchifp,  300,000  are  annually 
immediately  left  in  total  darkaiefs  ;  exported  ;  the  remainder  is  manufac- 
for  the  preiTure  of  the  air  had  ex-  tured  at  home.  It  is  calculated  that 
cinguillked  our  torches.  This  obfeu-  no  lefs  than  25,600  men  are  employed 
Tity  was  only  interrupted  by  a  new  in  mining,  and  the  branches  immedi- 
cxplolion  on  the  right  and  left,  ac-  ately  connefted  with  it,  viz.  4000  for  , 
companied  with  fudden  fiafhes  of  brewing  the  rocks,  either  by  explo- 
light.  Echoes  redoubled  the  llrokes  fion  or  manual  labour ;  10,800  to  hew 
with  thundering  noife.  The  vaults  timber  and  burn  it  into  charcoal  j  2000 
deemed  to  fplTt  over  our  heads,  the  are  employed  in*  fraelting  j  1800  in 
groundtrembled,andourfeatsrocked  tranfporting  the  metal  from  the  fur- 
under  us.  Therecolleilion  that  we  were  naces  to  the  forges  ;  600  in  tranfi>ori-  j 
eleven  hundred  and  thirty-fx  feet  under  ing  fand,  fuel,  &c.  40DO  for  tranlport- 
the  furface  of  the  earth  j  the  fight,  at  ing  the  charcoal,  and  2400  at  the  for- 

cvery  repeated  flalh,  of  our  guides,  and  ges . . . .  . 

of  myfelf,  drefled  in  fable  hue;  the  fill  of  The  filver  mine  of  Salha,  or  Salka- 
the  rocks  that  were  detached  by  the  ex-  herg,  is  the  richeil  as  well  as  the  moft 
plofion,aod  the  fmoke  of  the  gunpow-  ancient  of  any.  It  exifted  fo  early  as 
.  der,  will  plead  my  apology  Ihould  I  1188,  and,  during  the  whole  of  the  * 
candidly  confefs  that  I  felt  all  the  14th  century,  it  yielded  24,000  marks 
toupee  which  I  have  Hand  ereft.  This  of  filver  per  annum.  In  the  1 5th  cen- 
concert  continued  about  half  an  hour,  tury  the  quantity  was  diminiihed  to 
and,  futldenly  ceafing,  left  us  in  pro-  20,000.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  X. 
found  filence  ;  which,  together  with  it  gave  only  2000,  and  it  furnilhes  at 
the  obfcurlty  of  the  place,  and  the  fuf-  piefent  ftill  lefs,  the  ore  yielding  only 
focating  fleam  of  the  gunpowder,  ra-  one  ounce  of  pure  metal  per  quintal, 
ther  increafed  than  diminilhed  the  hor-  The  chief  gallery  whence  the  purefl 
ror.  This  operation  is  repeated  every  filver  was  obtained,  having  fallen  in, 

day  at  noon.' . is  not  yet  -cleared,  notwithflanding 

The  iron  mine  of  Dannemora,  which  their  inceffant  labour.  They  are  alfo 
as  much  the  moft  profitable  of  any  of  digging  pits  in  a  perpendicular  direc- 
thofe  with  which  every  part  of  Swe-  lion,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  principal 
den  and  Lapland  abounds,  is  faid  to  vein,  which  extends  itfelf  from  the 
yield  60  lb.  of  metal  in  a  100  lb.  and  north  to  the  fouth-eafl.  Formerly  lead 
^he  others  about  30  lb.  The  iron  ex-  employed  in  feparating  the  metal  was 
grafted  from  this  is  known  in  Europe  imponed  flom  England  ;  but  the  mine 
under  the  name  of  Oregrund;  which  furnilhes  at  prefent  a  fufficient  quan- 
sume  is  derived  from  a  fea-port  on  tity  for  the  purpofe. 

-the  Baltic.  A  large  portion  of  it  is 
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j1  Search  for  Genero/ity,  a  Cahaliflic  Tale. 


HOW  often,  and  how  widely  do  men 
deceive  thtmfelves  by  the  farced 
pollcirion  of  virtijet  which  arc  wholly 
flrangers  to  their  heart !  A.n  aiflloa  ap¬ 
parently  good,  done  from  a  mumentaryr 
impulfe  of  paffion,  the  be'i>wing  of 
empty  appbufc  upon  the  virtuous  exer¬ 
tions  of  another,  liberality  in  rewarding 
cither  the  panders  of  lull  or  the  toolu  of 
ambition,  are,  with  the  generality,  fuf 
ikicnt  fo  indatTon  for  claiming  the  title 
of  gem-rous,  and  afpiri.ig  to  the  prailes 
of  hencvol  nee ;  fel  -na*tia!ity  in  .a  man’s 
own  iTrcall  fupporis  tiie  claim,  and  •-very 
one  good-na  urcdly  allows  it  in  others, 
either  hoping  for  an  equal  indulgence  to 
hiinfelf,  or  afraid  to  incur  enmity  and  re¬ 
proach  bv  a  refufal. 

i'o  refeue  the  wife  men  from  fuch  ig¬ 
norance  and  error,  the  following  narra¬ 
tive  is  handed  down  in  the  Roficru- 
cian  fchodls,  that  the  adepts  may  be 
faught  to  didlnguilh  true  generofity  from 
its  numerous  counterfeits,  and  efteem 
men  only  as  they  (hall  be  found  in  the 
eyes  of  found  reafon  to  deferve. 

VVhen  Koficrucius  firft  began,  in  one 
of  the  towns  of  Thuringia,  to  communU 
cate  to  a  favoured  few  the  various  won¬ 
ders  of  the  Cabalidic  Icience,  no  one  w'as 
more  diflingtiifhed  by  him  than  his  ta- 
vouxite  pupil  Gerard  Herwaldman.  The 
promptiRl's  of  his  obedience,  the  pro- 
founenefs  of  his  attention,  the  acutenefs 
of  his  underftanding,  and  the  gravity  of 
his  dcjjortment,  all  concurred  to  gain 
him  the  favour  of  the  venerable  (age. 
Already  had  he  been  ini  iated  into  many 
of  the  moll  fecret  myllerics,  and  was  of¬ 
ten  indulged  with  peniiilTion  to  be  pre- 
fent  at  the  conferences  between  his  maf- 
ter  and  the  Sylphs,  Gnomes,  and  De¬ 
mons,  in  wh’ofe  company  Roficrucius 
palT-d  many  a  happy  hour,  when  One  day 
he  ventured  to  req-.ieft,  that,  if  it  were 
law’ful,  he  might  now  be  introduced  into 
the  fchool  of  the  adepts,  and  be  put  in 
poflclTion  of  the  philofopher’s  (lone. 
‘  Vhat,’  replied  the  (^ge,  ‘  ran  be  attain- 
‘  ed  ortly  in  two  ways ,  either  you  mult 
‘  yet  ferve  as  you  have  begun  for  feven 
*  years  mere,  when  the  doors  of  the  Ca- 
‘  kala  will  of  theml'elves  open  before 
•  you,  or  you  mud  find  a  partner  in 
^  your  dudiet  w'orthy  of  being  admitted 
*  at  lead  into  the  outward  apartment, 
‘  while  you  pafs  in  triumph  to  the  in- 
‘  ner.’  ‘  And  what  qualities,’  cried 
Gerard  eager! v,  ‘  mud  {hit.coinpaoion 
Voi..  X.  No.  S 


‘  polTefs,  that  he  may  be  fit  for  thofe  in- 
'  drudlions'that  will  entitle  him  to  fuch 
‘  a  privilege  ?’  ‘  We  infid  not  upon  raa- 
‘  ny,’  anfvi-ered  the  philofopher ;  ‘  wo 

*  can  communicate  to  him  by  tuition 
‘  mod  of  thofe  required  in  our  difciples, 

‘  but  one  he  mud  be  endued  with  by 
‘  nature,  for  no  teaching  can  confer  it, 

‘  he  mud  be  pofilfTed  ol  generofity'  ‘  I 
‘  (hall  eafily,’  faid  the  difcipTc,  ‘  find 
‘  fuch  an  one,  that  is  a  vinuc  not  ua- 
‘  common  among  the  inhaiiltants  of 
‘  Thuringia.’  If  you  can  bring  then  to 
‘  me,’  added  Uolicruciiis  fmiliug^  •  a 
‘  truly  generous  man,  your  labour  is  at 
‘  ail  end  ;  you  (hall  indantlv  attain  your 
‘  wilhes ;  but  marV,  that  his  generofity 
‘  mud  be  real,  fuch  as  a  wiie  man  can 
‘  approve,  not  the  infipid  thing  that  paf- 
‘  fes  In  the  world  by  that  name;  i  am 

•  puirdTcd,  you  know,  of  the  power  of 
‘  rendering  myfelf  and  thofe  with  me, 

‘  when  I  pleafe  it  j  insnfible;  by  means  of 

•  this  I  (hall  f-arch  out  with  accuracy 
‘  the  charadler  of  the  man  you  propoli! 

‘  for  your  fellow  difciple :  if  he  dand  the 
‘  rcfult  of  my  invedigation,  the  bufinefs 
‘  is  done,  I  (hall  hail  you  as  an  adept  in 
‘  the  courfe  of  feven  days.’  I  accept^ 
cried  Gerard,  ‘  the  offer  with  raptures, 

‘  and  doubt  not  in  a  (hort  time  to  poiiit 
‘  out  one  whofe  generofity  will  dand  the 

*  ted  even  of  Roficrucius’s examination.* 
Full  of  hope,  and  confidence  he  fet  out 

in  qued  of  a  generous  man,  and  the  voice 
of  fame  foon  dircdled  him  to  Bafil  Verfeh- 
wendcr  ;  Bafil  was  a  young  man  of  am¬ 
ple  fortune,  eager  in  the  purfuit  of  plea- 
lure.  partaking  of  every  fafhionablei 
amufement,  renowned  in  the  circles  of 
gaiety  ,  arid  additfled  to  all  the  genteel  and 
prevailing  vices  of  the  age.  The  luxury 
that  reigned  in  his  entertainments  raifed 
the  fame  of  his  liberality  among  all  his 
arqulintances,  and  the  profufion  with 
which  he  rewarded  the  mlniders  of  his 
p’eafures,  made  every  tavern  and  every 
brothel  in  Thuringia  emiilotis  in  the 
praifes  of  his  generofity.  No  fooner  had 
Gerard  learned  his  charadler  and  difpo- 
fition,  than,  convinced  that  he  was  fuch 
as  he  had  bren  direided  to  procure,  he 
hadened  to  Roficrucius,  and  pointed  hini 
out  in  triumph  as  a  worthy  affoclate  in 
his  initiation,  adding  that  he  was  only 
afraid  he  might  not  prevail  on  him  to 
fubmit  to  the  auderities  of  their  difeip- 
liue,  though  he  hoped  that,  as  the  polfef- 
fion  of  the  philofopher’*  llc.^e  would  be 
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went  out  for  a  moment  to  give  the  employed  by  us  for  making  our  beft , 
neceffary  directions,  and,  returning,  fteel.  The  mine  was  difcovered  in 
fat  by  my  fide.  After  waiting  about  1470.  The  unwrought  ore  was  firft 
at  quarter  of  an  hour,  trembling  with  fold  to  the  merchants  of  Lubeck.  ,  It 
cold,  and  my  patience  cxhauiled,  I  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Gujlavus 
threatened  to  renounce  the  mufic,  V afa  that  the  Swedes  worked  it  them* 
if  they  were  not  more  expeditious,  felves.  It  is  afferted,  that  the  mine  of 
While  1  was  fpeaking,  the  explofion  i?;zn;rer«9riiyieldsabout40,ooofchi^* 
began.  My  ears  had  hitherto  been  of  bar-iron  per  year,,  which  is  fuppofed 
Grangers  to  the  like.  The  whole  to  be  one-tenth  part  of  the  quantity 
extent  of  this  fubterraneous  regions,  which  all  the  iron-mines  of  Sweden  pro¬ 
as  far  as  our  fight  could  reach,  was  duce.  Of  this  produft,  amounting  to 
ioftantly  illuminated>  and  w’e  were  400,000  fchifp,  300,000  are  annually 
immediately  left  in  total  darknefs  ;  exported ;  the  remainder  is  manufac- 
for  the  prefTure  of  the  air  had  ex-  tured  at  home.  It  is  calculated  that 
tiogaillied  our  torches.  This  obfcu-  no  lefs  than  25,600  men  are  employed 
rity  was  only  interrupted  by  a  new  in  mining,  and  the  branches  immedi- 
cxplolion  on  the  right  and  left,  ac-  ately  connected  with  it,  viz.  4000  for 
companied  with  fudden  flafhes  of  breaking  the  rocks,  either  by  explo- 
light.  Echoes  redoubled  the  Ifrokes  fion  or  manual  labour ;  10,800  to  hew 
with  thundering  noife.  The  vaults  timber  and  burn  it  into  charcoal  j  2000 
Xcemed  to  fplit  over  our  heads,  the  are  employed  in^fmeltingj  1800  in 
groundtrembled,andourfeatsrocked  tranfporting  the  metal  from  the  fur- 
under  us.  The  recollection  that  we  were  naces  to  the  forges;  600  in  tranfpori-  • 
eleven  hundred  and  tkirty-fx  feet  under  ing  faod,  fuel,  &c.  4000  fortranlpoit- 
thc  furface  of  the  earth ;  the  fight,  at  ing  the  charcoal,  and  2400  at  the  for- 

cvery  repeated  flafh,  of  our  guides,  and  ges . .  . 

of  myfelf,  dreffed  in  fable  hue;  the  ^1  of  The  filver  mine  of  Salha,  or  Sa/ha~ 
the  rocks  that  were  detached  by  the  ex-  ber^,  is  the  richell  as  well  as  the  moft 
plofion,aod  the  fmoke  of  the  gunpow-  ancient  of  any.  It  exiffed  fo  early  at 
.  tier,  will  plead  my  apology  Ibould  I  1188,  and,  during  the  whole  of  the  * 
candidly  confefs  that  I  felt  all  the  14th  century,  it  yielded  24,000  marks 
toupee  which  I  have  ftand  ereft.  This  of  filver  per  annum.  In  the  i  yih  cen- 
concert  continued  about  half  an  hour,  tury  the  quantity  was  diminWhed  to 
and,  fuildenly  ceafing,  left  us  in  pro-  20,000.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  Xi 
found  filence ;  which,  together  with  it  gave  only  2000,  and  it  furnifhes  at 
the  obfeurity  of  the  place,  and  the  I'uf-  piefent  ftill  lefs,  the  ore  yielding  only 
focating  fteam  of  the  gunpowder,  ra-  one  ounce  of  pure  metal  per  quintal. 

*her  increafed  than  diminilhed  the  hor-  The  chief  gallery  whence  the  pureft 
Tor.  This  operation  is  repeated  every  filver  was  obtained,  having  fallen  in, 

day  at  noon.’ . is  not  yet  cleared,  notwithfianding 

The  iron  mine  of  Dannemora,  which  their  Inceffant  labour.  They  are  alfo 
as  much  the  moft  profitable  of  any  of  digging  pits  in  a  perpendicular  direc- 
thofe  with  which  every  part  of  Swe-  lion,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  principal 
den  and  Lapland  abounds,  is  faid  to  vein,  which  extends  itfelf  from  the 
yield  60  lb.  of  metal  in  a  1 00  lb.  and  north  to  the  fouth-eaft.  Formerly  lead 
^he  others  about  30  lb.  The  iron  ex-  employed  in  feparating  the  roetd  was 
eraflcd  from  this  is  knov/n  in  Europe  imponed  from  England  ;  but  the  mine 
under  the  name  of  Oregrund;  which  furnilhes  at  prefent  a  fufEcient  quan- 
jume  is  derived  from  a  fea-port  on  tity  for  the  purpofe. 

.the  Baltic.  A  large  portion  of  it  is 
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A  fchifp  is  in  weight  16  lb« 
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j1  Search  for  Generofityt  a  CahaUJiic  Tale, 


HOW  often,  and  how  widely  do  men 
deceive  thcmfelves  by  the  tarc'ed 

Kjllelllon  of  virtues  which  are  wholly 
rangers  to  their  heart !  An  adloa  ap* 
patently  good,  done  from  a  momentary 
impulfe  of  paffion,  the  be'i>wing  <>f 
empty  applaufc  upon  the  virtuous  exer¬ 
tions  of  another,  liberality  in  rewarding 
either  the  panders  of  luft  or  the  too'.j  of 
ambition,  are,  with  the  (generality,  I'uf 
fkient  fo  indatTon  for  claiming  the  title 
of  genrroiis,  and  afpirmg  to  the  prailVs 
of  bencvol.  nee ;  fcl  -nartiality  in  a  man’s 
own  brcail  fupporis  tile  claim,  and  every 
one  gOTMl-na  iiredly  allows  it  in  others, 
either  hoping  for  an  equal  indulgence  to 
hiinfelf,  or  afraid  to  incur  enmity  and  re¬ 
proach  by  a  refufal. 

I'o  refeue  the  wife  men  from  fuch  ig¬ 
norance  and  error,  the  following  narra¬ 
tive  is  handed  down  in  the  Roficru- 
cian  fchools,  that  the  adepts  may  be 
faught  to  diftinguilh  true  generofiiy  from 
its  numerous  counterfeits,  and  efteem 
men  only  as  they  fhall  be  found  in  the 
eyes  of  found  reafnn  to  deferve. 

VVhen  Koficriicius  firft  began,  in  one 
of  the  towns  of  Thuringia,  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  a  favoured  few  the  various  won¬ 
ders  of  the  Cabaliltic  fcience,  no  one  was 
more  diAing'.tilhed  by  him  than  his  fa¬ 
vourite  pupd  Gerard  Herwaldman.  The 
promptiitfs  of  his  obe<licnce,  the  pro- 
foununefs  of  his  attention,  the  acutenefs 
of  his  underAandIng,  and  the  gravity  of 
his  deisortment,  all  concurred  to  uain 
him  the  favour  of  the  venerable  fage. 
Already  had  he  tieen  ini  Lited  into  many 
of  the  moA  fecret  myAciies,  and  was  of¬ 
ten  indulged  with  pcriiiIAion  to  be  pre- 
fent  at  the  conferences  between  his  maf- 
ter  and  the  Sylphs,  Gnomes,  and  De- 
TOoas,  in  whole  company  RoAcrueius 
paA'  d  many  a  happv  hour,  when  One  day 
he  ventured  to  rcq-.icA,  that,  if  It  were 
lavk'ful,  he  miglit  now  lie  introduced  into 
the  fchool  of  the  adepts,  and  be  put  in 
poflcAion  of  the  philofopher’s  Aone. 
‘  Vhat,’  replied  the  I’ige,  ‘  can  be  attain- 
‘  ed  only  in  two  ways  ,  either  you  mull 
‘  yet  ferve  as  you  have  begun  for  feven 
‘  years  more,  when  the  doors  of  the  Ca- 
*  hala  will  of  thcmlelves  open  before 
•  you,  or  you  muA  find  a  partner  in 
^  your  Audies  worthy  of  being  admitted 
*  at  lea  A  into  the  outward  apartment, 
*  while  you  pafs  in  triumph  to  the  in- 
‘  ner.’  ‘  And  what  qualities,’  cried 
Gerard  eagerU,  ‘  inuA  Khis.coinpaoion 
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'  pofiefs,  that  he  may  be  fit  for  thofe  in- 
‘  Aru<Aions*that  will  entitle  him  to  fuch 
‘  a  privilege?’  ‘  We  infiA  not  uponma- 
'  ny,’  antw-ered  the  philofupher  ;  ‘  we 
‘  can  communicate  to  him  by  tuition 
‘  moA  of  thofe  required  in  out  difciples, 

‘  but  one  he  muA  he  endued  with  by 
‘  nature,  for  no  teaching  can  confer  it* 

‘  he  mu  A  be  poflllTed  of  generofiiy  ’  ‘  I 

‘  Aiall  eafily,’  faid  the  difciplc,  ‘  find 
‘  fuch  an  one,  that  is  a  virtue  not  un- 
‘  common  among  the  inhabitants  of 
‘  Thuringia.’  If  you  can  bring  then  to 

*  me,’  added  Rolicrucius  fmiliug^  '  a 
‘  truly  generous  man,  your  labour  is  at 
‘  an  end  ;  you  fhall  iiiAantly  attain  your 
‘  wulHesi  but  mark,  that  his  gtneroficy 
‘  muA  he  real,  fuch  as  a  wife  man  can 
‘  approve,  not  the  inHpid  thing  that  pat 

*  fes  in  the  world  by  that  name:  1  am 

*  pofTcAcd,  you  know,  of  the  power  of 
‘  rendering  myfelf  and  thofe  with  me, 

*  when  I  pleale  iti  invifible;  by  means  of 

*  this  I  fhall  tarch  out  with  accuracy 

*  the  character  of  the  man  you  propoA* 

*  for  your  fellow  difciple :  if  he  Aand  the 

*  rcfult  of  my  inveAigation,  the  buflncfs 

*  is  done,  I  fhall  hail  you  as  an  adept  in 
‘  the  courfe  of  feven  days.’  I  accept, 
cried  Gerard,  ‘  the  offer  with  raptures, 

*  and  doubt  not  in  a  fhort  time  to  poi'it 
‘  out  one  whofe  generofity  will  Aand  the 
‘  teA  even  of  Roficrucius’sexamlnation.* 

Full  of  hope,  and  conAdrnce  hr  fcl  out 
in  queA  of  a  generous  man,  and  the  voice: 
of  fame  foon  diredled  him  to  Bafil  Verfeh- 
wender  ;  BaAl  was  a  young  man  of  am¬ 
ple  fortune,  eager  in  thepurfuit  of  plca- 
fure,  partaking  of  every  fafhionable* 
amiifeinent,  renowned  in  the  circles  of 
gaiety,  and  addiAed  to  all  the  genteel  and 
prevailing  vices  of  the  age.  The  luxury 
that  reigned  in  his  entertainments  raifed 
the  fame  of  his  liberality  among  all  his 
acqulintances,  and  the  profufion  witli 
which  he  rewarded  t|ie  miniAers  of  his 
p’eafures,  made  every  tavern  and  every 
brothel  in  Thuringia  emulo&s  in  the 
pralfes  of  his  generonty.  No  {coiier  had 
Gerard  learned  his  chararfler  and  difpo- 
fition,  than,  convinced  that  he  was  fuett 
as  he  had  bren  dire^led  to  procure,  he 
haAened  to  Roficrucius,  and  pointed  hint 
out  in  triumph  as  a  worthy  affociate  in 
his  initiation,  adding  that  he  was  only 
afraid  he  might  not  prevail  on  him  to' 
fubmit  to  the  auAerities  of  their  difeip- 
line,  though  he  hoped  that,  as  the  poflef- 
fioa  of  the  philofonher’s  Acne  vrould  be 
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lb  defireable  an  objefl  to  a  liberal  mind,  ‘  liarve.’  ‘  !  am  fotT\',  friend,’  fald  Bi» 
ihe  profpc^l  of  it  might  induce  Bafil  to  fil,  ‘  fome  unexpedled  demands  have  ta- 
andergo  the  necefTary  labour  for  feven  ‘  ken  away  a'.l  my  ready  money.  1  can 
days.  ‘  Let  us  go  then,’  faid  Roficrucius,  ‘  fpare  no  more  at  prtfent .  another  time 
‘  and  try  whether  his  gencrofity  be  real;’  ‘  I  may  be  able  to  do  more  for  you;’ 
and  inAantly  having  rendered  Gerard  and  wifhing  him  civilly  good  morning, 
and  himfelf  invifible,  they  fet  out  upon  led  him  out  of  the  room.  A.  little  old  wo- 
the  enquiry.  About  noon  they  arrived  man  next  made  her  appearance,  whofe 
at  thehoufe  of  Verfehwender,  and  enter-  afpedf  difcoycred  her  to  be  one  of  the 
ing  unperceived  took  their  Ration  in  miniftert  of  vice.  With  a  malignant 
his  cham’*er,  where  he  was  then  engaged  leer  Ihe  told  the  youth  (he  was  juft  re¬ 
in  giving  .  udience  to  his  morning  vlfi-  turned  from  a  fuccefsful  purfuit  of  a  fil 
tors.  The  firft  that  approached  was  an  vidfim  for  his  luft,  and  inftamly  received 
old  man,  of  a  mild  and  placid  counte-  for  her  diligence  a  putfe  of  1000  crowns, 
nance,  whofe  appearance  feemed  to  be-  The  philofopher  and  his  pupil  departed, 
fpeak  the  approaches  of  poverty.  ‘  I  Gerard  afhamed,  confeffed  he  had  been 
‘  come,’  faid  he  to  Bafil,  ‘  to  rtqiicft  deceived  by  the  opinion  of  the  world, 

*■  payment  of  the  arrears  of  the  frtiall  and  Koficrucius  added,  that  he  would 

*  annuity  of  forty  crowns,  which  your  ever  find  it  vain  to  look  for  ptnerofity  in 

*  hbnonred  father  left  n:e  in  return  for  the  foul  of  a  m.in  addidfed  to  vicious  pur- 
*'  fifty  years  faithful  and  laborious  fer-  fuits,  as  they  harden  the  heart,  darken 

*  vice:  it  is  now  three  years  fince  I  rt-  the  imdtrftaiiding,  and  eradicate  from 
*■  ceivwl  any  part  of  it,  and  my  family-  the  mind  every  benevolent  feeling, 

*  diUrefics  frtm  the  want  of  it  liavchcen  Not  difeouraged  b?  this  failure  in  his 

*  terrible;  y’ou  know  I  canr.ot  afford  to  firft  attempt,  Gerard  next  diredftd  his 
*'  ferk  legal  redrcls,  1  trull  therefore  views  to  Raymond  Gefchuldig.  He  too, 

‘  you  will  pay  me  lome  p.^rt,  at  leali,  if  like  Bafil,  was  rcckoi'cti  a  prodigal,  hut 

*  not  the  whole.’  ‘  Mv  father,’ crie<l  the  was  much  Icfs  the  (lave  of  felfifh  plea- 
young  man,  with  a  look  of  contempt  furc  than  the  other :  he  was  indeed  up- 
and  anger,  ’  was  a  fool  for  leaving  lb  e  n  cccafscn,  intemperate  and  licentious ; 

*  large  an  annuity  to  one  in  your  Ration  he  lived  in  a  Ryle  of  elegant  and  fafeinat- 

*  of  life;  you  arc  yet  young  enough  to  ing  luxury  ;  but  he  often  exhibited  his 

*  work  for  your  fupport  ;  hut  you  w  ifh  peiwers  in  the  relief  of  diflrefs,  was 

*  to  live  idle,  and  be  a  gentleman  ;  1  can  known  for  many  adls  of  liheraiitv  to  the 
*'  fpare  you  no  money  at  prefent,  having  neceflit.ms,  and  feldom  reftifed  sffiRsnre 

*  CK'cafion  for  all  m.y  readycaflifbr  a  dit-  to  thofe  who  fnlicitid  h’S  pecuniary  a?l. 

*  i>crcnt  pnrpofc.’  So  f.iying  he  ihruft  ‘Now,’  laid  CJerard  to  Uelicrucius  ‘  have 
him  to  the  door,  and  left  the  poor  man  ‘  1  found  fu'  h  a  man  as  you  pointed  i.ut ; 
to  return  empty  to  a  Rarving  t.iinily.  He  ‘  here  at  leali  is  virtue  that  won't  fhrink 
was  fucceeded  by  a  plain-looking  niiddlc-  ‘  from  examinatif  n.’  The  philofopher 
aged  man,  with  marks  of  ficknefs  and  readilyMctompaniedhispupiltothispa- 
diflrefs  viRbte  in  his  countenance.  *  \\  ho  ragon  of  virtue,  and  found  him  giving 

*  arc  you?’  cried  Bafil  in  an  imperious  orders  to  his  Reward  to  tarry' a confider- 
‘  tone,  lam  the  man, ’returned  the  other,  able  fuin  to  relieve  an  indigent  family 
*•  who  lately  refeued  you  from  the  hands  under  the  prtffureof  uncxpeifledcalami- 

*  of  the  bullies  that  had  aRaultcd  you  in  ty.  ‘  This  is  well,’  thought  Roficrucius, 

‘  the  flrect;  the  blows  1  then  recciveil  ‘  let  us  fee  if  all  his  aiftions  are  alike.’ 

*  in  your  defence  unfitted  m.e  lor  lab'iur  The  Reward,  who  was  a  fenfible  old 

*  for  fevcral  weeks;  this  has  reduced  me  man,  told  his  ii.aller,  that  it  would  he 
*■  to  poverty  ;  but  as  1  am  no\v.ablr  to  go  better  to  retain  part  of  that  money  to  fa- 

*  abroad,  1  hope  you  w  ill  not  retufe  me  tisfy  fomc  of  his  creditors,  who  had  lain 

*  forae  fmall  alfn’tance  to  fit  me  for  re-  long  out  of  their  accounts,  and  were  now 

*  fuming  my  former  occupation.’  ‘  It  is  clamorous  for  payment,  to  feeure  them- 
‘  true,’  anfwertd  Verfehwender  colrlly,  Icives  from  bankruptcy  ;  adding  “  that 
‘  I  was  indebted  to  your  aflifiance  in  fome  ‘  it  eyas  an  excellent  rule,  tohejiiRbe- 
‘  ilegree  upon  that  occalion  ;  but  I  can  ‘  fore  we  were  generous.’  *  JuRice,’ 
‘  fcarce  think  the  damage  you  received  ‘  replied  Raymond  “  is  a  laay  virtue;  I 

*  was  very  great ;  hrre  is  a  crown  for  ‘  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  get  it  to  keep 

*  you,  and  1  am  fu^'e  you  are  not  ill  paid.’  ‘  pace  with  gencrofity,  and  it  mull  there- 

*  Ah  I’ cried  the  other  afionifiied,  ‘that  ‘  fore  be  content  to  wait  till  I  can  find 

*  won’t  difeharge  a  tenth  part  of  my  ‘  leifure  to  examine  its  claims.’  The 

*  pbyficlan’s.  bill ;  my  family  muft  Rew  ard  departed ;  Gerard  looked  at  Ro- 

Rcruciuf 
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ficrucios  with  triumph  ;  but  was  furprif-  ‘  never  juft?  Does  not  generofity  confift 
ed  to  find  his  face  clouded  with  an  indig*  ‘  in  giving  away  what  is  our  own.’  ‘  It 
nant  frown,  when  foon  after  they  faw  en-  ‘  docs.’  ‘  He  then  has  no  pretenfions  to 
ter  the  chamber  a  plain  looking  tradef  ‘  the  character,  who  difpofes  only  of  the 
man,  with  marks  of  apprchenfion  m  his  ‘  property  of  another.’  ‘  None  at  all.’ 
countenance.  ‘  1  am  come,’  faid  he  to  ‘  But  theacfts  offceming  liberalityof  Ray- 
Ray  mond,  <  to  demand  payment  of  a  ‘  mond  were  done  at  the  expence  of  thoie 

*  debt  now  feveral  years  incurred  :  1  have  *  who  had  juft  demands  upon  his  fur- 

*  often  called  and  been  rtful'ed  admit-  ‘  tune,;  he  therefore  is  by  no  means  en- 

*  tance,  but  my  neceffities  can  brook  no  ‘  <lued  with  generofity.  That  man,  rc- 
‘  longer  delay  ;  trufting  to  you  I  incurred  ‘  member,  who,  to  gratify  any  private 

*  debts  myfelf ;  which,  in  confequence  of  ‘  feeling,  even  of  a  benevolent  nature,  far 

*  niy  difappointment,  I  have  not  been  ‘  lefs  ot  vanity  (the  more  common  difpo- 
‘  able  to  discharge :  the  officers  of  juftice  ‘  fition  of  fuchjean  leave  thedemands  of 

*  are  already  in  my  houlc  to  Itrip  me  of  ‘  jullice  unfatislied,  may  he  extolled  by 

*  all :  unlefs,  therefore,  you  can  inftautly  *  the  world,  may  even  applaud  his  own 
■*  fatisfy  my  demand,  poverty  and  mifery  ‘  virtue;  but  in  the  eye  of  rtafon  he  is 

*  muft  inevitably  follow  ’  ‘  It  is  iiN]M>t-  ‘  only  a  thief  or  a  fwindlcr,  who  appro- 

*  fible  for  me,’  faid  Gefchuldig,  ‘row  ‘  priates  and  gives  away  what  is  not  his 


*  to  make  payment ;  1  did  not  recollc-Cl 
‘  that  your  debt  was  fo  long  due,  when 

*  1  applied  a  fum  of  money  to  a  diScrent 
‘  purpole,  you  inuft  have  patience  till  afu- 
‘  ture  day.*  '1  he  tradefman  retired  with  a 


*  own;  and  for  one  real  diftrefs  which  he 
‘  relieves,  he  creates  a  thoiifand  more 
‘  pungent  and  more  deftrutftlvc.’  ‘  I  fee,’ 
‘laid  Gerard,  I  have  been  wrong;  my 
‘  next  refearch  will,  1  hope,  be  more  fuo- 


heart-breaking  figh  to  bankruptcy  and  ‘  cef.ful.’ 

ruin,  and  Raymond,  as  foon  as  he  left  the  Still  eager  in  the  purfuit  of  his  obje>ft,, 
room,  olifrevcd  to  himfelf,  t'l.at  people  of  he  anxiouily  looked  round  for  a  man  of 
hulinefs  were  conftantly  pretendine  im-  real  liberality,  and  at  lall  deemed  himfek' 
tncdiaie  neceffity,  to  enfotce  pivment  of  h.ippy  in  the  dii'covcry  <if  Caleb  Ztr- 
their  debts,  hut  he  wa' t>,o  wHe  to  be  gofl'am.  Caleb  was  a  man  of  low  birth  and 
duped  by  fo  ftale  a  pretence.  A  fervant  v  u'gar  education,  who  by  one  of  the  ca,- 
now  announced  that  the  architefl  who  pt  ices  of  foitunc  had  iRcome  fuddenly 
had  been  employed  to  build  his  fummer  pofieffird  of  great  and  uner.  p-cled  rkhv«. 
])avilion,  was  calling  witli  his  bill.  ‘  Send  Unaccuftoined  to  l  )ok  beyoadthe  prefent. 
‘  hiniaw  dy,’cricd  the  mailer,  ‘  1  have  not  hour,  and  of  a  dirpof.tlon  incapable  ef 

*  leifiire  to  examine  It  at  prefent.’  ‘  lie  hoarding  up,  or  even  retaining  his  new 
‘  pleads  poverty  and  want  of  credit,  and  acquilition,  he  was  difptrling  his  wealth 
‘  the  danger  of  llarving  if  it  be  wiihlirlii.’  with  incredible  profution,  when  Roficru- 

*  It  is  a  mere  piece  ot  deceit;  his  necef-  cins  and  Gerard  came  invifiiily  into  his 
^  fities  are  not  fo  urgent;  I’ll  engage  he  prtlence.  They  fotmd  him  furrountlert 

*  can  lie  out  ofit  a  twelvemonth  wilhout  with  a  company  of  harlots,  who  had 
‘prejudice.’  The  architeift  went  away,  dn  ked  themfcives,  at  his  expen.e,  with 
an.l  that  night  was  ebiiged  t  >  fly  the  every  fant.illic  and  exjvenQve  Giery,  and 
country,  never  to  return.  G'lard  and  were  ftill  urgmg  new  demands  on  his 
Roficrucrtis  now  departed,  and  on  the  purfc,  which  Caleb  was  unable  to  rrfift. 
way  were  accofte  l  with  a  reepitft  for  cha-  To  them  fucteeded  .t  tiocp  of  inuficiar.j, 
rity  by  a  man  who  fecnied  on;  e  to  have  whom  Zergofiain  had  retaiiie<l  in  his  ler- 
knownbettertiir.es.  ‘  Il.jw  came  you,’  vice,  though  he  had  little  relilh  for  mu- 
I'aid  the  fage,  ‘  to  be  reduced  to  thisfitu-  fie,  and  fcarie  could  diltmguilh  a  lively 
‘  ation?’  ‘  1  was  oma;,’  laid  the  beggar,  from  a  plaintive  air  ;  their  demands  for 

*  a  carpenter  <>f  fome  eminence,  I  was  performancesthenvofttrifiingwereexor- 
‘  employed  by  R.iymond  Gefchuldig:  he  bitant,  and  compiled  with,  as  foon  as 
‘  is  a  generous  man,  it  is  faid,  but  he  ne-  made,  by  their  carclefs  employer.  A 
‘verpays  his  debts;  mine  were  never  tradefman  offered  to  fale  fome  wares  of 
‘  dilenarged  ;  my  credit  was  broken,  my  moderate  value  ;  Caleb  took  them,  and 
‘  goods  were  feized,  1  was  tliror*  n  into  paid  for  them  much  mort:  than  was  afle- 
‘  jail,  and  on  coming  out  was  forced  to  ed.  One  perfoti  came  in  to  remind  him 
‘  beg  for  my  fubfillence.’  As  they  pafled  of  a  fmall  debt  contrarfted  while  he  was 
ort.  Gerard  alked  Roficrucius,  if  he  had  poor,  and  was  inllantly  fatisfied  by  re- 
not  now  fotmd  a  man  proper  for  his  pur-  cetving  the  double  of  what  was  due.  A  a 
pole.  ‘  What !’ cried  the  philofopher,  old  acquaintance  requefttd  the  loan  of  » 
'  can  you  call  that  man  generous,  who  is  fmall  luis  for  a  few  days;  Zergoflambe- 
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gan  to  count  it  out,  but  growing  weary 
of  the  trouble,  tofled  him  a  handful  of 
gold  crying,  ‘  give  me  a  handful  in  return, 

*  when  you  turn  rich,  what  figniiies 

*  counting  it.’  Such  was  the  common 
pr  (dlice  of  Caleb,  and  Get  ard  now  bold¬ 
ly  recommended  him  to  his  mafter  as 
■worthy  to  polTcfs  thephilofopher’s  ftonc ; 

*  fome  objections,’  faid  he,  ‘  may  perhaps 

*  be  made  to  his  prudence;  but  bis  gene. 

*  rofity,  at  leaft,  cannot  be  called  in  quef- 

*  tion.’  Roficrucius  took  his  pupil  by 
the  hand,  and  led  him  into  an  adjoining 
orchard  :  a  high  wind  had  fliaken,  from 
a  full-loaded  tree,  an  immenft  quantity  of 
fruit,  which  lay  fcattered  on  the  ground 
in  irregular  heaps.  ‘Do  you  think.’  faid 
the  fage  with  a  fmile,  ‘  that  tree  would 

*  be  a  proper  aflliciate  for'you  in  the  great 

*  budnefs  of  initiation  ?’  ‘That  tree! ’re¬ 
turned  Gerard,  allonifhed,  ‘  Can  Rofi- 
‘  crucius  mean  to  mock  me  in  a  point  fo 

*  important  ?  or  has  my  vanity  made  me 

*  fiippofc  inyfelf  a  fit  companion  for  a- 

*  depts,  and  worthy  to  tonvtrfe  with 

*  fylphs  ami  dxtnnns ;  while,  in  fatTb,  I 

*  am  only  proper  for  afibciating  with  ve- 

*  getables  ?  Surely,  in  putting  liich  a 

*  queftlon,  you  mean  to  huinbic  me  in- 
‘  deed.’  ‘  Anti  yet,’  replied  the  philofo- 
pher,  ‘  that  tree,  which  it  has  fo  morti- 

*  fied  you  to  have  been  eq. tailed  to,  is 

*  pofTefTed  of  a  generofity  equal  and  fi- 
‘  milar  fo  Caleb  ZeigolTam.  When 

*  fhaken  by  the  wind,  it  gives  away  the 

*  fruit  which  it  cannot  withhold,  and 

*  wh'ch  it  'Vi  uld  be  hurdenfome  to  re- 

*  tain.  ^  is  It  with  Caltb.  Pc.ncfil-dof 
‘  exuberant  ■w’ealth,  of  which  he  knows 
‘  net  the  value  or  the  tife,  he  diljptrfcs 

*  it  at  every  call,  regardlels  of  its  appli- 
‘  cation,  and  extreifes either  intention  or 

*  deliberation  almoft  as  little  as  a  vegc- 
‘  tabic.  Generofity  is  a  virtue  which 

*  implits  a  w'ill  to  do  good,  and  an  In- 

*  tention  of  being  ufeful  j  he  that  with- 

*  out  thefe  merely  fcattershis  riches  may 

*  be  lavifh  and  profufe  in  the  higheft  dc- 
‘  gree,  bur  he  is  ileliitute  of  generofity  ; 

*  he  aifs  like  a  machine  by  a  mcchani- 
‘  cal  impnllie  ;  he  is  utterly  unworthy  of 

*  becoming  an  ailept.’— Otr.ird  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  juflicc  of  his  reafoning, 
and  determined  that  he  fliould  not  again 
be  the  dupe  of  appearances. 

Hitherto  he  had  fought  fer  generofity 
among  the  gav  and  unthinking  ;  he  now 
■wilhed  to  make  trial  of  a  different  ciafs 
of  men,  and  hoped  that  refinement  of 
fentiment  and  elegance  of  taifte  might  per¬ 
haps  te  the  parents  of  this  uncom.mon 
iytue.  The  mcRxclcbraud  for  thefe  at 


that  time  in  Thuringia  was  Leopold  Er* 
fuhler.  From  his  earlieft  years  he  had 
been  heard  to  talk  much  of  delicacy  of 
feeling  and  ful'ceptibility  of  heart,  and 
fpoke  with  contempt  of  thofe  cold  and 
callous  mortals  who  are  virtuous  frora 
principle,  and  liberal  by  fyfiem.  Senfi.* 
bility  was  with  him  the  perfetflion  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  and  the  milk  of  human 
kindnefs  the  conftant  theme  of  his  decla¬ 
mation.  Thefe  ideas  he  had  attempted 
to  difllminate  by  feveral  publications  of 
a  peculiar  ciafs,  in  which  reafoning  was 
defpifed,  order  fet  at  defir  oce,  and  fenfe 
almoit  completely  excluded ;  but  their 
places  were  fupplied  by  the  convenient 
intermixture  of  breaks,  dalhes,  and  points 
of  admiration,  that  ferved  to  convey  fo 
the  imaginations  of  the  amazed  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Thiirii^ia  notions  of  teridcmefs 
and  pathos  fufneient  to  captivate  the 
heart  of  a  boarding-fehool  mifs,  and  har¬ 
row  up  the  foul  of  a  fribble  whofe  head 
was  never  ftroitg  enough  to  comprehend 
the  force  of  an  argument.  Vs  ith  this 
man  Gerard  was  confident  he  fliould  fin’d 
what  he  fought,  and  haflened  to  Roficruy 
ciqs  to  impart  the  difcovcry.  The  phi- 
lofopher  fmi'ed  when  he  told  him  the 
charaiTler  of  J.r<'pe>ld,  but  hattened  to  hit 
al^odc,  that  he  micht  not  condemn  him 
without  atrial.  The  two  iiivifilile  guefls 
took  their  ifand  in  his  apartment ;  and  it) 
a  fhort  time  an  amanuenfis  entered,  whq 
had  juft  tinifhed  the  tranferibing  of  a  pa¬ 
thetic  tale,  vvbicli  was  foon  to  find  its  way 
to  the  prefs.  I.eopold  applauded  his  di¬ 
ligence,  commrnded  his  accuracy,  and 
was  about  to  fhew  him  to  the  door,  when 
the  amanuenfis  hinted  fomething  about 
the  neceffitv  of  payment.  ‘  O  !  as  to 
‘  that,'  faid  our  fcntimental  hero,  ‘  you 
‘  know  you  have  no-w  lived  a  month  in 
‘  my  houfe  ;  that,  furely,  is  no  trifling 
‘  confidcration  ;  thchcrefits  of  mycoiii- 
‘  pany  ate  tiniverfaily  prized.’  ‘  True,’ 
replied  the  tranflator,  ‘  1  came  to  live 
‘  with  you,  but  that  was  at  your  own 
‘  defire,  to  give  you  the  better  opportu- 
‘  nities  of  correiVing  your  rerformante  ; 
'  and  it  was  attended  with  fuch  incori- 
‘  venience  to  me,  that,  in  place  of  ma- 
‘  kinc  a  deduiftion.  1  (hould  expeift  an 
‘  addition  upon  that  account.  Our  a- 

*  greemrnt  was  for  50  florins,  and  I 
‘  think  I  am  not  unreafonable,  confider- 
‘  ing  my  additional  labour,  in  demand- 
‘  ing  foo  ’ — ‘  Indeed!*  cried  Er'uhler, 

*  that  won’t  do  with  me  ;  50  florins  was 
‘  the  ftipiilated  fiiin  :  your  living  with 
‘  me  fo  long  I  value  at  20  ;  here  are 

‘  in  f.alh,  and  1  think  you  are  amply 
‘  paid. 
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*  paid.’  The  youth  found  it  vain  to  ar¬ 
gue  :  he  took  the  money  with  a  fieh,and 
went  a'vay  mutterini;,  *  Milk  ofTiuman 

*  klndnefs  !  fentiinental  feelings  !  Is  this 

*  the  way  ye  operate  in  the  buflnefs  of 

*  lifer’  A  bookfeller  now  coming  in, 
begged  leave  to  folicit  Leopold  for  his 
employment  in  the  intended  publication, 
the  more  fo,  as  he  had  loll  confiderably 
by  his  laft  one,  having  fpared  no  expence 
in  its  embellifliment,  iVenn  fomc  hints 
then  thrown  out,  that  he  might  ex|)edl 
to  be  employed  again.  *  i  have  already 
‘  bargained  wi'h  another,’  replied  Leo¬ 
pold,  *  as  I  wifh  to  find  who  works  molt 
‘  reafonably.’  ‘  A  great  part  of  the  rna- 

*  terials,’  tried  the  bookfellet,  ‘  which 
‘  coft  me  fo  much,  will  now  be  ufelefs, 

*  being  unfit  for  any  works  but  yours.' 

*  That  is  no  concern  of  mine,’  aniwer-ed 
Erfuhler  ;  ‘  you  provided  thefe  in  the 

*  way  of  your  hulinefs,  and  inuft  be  the 
‘  belt  judge  whether  the  profits  are  good 

*  .or  bad  ;  I  aiir  bound  to  no  man,  and 

*  will  pleafe  myfelf.’  The  bookfellcr  re¬ 
tired,  and  his  place  was  occupied  by  a 
blunt  and  rather  awkward-iooking  man, 
who  told  Leopold,  that,  as  he  well  knew, 
by  fa. lie,  the  benevolence  of  his  feelings, 
he  came  to  recommend  to  his  notice  tlie 
cafe  of  a  poor  labourer,  whofe  leg  had 
been  lately  bioken  by  a  fall,  and  who, 
from  Mverty,  was  lying  in  a  hovel,  fo 
diilrelted,  that  the  liciich  was  alinoll 
iniuL'iable,  and  the  very  filth  of  it,  there 
was  realon  to  fear,  would  bring  on  a 
mortification,  unlefsa  few  guilders  could 
be  gathered  to  procure  his  adiniincn  in¬ 
to  an  hofpital.  Erfulher’s  reliin'd  taltc 
Was  difgufted  at  the  groirnefs  ot  the  dc- 
faription ;  he  defired  his  viG;or  to  lie 

■  one,  wonderins  how  he  could  wound 
is  ears  with  In  coarfc  and  ofTenlive  a 
tale.’  ‘  It  h  a  true  one,  though,’  cried 
the  other  as  he  went  out,  ‘  and  no  un- 

*  common  cafe  neither,  whatever  you 
‘  may  think  of  it.’  The  fage  and  his  pu¬ 
pil  now  took  their  departure,  fully  faiis- 
fied  as  to  the  charatflcr  of  the  man  of 
fcniimetit  and  fenlibility. 

After  their  tlcparlure  Gerard  was  ex- 
prefling  his  furpnfc  at  a  conduifl  fo  un¬ 
like  the  feelings  he  profefied.  ‘  Wonder 
‘  not  at  that,’  laid  the  fage,  ‘  fentiinent 

*  in  general  is  but  the  varnifn  of  virtue, 
‘  to  conceal  the  deformity  ot  vice ;  it  re- 
‘  fines  away  the  ftmplicity  of  tiuth,  and 

*  thi  plainnefs  of  goodnefs,  giving  us  vir- 

*  tuc  in  words,  and  vice  in  a<5iions.’ 

It  would  be  tedious  to  recount  the  va¬ 
rious  other  difappointments  which  Oe- 
(ard  underweot,  or  the  hopes  that  he 


formed  of  difcovering‘’a worthy  affociate, 
which  were  cor.llantly  overthrown  by  the 
examination  of  Koticruciiis.  He  vifited 
a  mifer,  but  he  found  his  heart  as  hard  as 
report  had'  declared  it.  He  condutfled 
his  mailer  to  one,  who  afiF.  Aed  to  laugh 
at  benevolence,  and  hold  public  fpirit  in 
contempt,  in  hopes  that,  as  others  had  bc> 
lied  their  profelGons  on  the  one  hand, 
this  man  might  equally  do  fo  on  the  other; 
but  he  quickly  uifeovered,  that  though 
men  may  be  frequently  worfe,  there  if 
no  chance  of  ever  finding  them  better 
than  they  profefs  'hemfelves  to  be. 

DifguAcd  and  derpairing  he  at  lall  de¬ 
termined  to  give  up  the  vain  purfuit,  and 
told  Rolicrucius  be  would  now  be  content 
to  M'ait  his  feven  years  of  probation. 
With  a  benevolent  fmile  the  pnilofopher 
replied,  ‘  I  have  hitherto,  Gerard,  al- 
‘  lowed  you  to  take  your  own  courfc  in 

*  your  eager  enquiries,  though  I  was 
‘  firmly  perfuaded  it  ■would  end  in  difap- 
‘  pointniciit ;  becaufe  that  is  the  proper 
‘  Itliool  In  which  wifdom  mult  be  leam- 
‘  ed.  But  I  am  yet  willing  to  relieve  you 
'  of  this  tedious  noviciate;  there  is  a 
‘  clafb  of  men,  anmng  whom  you  have 
‘  never  yet  looked  for  a  man  of  true  ge- 

*  iicroruy,  though  it  is  among  thefe  only 

*  you  may  expeifl  to  find  him.  Did  you 
‘  ever  ill  all  your  refearches  heat  of  a  ft  A 
‘  who  prof  fs  to  live  as  it  under  the  im- 
‘  mediate  inlptifliou  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
‘  iiig,  and  w’iihout  rtyard  to  the  opinions 
‘  or  inaxiinsof  mankind,  Uireguiaie  their 
‘  adlioiis  by  his  precepts  alone,  and  their 
‘  livca  by  the  pattern  he  has  given  ;  who 
‘  declare  that  they  look  for  happinels 

*  only  in  another  flate  of  cxiflence,  and 

*  hope  to  attain  it  through  unmerited 
‘  goodnefs  alone.’— ‘  1  have  heard  of 
‘  fuch,’  anfwcred  Gerard  with  furprife, 
‘  but  furc'y  never  thought  of  looking  a- 
'  moiig  them  for  the  ehara^er  hwanl; 

‘  in  general  they  are  reckoned  either 

*  knaves  or  fools,  and  neither  of  thelie 
‘  can  be  worthy  of  liecoming  an  adept.* 
— ‘  .^ml  can  a  wife  man,’  laid  Rolicru- 
ciu^,  *  he  Itartled  at  the  clamours  of  the 

*  multitude  ?  bind  me  out  one  of  thefe; 
‘  examine  liiin  narrowly ;  we  fhall  af- 
‘  terwards  vifit  him  together.”  The  pn- 
pii  complied,  and  loon  poinicd  out  to  hif 
tiiafter  .Vlbrrt  Fieymuihig.  iheyfectei- 
ly  vifited  him  in  his  moil  private  apart- 
ment.4,  and  followed  him  invifibie  thro* 
his  domeflic  and  public  tranfadlions ;  in 
every  tituation  they  found  him  the  fame, 
aduated  by  a  fpirit  of  real  and  extenlive 
generofity;  not  that  which  is  the  fickly 
child  of  vanity,  of  inconCdriation,  or  uf 

'  temporary 
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■einporary  emotion,  hut  the  vigorous  off-  ftone;  not  that  chimeiical  fomethiiiff 
Ipring  of  A  benevolence  beginning  from  which  vain  pretenders  to  the  cabalifUc 
Ae  great  parent  of  the  univcrfe.  fciencc  talk  of,  as  converting  every  ob- 

Gerard  and  Albert  were  foon  joined  je(£t  ibto  material  gold,  but  a  fubitance 
as  fellow-difclples.  In  a  few  days  the  that  poffeffes  the  far-preferable  quality 
doors  of  the  cabala  were  thrown  open,  of  fecuring  happinefs  and  contentment  in 
both  were  received  annnng  the  fages,  and  every  fituation  «f  life, 
both  put  in  puffeSon  of  the  philofopher’s 
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Ode  t»  Society. 

Bv  Mrs  Pi07,zi. 

SOCIETY!  gregarious  dame ! 

Who  knows  thy  favour’d  haunts  to 
name  f 

Whether  at  Paris  you  prepare 
The  flipper  and  the  chat  to  (hare. 

While  fix’d  in  artificial  row. 

Laughter  difplays  its  teeth  of  fnow  : 
Criniacc  with  raillerv  rejoices. 

And  fong  of  many  mingled  voices. 

Till  young  Coquetry’s  artful  wile 
Come  foreign  novice  (hall  btgude, 

Who  home  return’d,  (fill  prates  of  thee, 
Light,  flippant,  French  Society. 

Or  whether,  with  your  zone  unbound. 

You  ramble  gaudy  Vtui  e  round, 

Itcfolv’d  th’  inviting  fweets  to  prove. 

Of  fricndlhip  warm,  and  willing  love; 
Where  foftly  roil  th’  obedient  feas. 

Sacred  to  luxury  and  eafe. 

In  coffec-houfe  or  cafino  gay 
Till  the  too  quick  return  of  day, 

Th’  enchanted  votary  who  fighs 
For  femimeBts  without  difguife, 
iClcir,  un.-ffeded,  fond  and  free. 

In  Venice  finds  Society. 

Or  if  to  wlfcr  Britain  led. 

Your  vagrant  feet  dcfive  to  tread 
With  mcafnr’d  ftep  and  anxious  care. 

The  precindfs  pure  of  Portman-fquare  ; 
While  Wit  with  elegance  combin’d. 

And  polifli’d  manners  there  you'l 
1  be  taftc  corred — and  fertile  mind  ; 
Aeinember  Vigilance  lurks  near, 

And  Silence  with  unnotic’d  fneer, 

Who  watches  but  ta  tell  again 
Your  foibles  with  to-morrow’s  pea ; 

Till  titt’riug  malice  fmiles  to  fee 
Your  wonder — grave  Society. 

from  ynurbufy  crowded  court, 
Tranqiiittity  make*  her  report ; 

Where  ’hiid  cold  StafTi's  columns  rude, 
Itefide  majeflic  Solitude ; 

Or  where  in  fomc  fad  Brachman's  cell, 
ideek  innocence  delights  to  dwell. 


in’d,  T 
i'll  find;  V 
iiind ;  j 


Weeping  with  unexperienc’d  eye, 

Tlie  death  of  a  departed  fly  . 

Or  in  Hetrriria’s)  heights  fuhlime, 

Where  Seknee  felf  might  fear  to  climb. 
But  that  (he  feeks  a  fhiile  from  thee. 

And  wooes  thy  praife.  Society. 

Thence  let  me  view  the  plains  below. 

From  rough  St  Julian’s  rugged  brow  ; 

Hear  the  (oud  torrents  fwilt  defeending. 

Or  mark  the  beauteous  rainbow  bending. 
Till  Heaven  regains  its  favourite  hue, 

All  her  divine  '  celcliiul  blue  ! 

'i  hen  bofom’d  high  in  myrtle  bower. 

View  letter’d  Pil'a’s  pendent  tower ; 

1  hefea’  s  wide  feene,  the  port’s  loud  throngs 
Of  rude  anel  gentle,  right  and  wrong  ; 

A  nictcly  group  which  yet  agree 
'I'o  call  themfelves  Society. 

Oh  !  thou  ftill  fought  by  Wealth  and  Fame, 
r)il|M'n!'cr  of  applaufe  and  ’  'ame  ; 

Willie  Vlaf’ry  ever  at  tby  fide. 

With  Slander  can  thy  fmiles  divide; 

Far  from  tliy  haunt-,  oh  !  let  me  ftray. 

But  grant  one  friend  to  cheer  my  way. 
Whole  converfe  bland,  whofe  mufic  s  art. 
May  clieer  my  foul,  and  heal  my  heart! 
Let  foft  Content  our  fttps  purfae. 

And  b’ifs  eferral  bound  our  view  : 

Pow’r  I’ll  rcfign,  and  pomp,  and  glee, 

'Fhy  bcfl -lov’d  fweets — Society. 


On  he'ng  refujtd  a  Dinner. 

ClIUT,  when  we  dine,  good  Betty,  fhut 
the  door : 

Keep  out  all  Itrangers,  'and  keep  off  the 
pocr ; 

Sure  we  have  a  right  to  eat  our  bread  at 
eafe. 

To  eat  it  when,  and  where,  and  how  we 
p'eafe. 

T  he  frugal  Dutch,  from  whom  we  ought 
to  learn. 

Ne’er  let  folks  cat  the  food  lliey  do  not 

earn : 

M 


At  times  we  may  bellow,  but  then  to  fuch  And  fancy  wing’d  a  bold  excurnve  flight. 
As  in  return  will  give  us  twice  as  much.  And  notes  of  rapture  warbkd  on  nqy 

All  good  cconomi^  Ihould  fad  in  Lent,  tongue. 

And  of  their  former  gluttonies  repent ;  „  ,  ,  ,  . . 

Man  was  not  bom  to  gorge  on  coftly  meats.  The  dreams  of  pleafure  which  I  then  pur- 
Lct  it  fuffice  he  lives  by  what  he  eats;  fued,  » 

Then  cut  that  neck  of  mutton,  girl,  in  two,  more  (hall  lure  me  with  their  Qklea* 

Why  (hould  we  wade  when  half  of  it  will  ^*<1  gwife  ; 

•  '  Nor  lhall  my  love  of  fame  be  hence  review’A 


Pray  do  not  make  your  pudding  quite  fo 

You  know  I  hate  unnecelTary  charge ; 

And  do  not  throw  thofe  whitings  heads  a- 
way. 

They’ll  ferve  to  make  us  broth  fome  other 
da/  ; 

And,  as  you  know  I  never  read  by  night, 

A  farthing  candle  gives  i'uflicient  light. 

Put  out  that  fire  :  God  blcfs  u';,  what  a 
light ! 

’Twould  make  a  bonfire  on  a  Birth-day 
night. 

In  all  we  do  let  prudence  point  the  way. 
And  make  provilion  for  a  future  day. 

I  hate  the  Wellb,  and  all  fuch  fquand’rlng 
fools, 

Spendthrids,  and  drangers  to  prudential 
rules. 

So  the  Hibernian,  of  his  fcanty  fare 
Will  give  the  hungry  drangcr  half  his  fliare; 
The  hardy  Highlander,  when  ’tls  his  lot 
To  fee  fome  traveller  approach  his  cot. 

Steps  forth  with  hady  dride  to  meet  his 
gued. 

And  gives  him  part  of  what  he  is  polTed ; 
But  here,  thauk  Heaven,  we  all  are  wil'er 
grown. 

And  grafp  tcnacioudy  what  is  our  own  ; 

Fur  hofpitality  can  do  no  good. 

It  paupers  fools,  and  gives  the  lary  ford. 
Our  charities,  we  «re  in  Scripture  told. 

Will  be  redor’d  to  us  an  hundred  fold  ; 

I’ll  not  the  truth  of  holy  v  rit  deny. 

But  let  thofe  give  who  have  more  faith 
than  I ; 

Led  we  again  return,  with  grief  and  flianie. 
Back  to  that  poverty  from  whence  we 
came. 


Lines  <u'rittm  by  5fr  Headlty  during 
bis  iUnefs. 

SICKNF.SS.  I  yield  to  thy  fuhduing  fway, 
A  livid  palenefs  o’er  each  feature  deals. 
Wildly  irregular  my  pulfes  play. 

And  all  my  frame  a  redlel's  languor  feels. 

How  chang’d,  how  alter’d  from  my  former 
light, 

When  youthful  vigour  cv’ry  finew  drung; 


For  fickncls  yields  not  to  the  great  or 
wife. 

The  frowns  of  cenfure,  and  the  (miles  ol 
praife. 

And  all  that  fortune  or  that  fate  decree. 
The  fame  indifference  in  my  bofom  raife  ; 

For  all,  alas!  is  vanity  to  me. 

E’en  the  fweet  converfe  of  the  nymph  I  lore. 
Of  late  fo  idea&ng,  now  difguds  mine 
ear; 

And  (hould  an  angel  whifper  from  above. 

His  fiue-ton’d  accents  I  could  fcarcely  hear. 

No  med'eine  mix'd  with  A^fculapian  art 
Can  raife  my  fpirlts,  or  affuage  my  pais. 
For  life’s  warm  tide  fcarcu  ilTues  through 
my  heart. 

And  ilowly  creeps  along  each  circling 
vein. 

Where’er  by  chance  thefe  weary  eye-balb 
dray. 

O’er  yon  fair  mirror,  to  its  office  true. 

My  meagre  form  1  Ihuddcr  to  Ibrvey, 

And  almod  doubt  if  'tis  myielf  I  view. 

Dim  are  thefe  eyes  which  once  refulgeot 
(hone. 

And  faint  the  throbbings  of  this  achinw 
bread : 

My  fault’ring  voice  has  lod  its  wonted  tone„ 
And  all  my  forrows  arc  by  fighs  expred. 
Few  are  the  tranipnrts  I  can  hope  to  Ihar^ 
W’hilc  here  aling’riiig  viOl'«i  I  remain; 
Anticipation  heightens  my  defpair. 

And  rctrofpe(dion  (liarpens  cv’ry  pain. 

The  fports  of  youth  In  which  1  once  partool^ 
Alas!  no  more  th'  ajiproving  fmile  caw- 
wake  : 

On  cv'ry  feene  I  cad  a  hejdlefs  look. 

Nor  know  but  that  may  be  the  lad  I  take.- 

Alikc  regardlrfs  of  my  friends  and  foes 
I  wait  the  dawning  of  the  awful  hour. 
Which  to  afiLdion  brings  a  welcome  cltff<s 
And  lifts  the  foul  above  mkfertunc’spow’r. 

Then,  when  exempt  from  each  terreftri^ 
tie. 

My  trembling  fplrit  wirgs  the  field  of 
ijpacF, 


Congenial 


1 


Congenial  fouls  nuy  quit  tlie'u-  native  (ky. 
And  fmilmg  bear  me  to  the  throne  of 
grace. 


Home  u  Home,  however  Homelv. 

*  TN  cot  of  mud,  inllead  of  brick, 

*  X  Liv’d  an  old  couple,  Nell  and  Dick  : 

*  Hard  they  Lbour'd  while  they  con’d, 

*  To  reft  in  age,  when  reft  all  Ihou'd. 

*  1  heir  honeft  handywork  was  fpeJ, 

*  And  Dick  their  only  child  was  dead. 

‘  So,  frugally,  and  not  the  beft, 

*  They  eat  and  drank,  and  took  their  reft, 

*  Not  doubting  but  their  ftock  would  hold 
‘  Till  the  laft  Ibctt  around  them  roll  d. 

*  No  chi'i  ney  fide  but  learnt  to  tell 

*  Strange  tales  of  Iwppy  Dick  and  Nell, 

*  To  know  the  truth,  one  day  the  fquire 

*  Call’d  in  and  warm'd  him  at  their  tire ; 

*  Atetoafted  chccfc,  and  drank  Ionic  ale, 

*  Not  li'ce  his  own,  ’twas  fmall  and  ft..!e. 

*  But  how  it  touch'd  his  foul  to  find, 

‘  In  fuch  a  pair,  fucli  jieace  of  ihind  ! 

‘  Not  touch’d  him,  xs  it  ought,  to  raife, 

*  At  once,  his  wonder,  and  hispraife  ; 

*  Wonder,  that  blifs  ftiould  dwell  fo  low, 

*  And  praife,  that  Heav'n  tA'd.iin’d  it  fo. 

*  The  marrow-piercing  thongh.t  wras  this, 

*  Wealth  pines!  and  poverty. has 'ollfs  !” 

“  My  friends,  quoth  he,  with  artful  guile, 

“  Thus  age  and  honefty  (hou’d  fmile. 

“  You  lead  your  lives  as  fweetly  here, 

"  As  I,  with  all  I  boaft  a-ycar. 

‘‘  Yet,  if  you’ll  come,  and  with  me  fpend 
“  A  month  or  fo,  my  chaifa  I'll  fend; 

•*  You  (hall  be  welcome,  I  protefc, 

“  I  would  not  wilh  a  worthier  gueft  ’. 

*  They  knew  not  what  to  think  or  fay, 

*  But  thank'd  him,  in  their  homei'rcd  way. 
“  May  hap,  faid  AV//,  the  Synfre’s  in  joke.” 

He  vow’d  he  moft  fincerely  fpoke ; 

*  And  they  Ihpuld  find  it  Home  he  went ; 

*  And  chaife,  indeed,  next  morning  fent. 

*  Said  Nell,  “  The  favour’s  vaft  and  high  ! 
“  We  dare  no  other  than  comply  ” 

*  D/clfaid,  “  We’ll  rifque  it,  Nell,  d'ye  fee 
**  Nay,  what’s  the  S^uireto  you,  and  me  ?” 

*  A  fccond  thought  the  firft  confutes, 

*  So  quick  they  don’d  their  SuMdjy  fuits, 

*  /'.nd  bowl’d  away;  dreft  at  his  door, 

*  The  Squire  receiv’d  them.  W'lien  before. 

*  To  guefts  like  thefe,  was  manfion  wide  f 

*  The  rooms  had  don’d  their  utmoft  pride; 

*  The  fervants  waited  gay  and  thick, 

*  To  Nell,  faid  Madam,  Sir,  to  Di,k. 

*  They  din’d  and  fupp’d.  on  twenty  dilhes, 

*  And  lay— O  far  beyoud  their  wifties 


‘  Thus  wore  a  week,  the  Squire  fo  kind  1- 
‘  Alas!  they  knew  not  half  his  mind  ! 

‘  Dick  was  fatigu’d,  and  fo  was  Nell. 

‘  Quoth  Diek,  ‘‘  !’ll  feign  myfelf  not  well; 

“  Nor  will  the  thing  be  feigning  quite, 

“  I’m  fick  at  heart,  and  you’re  not  right." 

‘  Here,  wifely,  Dick  forbore  to  name 
‘What  Nel!  advis’d  the  Jay  they  came. 

‘  Mark  this,  upbraiding  huftiands  all ; 

‘  A  wife’s  paft  failings  ne’er  recal. 

‘  Their  ficknefs  to  the  Squire  they  told, 

‘  Said,  “  Th.y  might  cUe,  for  they  were 
“  old, 

“  And  ^twas  their  wifti,  an’t  pleas’d  the  ficy, 
“  Where  they  had  liar  d,  in  peace  to  die.” 

‘  The  Sq’ii  e  agreed,  but  with  a  fiiect, 

‘  Cry’d,  “  O, you’re  difeontented  here  !’’ 

‘  He  fped  them  going,  but  how  pain’d, 

‘  That  his  vile  cud  was  yet  ungain’d  ! 

‘  End  ne’er  was  viler,  for  ’twas  this, 

‘  To  change  hisangullli  for  their  blifs. 

‘  Tlu->eiidhe  fa’ncy’d  niuft  enfue, 

‘  If  iuftant  open'd  on  their  view, 

‘  Scenes  of  gay  alHuencc  quite  unknown, 

‘  Which  pride  would  prontpt  to  wilh  their 
‘  owii. 

‘  But  pride  •,  as  far  from  them ;  their  end 
‘  Was  juft  to  live,  and  not  depend. 

That  night,  faid  Dick,  as  round  the  lire 
•  They  fat  “  -eaven’s  blefling  crown  the 
“  fquire ! 

“  But  not  hisgreatnefsto  partake 
“  vt'ou’d  I  this  little  cot  forfake.  , 

“  Our  ale  beats  all  his  fparkling  wine, 

“  For  tr  at’s  the  fquire ’s,  and  this  is  mine. 

“  I'herc,  when  behind  their  mafter's  back, 

“  Cou’d  I  command  or  Tom,  or  ^ack  * 

“  Nd ;  this  would  laugh,  and  that  would 
‘  fi’KRcr. 

”  And  cry, Good  bek!  that  aukw’ard  figure  !• 
“  -ere,  when  I  pleafe,  to  Nell  I  fay, 

“  Do  this,  or  that,  and  ftic'U  obey, 

“  Obey  with  fuch  concern  to  pleafe, 

“  Aseal'y,  but  when  I’m  at  eafe 
“  And  what  I  value  mori^than  life, 

“  Nell  i  all  mine  own?  my  all !  my  wife  !’* 
‘  Quoth  Nell,  and  round  his  neck  (he  flung 
‘  Her  arms,  “  I  lov’d  thee  lefs  when  young! 
“  You’re  ail  to  me!  no  more  we’ll  roam  ! 

“  However  homely,  home  is  home." 

*  III  this  let  men  of  fortun*  reft, 

‘  hat  '  eav’n  impow’rs  them  to  be  bleft; 

‘  For  cots  of  mud,  wilh’d  well  or  ill, 

*  Whene’er  they  can  be  happy,  will. 

‘  Still,  ftillmay  vice,  to  heaven's  high  pnife, 
‘  But  crulh  herfelf,  and  virtue  raife  !’ 
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